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Introduction 


DEFINING THE QUESTION 


R. Aqiba asked R. Eliezer the Great: “How do they adjure the 
Prince of the [Divine] Countenance to descend to earth, to reveal 
to man the celestial and terrestrial mysteries, the searching of 
the celestial and terrestrial foundations, the secrets of wisdom 
and the subtlety of knowledge? 


The name of the Lord of hosts is with her, and the God of Jacob 
is a fortress for her, Selah. I call for and I request mercy from 
heaven, that the child which was created in the womb of its 
mother go out only at its time and at its season and at its hour, 
and that it go out in wholeness. By the mercy of Shaddai, with 
no injury, and with no damage. In the name of the blessed, 
merciful, and gracious God.? 


"Peter Schafer, Margarete Schluter, and Hans Georg von Mutius. eds.. 
Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur (Tobingen: Mohr, 1981) §623. 1 will cite all 
references to texts of the Hekhalot literature according to paragraphs in Schafer's 
Synopse. Other Hekhalot texts have been found in the Cairo Geniza, and most 
have been published in Peter Schafer, ed., Geniza Fragmente zur Hekhalot- 
Literatur (Tobingen: Mohr, 1984). I will refer to them according to their 
number in the Geniza-Fragmente 

2ms Oxford 1531 (Michael 9), fol. 153b 
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In the name of all these holy names and letters which are written 
in this amulet, I adjure and write in the name of Abrasax who 
is appointed over you [fever], that he may uproot you, fever and 
sickness, from the body of Simon, the son of Katia? 


How to communicate the needs, desires, and wishes of human beings 
to the denizens of the celestial realms was one of the great puzzles of 
religious life in late antiquity. People believed in the existence of 
powers greater than themselves who could fulfill their wishes if sup- 
plicated or compelled with the correct words and gestures. These 
human concerns ran the gamut from the intimate details of mundane 
life to the heavenly knowledge that brings salvation. Men and women 
sought the celestial wisdom that only the angels know, or requested 
healing from grave illness or protection from demons. They asked for 
good luck in business, healthy children, and success in the chariot 
races. Like their neighbors, the Jews of Egypt, Palestine, and Babylonia 
sought wisdom, health, and success from God, the angels, or even 
demons. They made their needs known in the prayers of the statutory 
liturgy, which included requests for knowledge, rain, healing, and 
salvation.4 They wrote amulets for healing and put them into the 
walls of synagogues,> or wore amulets of roots against sickness.° 
They adjured the Prince of the Divine Countenance, the Sar ha-Panim, 
to descend from heaven and reveal celestial wisdom to the adjurer “as 
a man speaks with his friend.”” The language of the verbal prayers or 
incantations varied widely from simple requests to elaborate formula- 
tions that called upon high angels with many different names of God. 
They incorporated images of the world of the divine throne and the 
heavenly retinue as well as references to the demons who cause dis- 
ease. 

This study focuses on a particular way that some Jews in late 
antiquity chose to make their needs known in heaven: adjurations that 
form a part of the early Jewish mystical literature known interchange- 


Moseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae: Aramaic 
Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1993) 63 (amulet 19). 

“These requests are all part of the “Prayer of the Eighteen Benedictions.” 
See Joseph Heinemann, Prayer in the Talmud (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1977) 26- 
29, 218-33. 

5Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, 45-46. 

Sb. Shab. 61a. 

7Schafer, Synopse, §634. 
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ably as the Hekhalot literature, or Ma‘aseh Merkabah.* These adjura- 
tions consist of elaborate ritual performances with several purposes: 


"Hekhal means “palace” or “sanctuary.” The Hekhalot form part of the 
heavenly world; the Hekhalot mystic passes through them on his journey to 
the divine throne. Merkabah means “chariot” and refers to the divine chariot- 
throne described in the first chapter of Ezekiel; Ma‘aseh Merkabah is the 
“work of the chariot,” the name which rabbinic texts give to speculation on 
the divine throne-world (m. Hag. 2.1). 

Important treatments of the Hekhalot literature appear in Rachel Elior, 
“Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology—The Perception of Angels in Hekhalot 
Literature,” JSQ 1 (1993/94) 3-53, and eadem, “The Concept of God in the 
Hekhalot Literature,” in Joseph Dan, ed., Proceedings of the First Interna- 
tional Conference on the History of Jewish Mysticism: Early Jewish Mysti- 
cism published in Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought 6 (1987) 13-64 (Hebrew) 
Meir Bar-Ilan, The Mysteries of Jewish Prayer and Hekhalot (Ramat-Gan: 
Bar-Ilan University Press, 1987) [Hebrew]; Ira Chernus, “Individual and 
Community in the Redaction of the Hekhalot Literature,” HUCA 52 (1981) 
253-74; idem, Mysticism in Rabbinic Judaism (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1982); 
idem, “The Pilgrimage to the Merkavah: An Interpretation of Early Jewish 
Mysticism,” in Dan, Early Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem Studies in Jewish 
Thought 6 {1987}) 1-37, and idem, “Visions of God in Merkabah Mysticism," JSJ 
13 (1982) 123-46; Joseph Dan, The Ancient Jewish Mysticism (Tel Aviv: 
Ministry of Defense, 1989) [Hebrew]; and idem, Three Types of Jewish Mys- 
ticism (Cincinnati: University of Cincinnati Press, 1984); Nathaniel Deutsch, 
The Gnostic Imagination: Gnosticism, Mandaeism and Merkabah Mysticism 
(Leiden: Brill, 1995); Ithamar Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysti- 
cism (Leiden: Brill, 1980); and idem, From Apocalypticism to Gnosticism 
(Frankfurt: Lang, 1988); David Halperin, Faces of the Chariot (Tabingen: 
Mohr, 1988); Moshe Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1988); Naomi Janowitz, The Poetics of Ascent (Albany, N 
SUNY Press, 1989); Peter Schafer, Hekhalot-Studien (Tdbingen: Mohr, 1988); 
and idem, The Hidden and Manifest God: Some Major Themes in Early Jewish 
Mysticism (Albany: SUNY Press, 1992); Gershom Scholem, Jewish Gnosti- 
cism, Merkabah Mysticism and Talmudic Tradition (2d ed.; New York: Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America, 1965); idem, Kabbalah (Jerusalem: 
Keter, 1974); and idem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem: Schocken, 
1941); Morton Smith, “Observations on Hekhalot Rabbati,” in Alexander 
Altmann, ed., Biblical and Other Studies (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1963) 142-60; Michael Swartz, Mystical Prayer in Early Judaism 
(Tobingen: Mohr, 1992); and idem, Scholastic Magic: Ritual and Revelation 
in Early Jewish Mysticism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996); Elliot 
R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum that Shines: Vision and Imagination in 
Medieval Jewish Mysticism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994) 74— 
124. 
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to bring down high angels from heaven to teach mysteries, to teach 
Torah, to answer questions in dreams, to heal illness, or to ward off 
demons. The adjurations that involve calling (w7p) and adjuring (200) 
angels to descend from heaven to teach wisdom are especially important 
because they seek to draw divinity, power, and holiness down to earth to 
human beings. My investigation, then, has two foci: (1) analyzing the 
Hekhalot adjurations as performances and (2) situating them in the con- 
text of the Jewish and Greco-Egyptian ritual literature of late antiquity. 
I examine the adjurations through the lens of theories of performative 
language and action in order to demonstrate how the words of the adju- 
ration and accompanying actions, such as ascetic preparations, work to- 
gether to empower the adjurer and enable him to command the angels to 
come to earth and teach wisdom or bestow health upon human beings. 
I compare the Hekhalot adjurations to the revelatory adjurations of the 
Greek magical papyri and to Aramaic Jewish amulets in order to make 
clear the performative character of the Hekhalot adjurations and to show 
how the adjurations belong to a larger complex of ritual practices that 
was widespread in late antiquity. 

The Hekhalot literature, of which these adjurations are a part, con- 
tains a rich combination of mysti cosmological, and ritual ele- 
ments that relate God, the angels, and human beings to one another 
in complex and varied ways. It inc! instructions for ascents to the 
seven heavenly palaces where the initiate can see God and participate 
in the liturgy of the angels; a version of the story (also known from 
the Talmud) of the four who entered pardes; numerous hymns that 
praise God and the angels by hypnotic repetition of phrases; descrip- 
tions of the multitudes of angels, the divine throne, and the other 
features of heaven, including the fiery rivers that divide the different 
ranks of angels; a report of the apotheosis of Enoch the son of Jered 
and his transformation into the foremost angel who stands before 
God, Metatron, the Prince of the Divine Countenance; a portrayal of 
Metafron’s utterance of the divine name as the climax of the angelic 
liturgy; an account of the enormous dimensions of the body of God (shi‘ur 
qomah), including the names given to each limb, and the almost-as- 
immense sizes of the angels and the different levels of heaven; and 
adjurations of powerful angels to descend to earth to teach wisdom, 
as well as the ascetic preparations preceding these rituals.? This lit- 
erature is replete with divine and angelic names recited in order to 


°For a presentation and analysis of the Shi‘ur Qomah texts, see Martin S. 
Cohen, The Shifur Qomah: Texts and Recensions (Tdbingen: Mohr, 1985); 
and idem, The Shi‘ur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistic Jewish 
Mysticism (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1983). 
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bring angels down to earth and grant wisdom to human beings, used 
in seals shown to the angels to gain access to the Hekhalot, or in- 
scribed on amulets worn for protection. The names empower the 
initiate’s ascent and adjuration because they incorporate the letters of 
the divine name through which the world was created.!° 

The Hekhalot literature does not stand alone in its varied themes. 
It shares its concern with the heavenly ascent with earlier Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, Christian apocalypses, some Gnostic texts, and 
the Greek theurgists.'! It shares traditions about angels and heavenly 
ascents with the talmudic and midrashic literature,'? and has methods 
of ritual action in common with Sefer ha-Razim or Aramaic and 
Hebrew apotropaic amulets from Egypt, Palestine, and Babylonia, as 
well as with ritual texts from Egypt in Greek, Demotic, and Coptic.!3 


‘OBlior, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology,” 11. 

‘For a discussion of the connections between the Hekhalot literature and 
the Jewish apocalypses, see Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysti- 
cism, 3-72. See also the discussions by Martha Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven 
in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (New York and Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1993); and idem, “Heavenly Ascent and the Relationship of the 
Apocalypses and the Hekhalot Literature” HUCA 59 (1988) 73-100. Gershom 
Scholem discusses the affinity with Gnostic ascent texts in Major Trends, 49, 
and Jewish Gnosticism, 65-74. Gruenwald also discusses this topic in Apoca- 
lyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 110-19. According to Gruenwald, “it must be 
remarked that gnosticism owes much more to Judaism than vice versa” (119). 
See also Philip Alexander, “Comparing Merkavah Mysticism and Gnosti- 
cism: An Essay in Method,” JJS 35 (1984) 1-18. On the possible connection 
between some of the Hekhalot adjurations and Hermetic and Neoplatonic 
theurgy, see Moshe Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, 166-70. 

"See, for example, y. Hag. 2.1, 6b-8b, b. Hag. 11b—16a, and Pesigta 
Rabbati 20. See Halperin (Faces of the Chariot, 63-114, 262-358) for a dis- 
cussion of some of these themes, especially the heavenly ascent 

‘Sefer ha-Razim (ed. Mordechai Margaliot; Jerusalem: Yediot Ahronot, 
1966) is a book of Hebrew spells and incantations, fragments of which survive 
from the Cairo Geniza or in later Jewish ritual handbooks. It bears a marked 
resemblance to both the Hekhalot literature and the Greco-Egyptian ritual 
literature of late antiquity. Other Jewish magical literature of late antiquity 
appears in the following works: James A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Bowls from Nippur (Philadelphia: Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
1913); Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls: Aramaic 
Incantations of Late Antiquity (24 ed., Jerusalem: Magnes. 1987): and idem, 
Magic Spells and Formulae; Lawrence H. Schiffman and Michael D. Swartz, 
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In section 2 of this chapter I discuss the historical-cultural setting of 
the Hekhalot literature. 

The texts of the Hekhalot literature exist in several forms: manu- 
script fragments from the Cairo Geniza,'4 large medieval manuscripts 
from Europe,'S and scattered references or small sections in midrashim 


Hebrew and Aramaic Incantation Texts from the Cairo Genizah (Sheffield: 
ISOT, 1992); Peter Schafer, Shaul Shaked, Martin Jacobs, Claudia Rohrbacher- 
Sticker, and Giuseppe Veltri, eds., Magische Texte aus der Kairoer Geniza 


of Jerusalem, 1991). For surveys of the Jewish 
literature see Philip Alexander, “Incantations and Books of Maj 
Schurer, ed., The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 
B.C.~A.D. 135) (3 vols.; ed. Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar, and Martin Goodman; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1987) 3.1. 342-79. See also the discussion in 
Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, called “Hekhalot Literature 
and the Jewish Magic Tradition in Palestine and Babylonia,” pp. 17-20. Peter 
Schafer points out the close affinity between the Hekhalot literature and some 
of the fragments of magical texts found in the Cairo Geniza (“Jewish Magic 
Literature in Late Antiquity and Early Middle Ages,” JJS 41 [1990] 75-91). 
The Greek, Demotic, and Coptic ritual literature can be found in: Hans Dieter 
Betz, ed., The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, Including the Demotic 
Spells (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986); Karl Preisendanz, Pa- 
pyri Graecae Magicae: Die griechischen Zauberpapyri (ed. Albert Henrichs; 
2 vols.; 2d ed.; Stuttgart: Teubner, 1973-74) (PGM is the common abbrevia- 
tion for these texts); Angelius Kropp, Ausgewdhite koptische Zaubertexte 
(Brussels: Edition de la fondation égyptologique reine Elisabeth, 1930-31); 
and Marvin Meyer and Richard Smith, eds., Ancient Christian Magic: Coptic 
Texts of Ritual Power (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1994). 

'4Most of the Geniza fragments of the Hekhalot literature appear in Schafer, 
Geniza-Fragmente; additional fragments have been published by Peter Schafer, 
“Bin neues Hekhalot-Rabbati Fragment,” in idem, Hekhalot-Studien, 96-103, 
and idem, “Ein unbekanntes Geniza-Fragment zur Hekhalot-Literatur,” in idem, 
Hekhalot-Studien, 104-17. T.-S. K 21.95.C. (one large leaf) and K 21.95.G 
were published by Ithamar Gruenwald (“New Fragments from the Hekhalot 
Literature” Tarbiz 38 [1969] 354-72 and 39 [1970] 216-17 [Hebrew]. 

'SPeter Schafer has surveyed the extant medieval manuscripts of the Hekhalot 
literature in the introduction to the Synopse (viii-xvii) and in his article, 
“Handschriften zur Hekhalot-Literatur,” in idem, Hekhalot-Studien, 154-233. 
Some Hekhalot materials are also to be found in Ms Sassoon 290 (e.g., quo- 
tations from the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim; for discussion, see Chapter 
2 below, pp. 101-4). 
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and in the Babylonian and Palestinian Talmuds.'® Other medieval 
polemical, halakhic, or mystical works, beginning in the ninth cen- 
tury, also quote snippets of these texts.!7 The earliest manuscript frag- 


'6For discussions of the extent of the Hekhalot literature, see Scholem, Jewish 
Gnosticism, 1-8; Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 134-217; 
and Peter Schafer, “Tradition and Redaction in Hekhalot Literature,” in idem, 
Hekhalot-Studien 8-16. In his review of the Synopse, Philip Alexander (JJS 34 
[1983] 105) criticizes Schafer’s noninclusion of some of the midrashic material 
and other texts, such as Alpha Beta de-Rabbi Agiba. Schafer responds to Alexander's 
criticism in the introduction to the German translation of Hekhalot Rabati in 
Peter Schafer, Hans-Jargen Becker, Klaus Hermann, Claudia Rohrbacher-Sticker, 
and Stefan Siebers, eds., Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur (4 vols.; Tabingen: 
Mohr, 1987) 2. viii-xii. Alexander expressed concer that the publication of the 
Synopse posed the danger of creating a new “corpus” of the Hekhalot literature, 
while Schafer expressly renounced such an objective. 

"77 he earliest reference to any element of the Hekhalot traditions, in this case 
to the Shur Qomah, appears in one of the letters against the Jews that Agobard, 
Archbishop of Lyons, addressed to King Ludwig the Pious in 829 (Heinrich 
Graetz, “Die mystische Literatur in der gaonischen Epoche,” MGWJ 8 [1859) 
111). Another significant source for early Hekhalot traditions are Karaite denun- 
ciations of Hekhalot mysticism. Al-Qirqisani mentions several parts of the Hekhalot 
traditions (Leon Nemoy, “Al-Qirqisani’s Account of the Jewish Sects,” HUCA 7 
[1930] 331, 350-51, 395). Salmon b. Yeruham’s (tenth-century Egypt) denuncia- 
tion of rabbanite beliefs, addressed to Saadya Gaon, contains references to an- 
thropomorphic midrash, Shiur Qomah, and Sar ha-Torah, as well as to theurgic 
books (Israel Davidson, ed., The Book of the Wars of the Lord (New York: JTSA, 
1934] 110, 112, 113, 114-24). Saadya Gaon (tenth-century Egypt and then Iraq, 
where he became gaon of Sura in 928) replied to Salmon’s attacks on the Shi‘ur 
Qomah by reinterpreting these traditions (Benjamin M. Lewin, ed., Orzar ha- 
Geonim (12 vols.; Haifa and Jerusalem, 1928} |. 15-18). The famous responsum 
of R. Sherira Gaon and R. Hai Gaon (969-1038, Baghdad) deals with various 
aspects of the Hekhalot literature, particularly its connection with the story of the 
four who entered pardes (ibid. 4. 13-14). Megillat Ahimaaz, an eleventh-century 
Italian Jewish historiographic work, contains references toa “Book of the Merkabah” 
and to the “secret of the merkabah” (Ahimaaz b. Paltiel, Megillat Ahimaaz (ed. 
Binyamin Klar; Jerusalem: Tarshish, 1944-45} 30). This examination of the various 
early references to the Hekhalot traditions demonstrates that by the ninth century 
(and perhaps by the mid-eighth century) a number of macroforms of the Hekhalot 
literature and related theurgic literature already existed: Hekhalot Rabbati and 
Hekhalot Zutarti, Shi‘ur Qomah, Sar ha-Torah, Sefer Razim, Raza Rabbah, Sefer 
Shem b. Noah, Alphabet de-Rabbi Agiba, Book of Ishmael, Sefer ha-Merkabah, 
Hakkarat Panim and Sidre Sirtutin, Harba de-Moshe, and Sefer ha-Yashar. Most 
of these were probably composite works, made up of an assortment of traditions. 
The titles of only a few of them indicate a definite content (like Sar ha-Torah or 
Shi‘ur Qomah). The works to which the extant manuscripts give these various 
titles are generally composite. 
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ments from the Cairo Geniza date from the ninth century.'® The ear- 
liest medieval European manuscript dates from around 1300.!9 Com- 
prehensive editions of the complete manuscripts of the Hekhalot texts 
from medieval Europe and the fragments from the Cairo Geniza ap- 
peared only in the 1980s. The medieval sources refer to several 
distinct texts, which modern scholars have designated as: Hekhalot 
Rabbati, Hekhalot Zutarti, Ma‘aseh Merkabah, Merkabah Rabbah, 3 
Enoch, and Shi‘ur Qomah, although the German scholar Peter Schafer 
and his colleagues have questioned the validity of describing the dif- 
ferent Hekhalot writings as clearly defined “books.” 


‘The earliest Geniza manuscript is T.-S. K 21.95.S, published in Schafer, 
Geniza-Fragmente, 9-32. This manuscript is in the form of a scroll (ibid., 9). 

‘Malachi Beit-Arié dated Ms Oxford Michael 9 (Neubauer 1531) to around 
1300, See Schafer, Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur 2. xvi. 

2Schafer, Synopse and idem, Geniza-Fragmente. Earlier editions of some 
of the texts usually collated fewer manuscripts. On Hekhalot Rabati: “Pirkei 
Hekhalot,” in Shlomo Aharon Wertheimer, ed., Batei Midrashot (2 vols.; Sth 
ed.; Jerusalem: Ktav Yad ve-Sefer, 1989) 1. 67136 (Ms Jerusalem 4); “Hekhalot 
in Adolph Jelinek, Ber ha-Midrash (6 books in 2 vols.; 3d ed.; 
Wahrmann, 1967) 2.3. 83-108 (Ms Michael 9). A translation of 
9, based on Wertheimer’s edition, appears in David Blumenthal, 
Understanding Jewish Mysticism: A Source Reader: The Merkabah Tradition 
and the Zoharic Tradition (New York: Ktav, 1978) 53-97. Aryeh Kaplan has 
also translated selected chapters in Meditation and Kabbalah (York Beach, 
ME: Samuel Weiser, 1985) 42-54. On Hekhalot Zutarti: a partial edition 
appears in Shlomo Musajoff, Merkavah Shelemah (Jerusalem: n.p., 1921) 6a— 
8b; Carl S. Waldman created a critical edition on the basis of Ms Dropsie 436 
for his unpublished master's thesis, “Hekalot Zutarti: A Critical Edition Based 
on a Geniza Manuscript” (M.A. thesis, Yeshiva University, 1978); Rachel 
Elior published a critical edition based on the New York manuscript in Jerusalem 
Studies in Jewish Thought, suppl. 1 (1982). On this edition, see the remarks 
of Peter Schafer, “A Critical Edition of Hekhalot Zutarti,” Tarbiz 54 (1984) 
153-57 [Hebrew]. On Ma‘aseh Merkabah: Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 103~ 
17 (mss Michael 9 and New York 8128). On Merkabah Rabbah: a partial 
edition in Musajoff, Merkavah Shelemah, 1a~6a. On 3 Enoch: Derush Pirge 
Hekhalot (Prague: n.p., ca. 1650); Sefer Hekhalot (Lemberg/Lv6v: n.p., 1864; 
subsequent printings: Warsaw: n.p., 1875; Piotrkow: n.p., 1883); Musajoff, 
Merkavah Shelemah, 8b-22a; Hugo Odeberg, ed., 3 Enoch or the Hebrew 
Book of Enoch (1928; New York: Ktav, 1973); this edition also includes a 
“Prolegomenon” by Jonas C. Greenfield; see also the English translation by 
Philip S. Alexander, “3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch (Fifth to Sixth Cen- 
tury A.D.)” in James H. Charlesworth, ed., The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 
(2 vols.; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1983-85) 1. 223-316; and the German 
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The Hekhalot texts have as their heroes several important tannaitic 
figures, principally R. Ishmael, R. Aqiba, R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah, 
and R. Eliezer the Great. These attestations are, however, pseudepi- 
graphic in the same way as the apocalypses are always ascribed to the 


translations by Helmut Hofmann, Das sogenannte hebrdische Henochbuch (3 
Enoch) (BBB 58; Konigstein: Hanstein, 1984), and by Peter Schafer, Klaus 
Herrmann, Ulrike Hirschfelder, and Gerold Necker, eds., Ubersetzung der 
Hekhalot-Literatur I §§1—80 (Tabingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1995). On Seder Rabbah 
de-Bereishit: Wertheimer, Batei Midrashot, |. 19-48 (Ms Jerusalem 4); and 
Nicolas Séd, “Une cosmologie juive de haut moyen age: La Bérayta d! Ma‘asch 
Beresit,” REJ 123 (1964) 259-305, 124 (1965) 23-123. On Harba de-Moshe: 
Moses Gaster, “The Sword of Moses,” in idem, ed., Studies in Folklore, Magic, 
Medieval Romance, Hebrew Apocrypha, and Samaritan Archaeology (3 vols.; 
London: Maggs, 1925-28) 1. 288-337, 3. 69-103; and Yuval Harari, Harba 
de Mosheh (M.A. thesis, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1991). The follow- 
ing works do not appear in the Synopse, but are sometimes included among the 
Hekhalot texts: Re’uyot Yehezgel: Ithamar Gruenwald, “Visions of Ezekiel, 
Critical Edition and Commentary,” in Israel Weinstock, ed., Temirin: Texts 
and Studies in Kabbalah and Hasidism (2 vols.; Jerusalem: Mosad ha-Rav 
Kook, 1972) 1. 101-39. It appeared previously in Wertheimer, Batei Midrashot, 
2. 127-34. Masekhet Hekhalot: Jellenik, Bet ha-Midrash, 1.2. 40-47; and 
Wertheimer, Batei Midrashot, 1. 55-62. A critical edition has been published 
by Klaus Herrmann, ed., Massekhet Hekhalot: Traktat von den himmlischen 
Paldsten (Tubingen: Mohr, 1994). Chiromantic and physiognomic fragments: 
Gershom Scholem, “Hakarat Panim ve-Sidre Sirtusin,” in Umberto Cassuto, 
ed., Sefer Asaf (Jerusalem: Mosad ha-Rav Kook, 1952/53) 459-95; and Ithamar 
Gruenwald, “Qetatim Hadashim mi-Sifrut Hakarat-Panim ve-Sidre-Sirjutin” 
Tarbiz 40 (1970/71) 301-19. Other texts with connections to the Hekhalot 
literature include: Sefer ha-Malbush (this is not found in the major manu- 
scripts published by Schafer, but can be found in Ms Sassoon 290, pp. 311- 
MS British Museum 752, fol. 92-93; ms Oxford 1960 [Michael 473], Ms 
British Museum 736 [Or. 6577}; and Jerusalem-Mousaieff 27; see Gershom 
Scholem “Tradition and New Creation in the Ritual of the Kabbalists,” in 
idem, On the Kabbalah and Its Symbolism (New York: Schocken, 1969] 136- 
37); Havdala de-Rabbi Aqiba (ed. Gershom Scholem) Tarbiz 50 (1980/81) 
243-81; Alpha Beta de-Rabbi Aqiba (ed. Wertheimer, Batei Midrashot, 2 
343-418; Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, 1.3. 12-64; translation by August Wansche, 
Aus Israels lehrhallen {5 vols.; Leipzig: Pfeiffer, 1907-10] 4. 168-269); Elle 
Ezkera: Gottfried Reg, Die Geschichte von den Zehn Martyrern (Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1985); Gedullat-Moshe traditions: Wertheimer, Batei Midrashot, 1. 
271-85; compare also Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-21; Midrash Mishle 
(ed. Burton Visotzky [New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1990], 84- 
86). For further information, see Schafer, Synopse. vi-viii, and idem, Ubersetzung 
der Hekhalot-Literatur 2. viii-xii 
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great figures of the biblical past.2! Dating the Hekhalot literature and 
determining its places of origin is difficult and still disputed by schol- 
ars; estimates range from first- or second-century Palestine to sixth- 
to eighth-century Babylonia. Opinions remain divided about who com- 
posed these texts, ranging from the major figures of rabbinic Judaism 
in Palestine, to uneducated rebels against rabbinic authority, to a post- 
talmudic elite in Babylonia.” Sections 3 and 4 of this chapter discuss 
text-critical and redactional issues in the study of the Hekhalot manu- 
scripts and survey the history of research on the nature, provenance, 
and dating of this literature. 

My discussion encompasses several types of adjurations found in 
the Hekhalot literature, most of which fall under the loose title of 
“revelation adjurations,” the purpose of which is to gain a revelation 
from God or an angel. These include adjurations to call angels down 
from heaven, as well as adjurations to gain answers to one’s questions 
in dreams. The adjurations for calling or adjuring angels to descend 
from heaven to teach wisdom to human beings (which Moshe Idel 
called “drawing-down theurgy”)® form part of the Sar ha-Torah com- 
plex of traditions. I am also interested in adjurations for healing or 
exorcism that incorporate Hekhalot terminology and images, because 
they demonstrate how Hekhalot language did not remain the posses- 
sion of only a mystical elite, but became part of adjurational language 
as a whole.*> Chapter 2, “Adjurations in the Hekhalot Literature,” 


2 Joseph Dan, The Revelation of the Secret of the World: The Beginning of 
Jewish Mysticism in Late Antiquity (Providence: Brown University Press, 
1992) 20-24, 

BScholem, Major Trends, 40-79; idem, Jewish Gnosticism, 1-19; Halperin, 
Faces of the Chariot, 427-55; Peter Schafer, “The Aim and Purpose of Early 
Jewish Mysticism,” in idem, Hekhalot-Studien (Tubingen: Mohr, 1988) 277-95. 

2 Moshe Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, 166-70. 

™The Sar ha-Torah traditions provide a way of learning Torah through adju- 
ration. Other angels of revelation are the Sar ha-Panim, the Prince of the Divine 
Countenance, and the Malakh ha-Panim, the Angel of the Divine Countenance. 

See, for example, Schafer, Synopse, §676, which refers to revealing the 
“secrets of secrets” to all of Israel. For a discussion of the exoteric character of 
the Hekhalot literature, see Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 
122-23, 137, 143, 156-57; and Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 370, 375, 385-86. 
While some texts enjoin secrecy upon the practitioners (see, for example, the 
section on the “book of names,” in Schafer, Synopse, §§489-95), other texts 
instruct the adept to tell others about his experiences. See the discussion in Schafer 
(Hidden and Manifest God, 146-47, 157-58), who emphasizes the opposing ten- 
dencies in the Hekhalot literature toward both esotericism and the desire to reveal 
the secrets to “all of Israel.” 
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surveys the adjurations of the Hekhalot literature and classifies them 
according to goals and formulas used in adjuration. 

Ascetic preparations that the adept must undergo are a crucial part 
of some of the adjurational rituals to bring angels down from heaven 
or to learn Torah. The ascetic restrictions demonstrate the practical 
character of the Hekhalot texts, since they spell out to the adept 
instructions on what to do before and during his utterance of the 
adjurations. These restrictions include fasting, frequent immersions in 
water, and avoidance of sexual activity and of women. They draw on 
Jewish practices otherwise known from talmudic discussions and gaonic 
responsa, such as purification from sexual activity before prayer or 
Torah study, or men refraining from eating food prepared by menstru- 
ating women, but they far surpass the rabbinic halakhah in their strict- 
ness. They may also offer clues about those who composed the 
Hekhalot adjurations. In chapter 3, “Ascetic Preparations for Hekhalot 
Adjurations,” I discuss the relationship of these ascetic restrictions to 
those found in the Greco-Egyptian and Jewish adjurational literature, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, the apocalyptic literature, talmudic literature, 
gaonic responsa, and the Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah, a sixth- or 
seventh-century extra-rabbinic halakhic text, which severely restricts 
a menstruating woman's contact with men and with holy places or 
texts. 

While earlier scholars such as Gershom Scholem or Ithamar 
Gruenwald often included the adjurations of the Hekhalot literature 
within the overarching category of “magic” or “theurgy,” a more use- 
ful way of analyzing them is as ritual performances to gain power. 
My analysis draws upon the work of theorists who criticize the dis- 
tinction between “magic” and “religion” and employ other categories. 
Stanley Tambiah thus discusses the efficacy of the word of power, the 
performative use of language, and the importance of ritual action.27 
John L. Austin and John Searle pioneered the study of “speech-acts,” 


2*Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah, in Chaim Meir Horowitz, ed... Tosfata Atiqata, 
(Frankfurt: Bet Mishar ha-Sefarim shel H. M. Horovits, 1889-90) section 5 

Stanley Tambiah, Magic, Science, Religion, and the Scope of Rationality 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); idem, “The Magical Power 
of Words,” “Form and Meaning of Magical Acts.” and “A Performative Ap- 
proach to Ritual,” in idem, Culture, Thought, and Social Action (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1985) 17-59, 60-86, 123-66. Naomi Janowitz 
also makes use of theories of performative language in her book, The Poetics 
of Ascent, 106-11. 
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approaching language not as a description of action but as an agent 
of action.”® These studies provide the means for analyzing the Hekhalot 
adjurations as ritual actions performed within a definite cosmological 
framework. In section 5 of this chapter, I propose a definition of the 
adjurations in the Hekhalot literature as ritual practices to gain power. 
The fourth chapter, “Adjurations as Performance,” presents the theory 
of performative language as it applies to adjurations selected from the 
Hekhalot literature. It also addresses the question of whether these 
texts contain rituals of angelic adjuration, or are a purely literary 
development of preexisting mystical and magical themes. 

Chapter 5, “The Hekhalot Adjurations in the Matrix of Ritual Prac- 
tice of Late Antiquity,” compares the selected texts to both Greco- 
Egyptian ritual texts and other Jewish incantations and amulets, in an 
effort to show how those who framed the Hekhalot adjurations put 
their stamp on the practices of adjuration so widespread in late antiq- 
uity.2” Contemporary Greco-Egyptian ritual literature also contains 
adjurations of gods or angels to serve the magician, spells to ascend 
to heaven, and techniques of divination, all of which are comparable 
to the Hekhalot adjurations in terms of common structures, methods, 
and goals.2° Sefer ha-Razim and Jewish Aramaic amulets from Pales- 
tine and Babylonia share similar adjurational language and descrip- 


28John L. Austin, How to Do Things with Words (ed. James Opie Urmson 
and Marina Sbisa; 2d ed.; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1975); 
John Searle, Speech Acts: An Essay in the Philosophy of Language (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969); idem, “A Taxonomy of I!locutionary 
Acts” in idem, Expression and Meaning: Studies in the Theory of Speech Acts 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979); Sam Gill, “Prayer as Per- 
son: The Performative Force in Navajo Prayer Acts,” HR 17 (1977) 143-57; 
Lawrence Sullivan, “Sound and Senses: Toward a Hermeneutic of Perfor- 
mance,” HR 26 (1986) 1-33; Stanley Tambiah, “A Performative Approach to 
Ritual,” in idem, Culture, Thought, and Social Action, 123-66. 

Lawrence Hoffman, “Censoring In and Censoring Out: A Function of 
Liturgical Language,” in Joseph Gutman, ed., Ancient Synagogues: The State 
of Research (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1981) 22. For a detailed discussion 
of methodological presuppositions that show how Jewish religious life par- 
ticipates in the general cultural/religious life, see Lawrence Hoffman, Beyond 
the Text: A Holistic Approach to Liturgy (Bloomington and Indianapolis: 
Indiana University Press, 1989) 149-71. 

2°See Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 75-83; and Morton Smith, “Observa- 
tions on Hekhalot Rabati,” 150-55. 158-60. 
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tions of the heavenly world with the Hekhalot texts. The clearly 
performative character of this literature highlights as well the nature 
of the Hekhalot adjurations. I seek, therefore, to place the Hekhalot 
adjurations within the historical and cultural matrix of late antiquity, 
and provide additional evidence, as Morton Smith says, “that the 
Hekhalot books are not merely theoretical or imaginative books, but 
reflections of an actual practice.”>! 


HISTORICAL-CULTURAL SETTING OF THE 
HEKHALOT LITERATURE 


Jews, Christians, and pagans in the world of late antiquity held in 
common many ideas regarding the structure of the universe, even if 
they expressed these concepts in different languages or justified them 
by different theological formulations. The earth was the center of the 
universe, surrounded by the concentric spheres of the planets, the sun, 
the moon; above them was the sphere of the fixed stars, and above 
that the divine realm. The divine realm itself subdivided further into 
many levels of increasing holiness. According to pagan conceptions, 
the planets obeyed the various gods of the syncretistic Greco-Roman 
pantheon or were identical to them. Among the Gnostics, the malevo- 
lent archons who barred the adept’s ascent replaced these deities.?? 
Some Jews and Christians divided the divine world into seven heav- 
ens, each occupied by various beings and objects.** As Gershom 
Scholem notes, “In accordance with the astrological system of seven 
heavens and seven spheres current in the Hellenistic world and taken 
over both by Hermetic and Gnostic writings, talmudic tradition, too, 
knows of seven heavens.”5 According to Resh Lakish, the second 


3!§mith, “Observations on Hekhalot Rabbati,”154. 

*Franz Cumont, Astrology and Religion Among the Greeks and Romans 
(1912; reprinted New York: Dover, 1960) 57-76; Ramsay MacMullen, Pa- 
ganism in the Roman Empire (New Haven and London: Yale, 1981) 73-94. 

33See the discussion in Alan F. Segal, “Heavenly Ascent in Hellenistic 
Judaism, Early Christianity, and Their Environment,” ANRW 2. 23.2.1333- 
93; and David E. Aune, “The Apocalypse of John and Graeco-Roman Reve- 
latory Magic,” NTS 33 (1987) 487-88. 

According to Resh Lakish in b. Hag. 12b and Ascension of Isaiah 7.1- 
9.42 (trans. M. A. Knibb; “Martyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah,” OTP 2. 165- 
72), God resides in the seventh heaven. See, however, T. Levi 2-3, which 
describes three heavens (trans. Howard Clark Kee, “Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,” OTP 1. 788-89) 

>5Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 65. 
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heaven (xp) contains the sun, moon, stars, and constellations, while 
the fourth heaven (‘n31) contains the heavenly Jerusalem, the temple, 
altar, and Michael the great prince, who sacrifices on the altar. In the 
seventh heaven dwell the various orders of angels (the ofannim, the 
seraphim, the holy creatures (o7pn mn], and the ministering angels), 
the throne of glory, and “the king, the living God, high and ex- 
alted.”» The Ascension of Isaiah presents similar ideas of the con- 
tents of the various heavens. 

Common to these pictures is the idea of ascending levels of holi- 
ness and purity, with the top level being absolutely pure and holy. 
More than that, an immense distance exists between the human and 
the divine.>” This distance teems with daimons good and bad, angels, 
heroes and other deified human beings, the gods or angels of the 
planets, archangels, greater gods, and deified abstractions.°® In the 
system of the Chaldaean Oracles, a curious mixture of Neoplatonic 
philosophy and concepts found in the Greek magical papyri, the fa- 
ther with his attributes of will and power (or the mother) reigns at the 
top of the hierarchy. Human beings cannot apprehend the father. Below 
them is the intelligible world, and below it are two gods who are both 
hypostasized ideas and deities: Psyche-Hekate and Aion. Still further 
below them is the level of the seven deified planets, daimons, and 
messengers between the world and the father.® In the Hekhalot litera- 
ture, similarly, the mystic who has journeyed through the six hekhalot 
(themselves filled with angels, rivers of fire, and other wonders) and 
has arrived at the seventh still faces ranks upon ranks of angels be- 
tween him and the supreme vision of God enthroned in glory. 

Similar hierarchies appear in the Greek magical papyri, which re- 
flect prevailing pagan formulations of these ideas. In the so-called 
Mithras Liturgy, a text that provides instructions for ascension and 


36, Hag. 12b-13a, although R. Aha says that there was another firmament 
above the seventh heaven. 

3p. Hag. 13a explains just how large those distances are. Elior, “Mysti- 
cism, Magic, and Angelology,” 17, 20. 

Morton Smith, Jesus the Magician (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1978) 
68-69. 
2The whole system is described in Hans Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles and 
Theurgy: Mysticism, Magic and Platonism in the Later Roman Empire (Cairo: 
L'Institut Frangais D'Archeologie Orientale, 1956) 67-176. 

“©PGM 4. 475-829. The classic discussion is by Albrecht Dieterich, Eine 
Mithrasliturgie (Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1910). 
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revelation, the adept first rises to midair“! and sees the visible gods 
(probably the planets).** He or she then rises up to the sun, enters the 
world of the gods,*? sees Helios“ and other deities, and finally 
Mithras.45 Other invocations in the papyri call upon Hekate, Selene 
(the moon), Helios, Apollo, Agathodaimon, and Aion (who is referred 
to as “God of Gods”). For the most part the papyri do not clearly 
delineate the different levels of the universe, but they do reflect com- 
monly held ideas about its structure. In particular, the papyri empha- 
size the more accessible divine beings, such as personal and planetary 
daimons, though without neglecting invocations of the supreme gods. 
Deities abstracted elsewhere (for example, in the writings of the Greek 
theurgists such as Iamblichus or in the Chaldean Oracles) here re- 
ceive their full mythological attributes.‘ 

In all the Greco-Roman adjurational literature, despite the immense 
distances separating the human and the divine realms, there is con- 
stant traffic between heaven and earth, or to put it more accurately, 
among their different levels. This travel involves both human ascents 
and the descent of gods, spirits, or angels from one level or another 
of heaven. The Neoplatonic theurgists, especially Iamblichus and 
Proclus, used rituals of ascension very much like those described in 
the magical papyri; this is also true of the theurgical system of the 
Chaldaean Oracles. The Chaldaean Oracles and the magical papyri 


“'PGM 4. 542. 

“Ibid., 4. 545-50. 

“Ibid., 4. 626. 

“‘Ibid., 4. 640. 

‘SIbid., 4. 699. 

“SIbid., 1. 164. 

“7See, for example, the hymn to Selene-Hekate in PGM 4. 2785-870. For 
a discussion of Hekate's connection to revelatory magic, see Sarah Iles Johnston, 
Hekate Soteira: A Study of Hekate's Role in the Chaldean Oracles and Re- 
lated Literature (American Classical Studies 21; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990); 
eadem, “Crossroads,” Zeitschrift fir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 88 (1991) 
217-24 (my thanks to Professor Albert Henrichs for these references); and 
Aune, “The Apocalypse of John and Graeco-Roman Revelatory Magic,” 484~ 
7. For an introduction to magic in the world of late antiquity, see idem, “Magic 
in Early Christianity,” ANRW 2.23.2 1507-57, especially 1516-23. See also 
Philip S. Alexander, “The Historical Setting of the Hebrew Book of Enoch,” 
JIS 28 (1977) 179. 

“Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles, 177-257. 
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also entreat the gods and daimons to come to earth to do the bidding 
of the adjurer. These texts include, for example, the conjuration of 
Hekate,‘ adjurations to acquire assistant daimons to do all one de- 
sires, and an invocation of Apollo to answer questions “about ev- 
erything that is part of magical knowledge.”5! 

‘Among Jews and Christians, the extensive apocalyptic tradition de- 
scribes ascents to heaven or visions of heaven (for example, the Enoch 
literature, the Apocalypse of Abraham, 3 Baruch, the Revelation of John, 
and the Ascension of Isaiah). Angels also descend to earth to bring humans 
up to heaven or reveal secrets to them (for example, / Enoch 7 and 8), 
but in this literature, human beings do not compel them to descend.*? On 
the contrary, neither the heavenward ascent of a person nor the descent 
from heaven by a divine being come about through human volition.» 
Every action begins in heaven. The Hekhalot literature, on the other 
hand, instructs the adept on how to ascend to heaven and (as I describe 
in chapter 4) gives detailed information about how to adjure heaven's 
denizens to visit earth and reveal secrets to humans (see, for example, 
the adjurations of the Sar ha-Panim, the Sar ha-Torah, and the angels of 
the dream-revelation adjurations). 

The Hekhalot literature shares many characteristics with the other 
revelatory literature of late antiquity, but it has distinctive elements 
that are clearly traceable to Jewish tradition. The holy beings of the 
Hekhalot texts are angels and not planetary deities, for example, and 
their generic classifications (as ofannim or hayyot) derive from the 
Bible (for example, Ezekiel 1).** As I have hinted already, the Hekhalot 
literature nonetheless resembles the pagan magical/theurgical litera- 
ture in that, unlike talmudic or apocalyptic literature, both the Hekhalot 
and the Greco-Roman texts contain instructions for bringing angels 


“Ibid. 240-6. 

S°PGM 1. 1-42, 42-195. 

S'bid., 1. 262-347. 

52See, however, T. Levi 5.5: “And I said to him {the angel who had brought 
Levi up to heaven), ‘I beg you, lord, teach me your name, so that I may call on 
you in the day of tribulation.’ And he said, ‘I am the angel who makes intercession 
for the nation Israel, that they might not be beaten’ (Howard C. Kee, “Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 790). Levi's desire to know the angel's name 
may reflect a belief that utterance of the name will bring the angel to help him, 
similar to the effect that calling upon the name of the angel has in adjuration. 

$3Dan, Secret of the World, 27-28; Himmelfarb, Ascent 10 Heaven, 109-10. 

“Elior, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology.” 22-27. 
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down to earth to reveal secrets to humanity. Chapter 5 explores the 
commonalities between these two types of literature in greater detail. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE HEKHALOT LITERATURE: 
REDACTIONAL AND TEXT-CRITICAL ISSUES 


Much of the prior study of the Hekhalot literature has concentrated 
on analyzing the contents and central themes of the texts, or has tried 
to determine their provenance and authorship. Basic issues of the 
textual basis of the Hekhalot literature did not form an important part 
of this study until the late 1970s, when Peter Schafer and his col- 
leagues in Germany began to analyze and publish the manuscripts of 
the Hekhalot literature. Schafer began with a literary analysis of the 
manuscripts from Europe and the Cairo Geniza. At first, he found it 
difficult to go behind what earlier scholars had said to study the texts 
themselves, both because the extant editions were of dubious quality 
and because the original manuscripts were so difficult to obtain. He 
decided that “It proved absolutely necessary to turn towards the 
Hekhalot literature first of all as literature, and to establish the textual 
basis for the literary genus of the Hekhalot literature.”°5 He conse- 
quently published the texts first. 

Schafer’s subsequent text studies started from the premise that one 
could not gloss over the literary and redaction-critical problems in 
favor of studies of the history of ideas in the Hekhalot literature. It 
was necessary to sort out the literary structures of the texts before 
going on to compare them with other literatures (rabbinic or gnostic 
literature). One could not consider motifs and ideas independently of 
the literature of which they were a part.% The question of the literary 
character of the Hekhalot literature connected fundamentally with the 
substantive themes. A thorough analysis presupposes that literary form 
and ideas act upon each other in multifarious ways.’” 

While Gershom Scholem and Ithamar Gruenwald described a num- 
ber of Hekhalot texts and the possible relationships between them 
(Hekhalot Zutarti, Hekhalot Rabbati, Ma‘aseh Merkabah, Merkabah 
Rabbah, 3 Enoch, and Shifur Qomah),°8 examination of the manu- 


55Peter Schafer, “Einleitung,” in Hekhalot-Studien, | (translation mine). 

SIbid., 2. 

S7Ibid., 3. See Elior's criticism of this position in “The Concept of God.” 
13-14. She holds that despite the need for textual criticism, it is still possible 
to investigate these texts phenomenologically 

*8Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 1-8: Gruenwald. Apocalyptic and Merkavah 
Mysticism, 142-217 
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script evidence reveals both the unedited state of some of these “books” 
and the presence of much Hekhalot material outside of them. Halperin, 
in speaking of one of the Hekhalot “books,” describes the state of the 
manuscripts well: 


Its beginning and its end might be unmarked, or might be marked 
differently in different manuscripts. One manuscript might include 
within the confines of the text large chunks of material that other 
manuscripts omitted entirely, located within other Hekhalot texts, or 
placed in a different position in the same text.°? 


Schafer dealt with this situation not by attempting to create critical 
editions of the various “books,” but by publishing a synopsis of seven 
important Hekhalot manuscripts as well as a volume of the relevant 
Geniza fragments. This material includes previously published texts: 
Hekhalot Rabbati, Hekhalot Zutarti, 3 Enoch, Merkabah Rabbah, and 
Ma‘aseh Merkabah, as well as Hekhalot material never before avail- 
able in print. According to Schafer, it was not possible to favor any 
one manuscript as the base text for a critical edition, because of the 
corrupt state of the textual tradition. A critical edition in the classical 
sense would have arbitrarily chosen one text as the base and would 
have required a large apparatus to show all the variants, which in 
many cases would have recorded “better” readings than the base text. 
The reader would have needed always to look at the apparatus to 
check all the variants, since another manuscript in a particular case 
could have offered a “better” reading than did the base text. 

According to Schafer, the “books” or “writings” that other scholars 
had discussed before his collection was published are not fixed enti- 
ties with a clearly defined textual base. They did not develop from an 
original text to different versions or vice versa.‘! Each of these texts 
has several identities. They are independent entities that stand in a 
dynamic relationship to one another.®? The transmission of the Hekhalot 


S*Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 364. 

“Schafer, Synopse, v. See, however, the arguments of James Davila in 
favor of a critical edition of Hekhalot Rabbati (“Prolegomena to a Critical 
Edition of the Hekhalot Rabati,” JJS 45 [1994] 208-26). 

Peter Schafer, “The Problem of the Redactional Identity of ‘Hekhalot 
Rabbati,’” in Dan, Early Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought 
6 [1987] 10) [Hebrew]. 
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material was in flux for a long time, and the redaction in different 
writings represents a relatively late stage of development. The 
Hekhalot texts represent strongly fluctuating traditions, although this 
is true in different measures for different “writings” (this is less true, 
for example, for Hekhalot Rabbati than for Hekhalot Zutarti). As 
Schafer puts it, “The most significant result of investigations under- 
taken so far has been to show that we are dealing with an extremely 
fluctuating literature that has been crystallized in various macroforms, 
which are nonetheless interwoven with one another on many different 
levels.”65 Schafer also differs from Scholem in the relative dating of 
the texts. While Scholem viewed Hekhalot Zutarti as the oldest of the 
texts, followed by Hekhalot Rabbati, Merkabah Rabbah, Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah, and 3 Enoch, Schafer sees Hekhalot Rabbati as the oldest 
of the texts, followed by Hekhalot Zutarti, Ma‘aseh Merkabah, 
Merkabah Rabbah, and 3 Enoch. Schafer does not state an opinion 
about the absolute dating of the Hekhalot texts, principally, it seems, 
because of the complicated process of transmission of the texts.% 
Schafer’s essay, “Tradition and Redaction in Hekhalot Literature,” 
is a programmatic statement based on his earlier description of the 
manuscripts of the Hekhalot literature and on his publication of the 
Synopse,®” in which he summarizes his research on the “redactional 
shape of the different ‘works’ of Hekhalot literature” and delineates 
“the relationship between tradition and redaction in these texts."®8 He 
criticizes Gruenwald’s fixing of the beginning and end of many of the 
works in the second section of his Apocalyptic and Merkabah Mysti- 
cism and comes to the following conclusions: (1) It is impossible to 
determine the extent of Hekhalot Zutarti or to recognize any structure 
in the text. There is no evidence for redactional activity.© (2) Hekhalot 


Schafer, Synopse, v, vii 

“Ibid., v. 

©SSchafer, Hidden and Manifest God. 6. 

“Ibid. 8. 

"For a detailed literary analysis of the separate “works” of the Hekhalot 
literature, see the articles in Schafer, Hekhalot-Studien on Merkabah Rabbah, 
Hekhalot Zutarti, Hekhalot Rabbati, Shi‘ur Qomah, and his discussions of 
Hekhalot Rabbati, Ma‘aseh Merkabah, and 3 Enoch in the article “Handschriften 
zur Hekhalot-Literatur,” 17-83, 154-233 

“Schafer, “Tradition and Redaction in Hekhalot Literature,” 8. 

bid., 10. Rachel Elior (“Hekhalot Zutarti,” 3) independently came to the 
same conclusions about the content and structure of Hekhalot Zutarti, which 
she refers to as an “example of a textual fiction whose redactional unity 
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Rabbati underwent more extensive redaction than Hekhalot Zutarti, 
but 


we must nevertheless be very wary of speaking of it as if it were 
a homogeneously composed or redacted “work.” The material that 
makes up the work has been put together in the manuscripts in 
different ways; the tradition is permanently in a state of flux and 
has reached only very late (if, indeed, at all) a “final” redaction.” 


(3) He critiques as inadequate Gruenwald’s acknowledgement that 
Merkabah Rabbah is a compilation: 


Gruenwald. . . attributes (at the beginning of the text) paragraphs to 
Merkabah Rabbah which are questionable, and he does not take 
into account (at the end) paragraphs which belong in most manu- 
scripts to Merkabah Rabbah. The problems which arise inevitably 
when one starts from the assumption of a clearly outlined and fi- 
nally redacted writing could not be better illustrated.”! 


(4) He argues that Ma‘aseh Merkabah has a relatively homogeneous 
transmission history, even if paragraphs 18-20 of Scholem's edition 
only appear in one manuscript, and most of the following paragraphs 
do not appear in another manuscript. Even the name Ma‘aseh Merkabah 
is a fiction, which does not appear anywhere in the manuscripts as a 
label for this text.” (5) He asks whether it is possible to find an 
“Urtext” of 3 Enoch (if it is a “book”) or whether one can only speak 
of different versions and recensions, which for the sake of conve- 
nience go under this name.”} (6) Massekhet Hekhalot, he concludes, 
seems to have undergone redaction, unlike the other texts mentioned, 
but it does not appear in any of the larger Hekhalot manuscripts.” (7) 
Although Gruenwald maintains that there was a book of Shi‘ur Qomah, 
this material is scattered throughout the Hekhalot literature and never 


apparently never existed.” She nonetheless edited a critical edition of the text, 
based on the New York manuscript, with a traditional apparatus of variants 
from other manuscripts. 

Schafer, “Tradition and Redaction in Hekhalot Literature,” 12. 

"Ibid, referring to Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 174. 

pid., 13. 

™Ibid., 14. 
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reached the stage of a “unifying, let alone a final redaction.””5 (8) It 
is doubtful whether Sefer ha-Razim belongs to this literature, and the 
Margolioth edition is in any case an artificial construct, representing 
no actual manuscript.’® 

Schafer concludes: the Hekhalot literature is very fluid, and has 
“reached different literary expressions in different manuscripts at dif- 
ferent times and in different places”;”’ one can rarely speak of the 
final literary product or the redactional identity of a given work; it is, 
therefore, purposeless to reconstruct the individual “works” of the 
Hekhalot literature and contrast them with one another; and it is equally 
wrong to seek to establish their age; tradition is more important than 
redaction; “the individual traditions have been combined into differ- 
ent and variable literary units,””* and the “relationship of such a lit- 
erary unit to a certain ‘work’ is of secondary importance”; divergent 
settings of a tradition should not be reduced to assumed “original” 
forms but deserve respect as “autonomous stages of development"®?; 
any edition of the Hekhalot literature has to recognize that the one 
text is an illusion.*! 

In his analysis of Merkabah Rabbah, Schafer makes important re- 
marks about the composition of the Hekhalot literature that are appli- 
cable to the other “works”: “the exact text-stock of Merkabah Rabbah 
and also of the rest of the Hekhalot writings is not to be ascertained 
with certainty.”*? At first there were probably no strictly outlined 
literary units. “One must start from this, that originally only relatively 
small, unconnected individual pieces were transmitted, and only later 
were brought together in larger textual units of compendious charac- 
ter."83 Schafer refers to the individual works of the Hekhalot not as 
titings” or “books” but as “macroforms” and “microforms” of a 
text. The term “macroform™ designates both the “fictive” or “ideal” 
text described in the scholarly literature, and also the different ver- 


4-15. 
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“Prolegomena zu einer kritischen Edition und Analyse der 
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sions of these texts in different manuscripts. “Microform” designates 
smaller literary units that change shape and position within the 
macroforms. The boundary between micro- and macroforms is none- 
theless fluid; certain delimitable text units could be both part of an 
overarching whole and also independently transmitted redactional units. 
In many cases there are also fluid transitions between individual 
macroforms, since some manuscripts combine two or more macroforms 
into a redactionally recognizable overarching macroform.** 

There seem to have been, broadly speaking, two recensions of the 
Hekhalot literature, represented by the Geniza fragments and by the 
comprehensive medieval manuscripts (which are largely the product 
of the Haside Ashkenaz (German Jewish pietists and mystics] of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries). The two recensions in some cases 
offer wholly different arrangements of the Hekhalot material.** Jo- 
seph Dan attributes this difference to the existence of different recen- 
sions, and assumes that the medieval manuscripts all trace back to a 
single Vorlage, which the scribes of medieval Europe copied in v: 
ous forms and which also served as a source for the Hasidei 
Ashkenaz.** Israel Ta-Shema, while also acknowledging the textual 
fluctuation noted by Schafer, sought to explain the variation of the 
medieval Hekhalot manuscripts as an example of the “aggressive” 
way in which the Ashkenazi sages dealt with the Hebrew literature 
they inherited: 


‘There is no obstacle to saying that the original Babylonian texts (or 
the Palestinian ones), indeed bore one basic literary form, edited 
and arranged, and there is nothing wrong, if thus, in the effort to 
reconstruct these “original” texts from the tangle of the Ashkenazic 
textual witnesses, and in particular now, after the uncovering of the 
early Babylonian textual witnesses from the Geniza®” 


Schafer, on the other hand, draws the opposite conclusion from the 
textual evidence: “The ‘redactional confusion’ of the Hekhalot litera- 


andschriften zur Hekhalot-Literatur,” 200, 

*SSchafer, “Einleitung,” 3. 

*ibid., 4, citing Joseph Dan, “Hekhalot genuzim,” Tarbiz 56 (1987) 436- 
37. 

"Schafer, “Einleitung,” 5, quoting Israel Ta-Shema, “The Library of the 
Ashkenazic Sages of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,” Qiryat Sefer 60 
(1985) 309 [Hebrew]; my translation. 
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ture is certainly not the result of the aggressive treatment by the 
German Hasidim, but rather entirely the contrary."®® The Geniza frag- 
ments give the impression of “freely fluctuating and ‘unordered’ text- 
units.”®° The Hasidei Ashkenaz did not create chaos out of order; on 
the contrary, they tried (admittedly not always successfully) to create 
order out of the disorderly text units they received, although not 
generally by making new “compositions,” but by compiling the old 
ones. For Schafer, the question is how much of the Hekhalot literature 
consists of material that the Hasidei Ashkenaz adapted, and what is 
the origin of the material they received.” 

In my work I am dealing not with texts within one delimited 
macroform, but with microforms that belong to many different 
macroforms, or perhaps to none at all (for example, the adjuration of 
the Sar ha-Panim, or the section on the “book and names” that be- 
longs to Hekhalot Zutarti in some of the manuscripts).2! While 
Schafer’s work has concentrated on delimiting the macroforms, for the 
most part I concentrate on the microforms themselves. Since the texts 
of the macroforms fluctuate so much, it seems important to look at 
their constituent smaller textual units.” My discussion, therefore, treats 
particular adjurations as viable text units, while being conscious of 
their place within the larger contexts. As Michael Swartz has shown, 
for example, the Angel of the Countenance section of the text con- 
ventionally called Ma‘aseh Merkabah has characteristics that make it 
stand out from the surrounding text. This pericope describes calling 
down the Angel of the Countenance and other angels to teach wisdom 
as well as other techniques belonging to the so-called Sar ha-Torah 
traditions. It incorporates ritual practices absent from the rest of 
Mataseh Merkabah, which deals mostly with the heavenly ascent. A 
redactor nevertheless incorporated this anomalous section into the larger 
macroform of Ma‘aseh Merkabah. My discussion focuses on this text 
as one of the microforms making up the larger composition. In com- 
parison, a text closely related to this microform of Ma‘aseh Merkabah 


*8Schafer, "Einleitung.” 5 (translation mine). 

"Ibid. 

Schafer, “Einleitung,” 5-6. 

%\Idem, Synopse, §§623-39, 489-95. 

%?Rachel Elior (“Hekhalot Zutarti.” 3) emphasizes the importance of this 
approach in her analysis of Hekhalot Zutarti 

Schafer, Synopse, §§560-69; Swartz, Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 77— 
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appears in one of the manuscripts, MS Vatican 228, as a macroform 
with the title “Chapter of Rabbi Nehuniah ben Ha-Qanah."™ Thus, as 
Schafer says, “the boundary between micro- and macroforms is fluid: 
certain delimitable text units could be both part of an overarching 
whole (and as such ‘microforms’) and also independently transmitted 
redactional units (and as such ‘macroforms’).”%° In my discussion I 
often refer to macroforms such as Hekhalot Rabbati or Hekhalot 
Zutarti, but my intention is to use these terms without implying that 
these “writings” are fixed entities. I use the terms most often to allow 
the reader to place a particular text within the overarching framework 
of the Hekhalot literature. 


HISTORY OF RESEARCH 

My project concentrates on the adjurations of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture, analyzing them as ritual performances and placing them within 
late antiquity’s cultural framework of ritual actions to gain power. 
This focus on the adjurations follows a trend in recent scholarship to 
examine the ritual-liturgical aspect of the Hekhalot texts, and particu- 
larly the adjurations for bringing angels down from heaven and for 
gaining Torah knowledge.® The performative character of this litera- 
ture has recently drawn the attention of Naomi Janowitz and Michael 
Swartz in their analyses of Ma‘aseh Merkabah, a text that contains 
adjurations of the Angel of the Countenance and the Sar ha-Torah.” 
Michael Swartz’s Scholastic Magic focuses on the Hekhalot adjura- 
tions of the Sar ha-Torah (incantations whose purpose is to gain Torah 
knowledge), and their relationship to the rabbinic project of tradi- 
tional learning. The complete body of the Hekhalot adjurations has 
nonetheless escaped separate study in isolation from other topics. In 
his foundational studies, for example, Gershom Scholem focused on 
the heavenly ascent, seeing it as the most important theme of the 


Schafer, Synopse, 307-14. 

Schafer, “Handschriften zur Hekhalot-Literatur,” 200. 

Halperin, Faces of the Chariot; Peter Schafer, “Die Beschworung des sar 
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Hekhalot literature, even though he devoted several chapters of Jew- 
ish Gnosticism to a discussion of the theurgical aspects of this litera- 
ture, including its use of divine names in ascent and adjuration and 
its parallels with Greco-Egyptian ritual texts.” In this section, I dis- 
cuss and evaluate the scholarly study of the adjurations in the Hekhalot 
literature as they relate to my own analysis. I attend in particular to 
substantive comments on the nature and historical context of the 
adjurations and their relationship to accounts of the heavenly ascent; 
comparisons with the larger corpus of adjurations, incantations, and 
amulets of late antiquity; and performative analyses of the Hekhalot 
texts. My discussion also makes theoretical remarks on the often- 
proposed jon between adjurations as examples of “magic,” and 
the heavenly ascent as an example of “religion” or “mysticism. 


Gershom Scholem 


Gershom Scholem is the founder of the modern study of Jewish 
mysticism, in general, and the Hekhalot literature, in particular. The 
second chapter of Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, along with his 
later book Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic 
Tradition, form the starting point of contemporary scholarship on the 
subject. For Scholem, the heavenly journey is the central theme of the 
Hekhalot literature and is a Jewish version of the gnostic ascent of 
the soul.! A close relationship exists between the Hekhalot literature’s 
accounts of the ascent to the merkabah and the Talmudic tale of the 
four who entered pardes, leading to the further conclusion that the 
mysticism of ascent to the merkabah grew up in the heart of rabbinic 
Judaism among the students of R. Yohanan b. Zakkai. Only later did 
this form of mysticism spread to Babylonian Jewry. Merkabah mys- 
ticism thus began as a rabbinic movement in Palestine in the first and 
second century, and organized groups of the yorde merkabah (‘those 
who descend to the chariot”) continued the tradition until the fourth 
or fifth century. The Hekhalot texts were edited in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, at the latest. 3 Enoch is the latest of these texts, with 
Hekhalot Zutarti being the oldest and Hekhalot Rabbati in between 
the other two.!0! 


*Scholem, Major Trends, 40-79; and idem. Jewish Gnosticism, 43-55, 
65-83, 94-100. 

'Scholem, Major Trends. 49. 
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In Scholem’s view, theurgy is an early, important aspect of the 
Hekhalot literature, but not of equal importance with the heavenly 
ascent. In his opinion, it was both an early “basic component” of the 
texts and a later “degenerative” development.'"? The presence of many 
theurgical elements in Hekhalot Zutarti, such as adjurations and specu- 
lations on the names of God and Metafron, is consistent with his 
early dating of this text. For Scholem, the Sar ha-Torah adjurations 
are important evidence of the concern of the tradents of the Hekhalot 
texts with the most important aspect of rabbinic Judaism, Torah study, 
although he believes that the adjurations arose among separate groups, 
probably at the same time as the heavenly ascent.!°3 He concludes 
that at least some of the Sar ha-Torah incantations are very old (since 
similar procedures occur in fourth-century magical papyri),! and “that 
these procedures could have used for this purpose some of the para- 
phernalia of the ecstatic ascent to heaven.”!°5 Scholem’s contributions 
to the study of the adj ions and incantations of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture thus lie not only in his theories about their date and provenance, 
but also in his specific studies of their connections with the Greek 
magical papyri.'° These studies laid the foundation for further re- 
search into the similarities between the Greco-Egyptian and the 
Hekhalot adjurations. 

Although Scholem guishes in theory between the heavenly 
ascent and theurgy, he also points out the connections between the 
techniques used by both and makes important statements about the 
use of divine and angelic names in the former. He notes that the 
ascent accounts of both Hekhalot Rabbati and Hekhalot Zutarti are 
replete with divine and angelic names whose purpose is to protect the 
ascending mystic. Scholem attributes the profusion of names to the 
psychic difficulty of the ascent.!°? He maintains that these names 
“belong to the very core of their [the Hekhalot's] particular religious 
system.” They are not signs of “later additions” or “spiritual deca- 
dence.” These texts resemble the rituals described in the Greek and 
Coptic magical papyri, which contain “the closest and most indis- 
soluble union of religious fervor and mystical ecstasy with magical 


12Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 75. 

14bid., 12-13. 

'Ipid., 12. See, for example, PGM 1. 233-47. 
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beliefs and practices.”!* For Scholem, magical rites of adjuration that 
use a profusion of divine and angelic names are not distinct from the 
mystical ecstasy of ascent to the celestial realm and intimate contact 
with the divine. The so-called “magical” technique of using names of 
God and of the angels to pass through the several hekhalot is essen- 
tial to the attainment of the mystical experience. Scholem further 
maintains that these names belong in the text because the rituals were 
performed: “These magical interpolations have their proper and natu- 
ral place in the texts only to the extent that magical rites were actu- 
ally practiced.”"" In this description of the ascent, Scholem thus finds 
no antithesis between mystical experience and ritual techniques. 
Scholem notes that Hekhalot mysticism includes more than the 
ecstatic ascent to God's throne: “it also embraces various other tech- 
niques which are much more closely connected with magical prac- 
tices.” One of these is the “putting on of the name” of God; another 
is the adjuration of the Sar ha-Torah."! Scholem says that “the rev- 
elation sought through the performance of such rites is identical with 
that of the Merkabah vision.”''! The Sar ha-Torah reveals the “secret 
of heaven and earth, the dimensions of the demiurge, and the secret 
names the knowledge of which gives power over all things.”!!? He 
also bestows an unfailing knowledge of Torah on the adept who utters 
the names; this is the central goal of at least some of these adjura- 
tions. Scholem refers to these various rituals as “theurgical doctrines 
{which} form a kind of meeting-place for magic and ecstaticism.”"! 
While Scholem's discussion of the ascent to the merkabah refers to 
it as “the closest and most indissoluble union of religious fervor and 
mystical ecstasy with magical beliefs and practices,”!'* his discussion 
of the Sar ha-Torah adjurations makes it unclear whether he would 


W8Ibid., 51. 
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consider these adjurations to be a type of merkabah mysticism as well 
as theurgy. He refers to them as “magical practices,”!!5 but at the 
same time claims that the revelation that the adept receives from the 
Prince of the Torah is the same as that attained through the merkabah 
vision. Finally, he calls these rituals a “meeting-place for magic and 
ecstaticism.”!!® Perhaps he means to emphasize the “magical” or ritual 
element in these adjurations over the element of mystical vision. It is 
nonetheless clear from his statements that he thinks that the practices 
used in the ascent to the throne of God closely resemble the practices 
used in the adjurations of the Sar ha-Torah. 


Ithamar Gruenwald 


While Scholem’s discussion of the Hekhalot literature focuses on 
the heavenly ascent, Ithamar Gruenwald's book Apocalyptic and 
Merkavah Mysticism recognizes two principal themes: heavenly as- 
cents and the appearance of angels on earth to reveal mysteries. He 
stresses the importance of “m: id “theurs mes, 


“amt-seats; a8 Well as“ ascetic preparations (fasts, special diets, and 
ritual Baths) required for some of the adjurations of angels.!'7 The 
ascetic means are “a mystical rite.” tuenwald states, “All in all, 
the practices which we have discussed here almost amount to a magi- 
cal ritual.” He stops short, however, of identifying them as magic: 
“Yet, we should be careful not to confuse magic with mysticism. In 
spite of all the simi ies between the two, the Hekhalot mysticism 
cannot be classified in terms of magic or theurgy.”"!9 There are magi- 
cal and theurgical elements in merkabah mysticism, “but Merkabah 
mysticism is neither a magical nor a theurgic experience.”!”? Gruenwald 
separates the ascent texts from the Sar ha-Torah traditions much more 
decisively than Scholem does, and reserves the term “mystical expe- 
rience” for the heavenly ascent. He says, “As we shall see later, the 
Sar-Torah sections incorporated in the Hekhalot literature in all like- 
lihood belong to a period when real mystical experiences were no 
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longer practiced.””!?! He dates these sections to the sixth century. Com- 
paring the Hekhalot rituals with those from cognate literature, he calls 
the former “quite innocent in comparison to the elaborate magical 
practices”!?? of the Greek magical papyri, Sefer ha-Razim, and Sefer 
ha-Malbush, which include animal offerings and wine libations. He 
does admit, however, that “these magical performances” might have 
had some influence on the Hekhalot texts’ idea that certain practices 
should be done only at certain times.!23 While “practices known from 
popular magic infiltrated into the various forms of merkabah mysti- 
cism,” this does not mean that “merkabah mysticism is a form of 
24 


Gruenwald’s statements on the distinction between “magic” and 
“religion” are confusing. After painstakingly describing the hymns, 
incantations, adjurations, manipulation of seals, and ascetic prepara- 
tions of the Hekhalot texts, and pointing to their similarity (and some- 
times indebtedness) to the Greek magical papyri, Gruenwald is then 
careful to distinguish the mystical experiences that these practices 
engender from either “magic” or “theurgy.” He is not even willing to 
go along with Eric R. Dodds's definition of theurgy as “magic applied 
to a religious purpose and resting on a supposed revelation of a re- 
ligious character. Whereas vulgar magic used names and formulae of 
religious origin to profane ends, theurgy used the procedures of vul- 
gar magic primarily to a religious end.”!25 For Gruenwald, the 
merkabah mystics used “magical” or “theurgical” techniques to gain 
“mystical experiences” of ascent or contact with angels, but the end 
result is mysticism, not theurgy. Gruenwald attempts to distinguish 
“magic” or “theurgy” from “mysticism” in order to protect these texts 
from the charge of magic, which would discredit them as serious 
religious literature, and thus to place them entirely within the exalted 
category of mysticism. In the process, he obscures the connection 
between the practices and experiences of the Hekhalot literature and 
those of the Greek magical papyri, and undervalues the possible con- 
nection between ritual practice and mystical experience. 
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David Halperin 


David Halperin challenges Scholem’s reading of the merkabah and 
Hekhalot literature by denying the rabbinic authorship of the texts 
and by shifting the focus from the heavenly ascent to the Sar ha- 
Torah adjurations. In The Merkabah in Rabbinic Literature, he argues 
that the discussions of ma‘aseh merkabah in rabbinic literature refer 
Not to ecstatic experiences, but instead to exegesis of the first chapter 
of Ezekiel.!26 The Faces of the Chariot continues this argument, and 
assumes that any mystical experiences occurred after the time of the 
tannaim. Halperin links the heavenly ascent with the Sar ha-Torah 
adjurations so closely as to explain the former by the latter. Unlike 
Scholem, who believes in a continuous tradition of ecstatic experi- 
ence of heavenly ascension, Halperin posits a tradition of synagogue 
exegesis, which links the two readings for Shavuot: Exodus 19-20, 
the revelation at Sinai, and Ezekiel 1, the prophet’s vision of God by 
the river Chebar. He traces this tradition through the Visions of Ezekiel, 
which describes the prophet’s ion of the seven heavens and their 
merkabot'?” and an exegesis preserved in Pesigta Rabbati 20 (Moses? 
ascension to heaven). He argues, moreover, that Origen’s First Hom- 
ily on Ezekiel draws on this cycle of homilies, and claims that they 
represent the subject matter of the preachers on Shavuot, especially in 
third-century Caesarea, where Origen might have learned much of his 
exegesis of Ezekiel from Joshua b. Levi,!28 whom he might have met 
at least once.!29 

While the Shavuot homilies are not part of the Hekhalot literature, 
Halperin shows how they draw on at least two of its central themes: 
the heavenly ascent and learning Torah from angels. The heavenly 
ascent of Aqiba and of the Hekhalot adept imitates that of Moses, 
whose seizure of the Torah is the model for the Sar ha-Torah mate- 
tials (which adjure angels to help the student learn Torah effortlessly). 
According to Halperin, the homilies allowed the preacher's audience 
to visualize the Sinai revelation vividly and assured them of their stand- 
ing as divinely chosen recipients of Torah. The authors of the Hekhalot 
literature, however, inferred from the rebellious aspects of Moses’ ascen- 


"26David Halperin, The Merkabah in Rabbinic Literature (New Haven: 
American Oriental Society, 1980). 

'27Gruenwald, “Visions of Ezekiel,” 101-39. 
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sion and seizing of God's throne that they too could ascend to heaven 
and wrest secrets and power from the angels. Halperin understands this 
attitude, particularly in the section he calls the “Sar ha-Torah myth,”!22 
as a rebellion not against the angels, but against the rabbinical establish- 
ment by those whom rabbinic literature calls “am ha’ares (a group hard 
to define, but including those who lacked rabbinic learning). While they 
could not hope to best the rabbis at learning by the use of conventional 
means, they could surpass them by magical means, learning the Torah 
effortlessly and ascending to heaven by means of adjurations of angels. 
In so doing, they would turn the tables on their supercilious adversaries 
and experience the fulfillment of the words of the Sar ha-Torah myth: 
“You will have great wealth and riches. The great ones of the world will 
adhere to you. The family that you marry into will gain status and power 
from all sides.”!?! 

Halperin admits the possibility that some people used the techniques 
outlined in the Hekhalot Titerature to journey tO Neaver-in-—atrance, but 


avers that Tor the most [oor er, 
greaier a_and R. Ishmael) had been abte-to-accomptish 


and recited the appropriate incantations 1h Order 6 Teartr ant remember 
Torah effortlessly.'"? For him, the key to the Hekhalot literature Ts its 
social rebelliousness, and even more importantly, its reflection of the 
age-old generational conflict between the established adult male world 
and maturing adolescent males. He sees Metatron, who is called a na‘ar 
(“youth”) as a representative of this group. Enoch was a human being 
who ascended to heaven, transformed into Metatron, and surpassed all 
the other angels. He is second only to God, and his throne faces God's. 
Metatron-Enoch reflects the point of view of rebellious young men over- 
coming the previous generation (represented by the other angels whom 
Metatron surpasses). In coming to this conclusion, Halperin uses Freud- 
ian and neo-Freudian theory to examine how generational themes take on 
mythic expression.!?? 

In his discussion of the Sar ha-Torah passage of Hekhalot Rabbati, 
Halperin points out that the rewards for engaging in the Sar ha-Torah 


1305 ynopse, §§281-306. 
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ritual include “looking at the merkabah” among the other rewards of 
learning.'34 


This confirms my suspicion that there is some close relationship 
between magical methods for learning Torah and the “descent to 
the merkabah,” and that the apparently purposeless ecstasy of 
the trance-journey may be bound up with more mundane objec- 
tives. The relationship is, to be sure, the reverse of what I have 
posited: Sar Torah magic is preliminary to viewing the merkabah, 
not the other way round.!?5 


Aside from the historical question that Halperin raises about the 
relationship between Sar ha-Torah and the heavenly ascent, his refer- 
ence to “the apparently purposeless ecstasy of the trance-journey"!?6 
reveals much about his entire attitude toward the Hekhalot texts. While 
he can accept the “mundane objectives” of the Sar ha-Torah adjura- 
tions (if they are in fact wholly “mundane™), he denies that “ecstasy” 
is a goal for those who framed the Hekhalot literature. Halperin 
searches for the “real” reason why anyone would want to engage in 
heavenly ascents (or, as he calls them, “trance-journeys”) and, there- 
fore, denigrates the journey to the merkabah, because it seems less 
rationally explainable than adjurations with “mundane” goals of sta- 
tus within a ee that values Torah learning above all. In the pro- 


cess, however] he succeeds in reducing the religious goal of the 
Hekhalot texts to Nothing more than a search for power and refuses 
to acknowledge that the framers of these texts sought in some of their 
rituals to attain a vision of the transcendent God. 

With Scholem, Halperin is inclined to view the Hekhalot literature 
as a product of the rabbinic era, although in his case he dates it to the 
late amoraic (not the tannaitic) period and places it in Babylonia, 
rather than in Palestine. He says that, “among the rabbinic sources, it 
is only Babylonian material of the fourth century or later that appears 
to extend the category of ma‘aseh merkabah to include heavenly ascen- 
sions reminiscent of the Hekhalot.”!3® He also accepts, however, much 
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of Scholem's evidence for an earlier Palestinian origin for some of 
this material and, in fact, adds his own evidence for connecting the 
Sinai ascension traditions with fourth-century Caesarea.!39 He none- 
theless cites the Sar ha-Torah myth of Hekhalot Rabati as evidence 
for a Babylonian audience for the Hekhalot texts, since the testimo- 
nials associated with this text say that R. Aqiba proved that the Sar 
ha-Torah techniques were efficacious even outside of Palestine.'4° 
There is also evidence that Palestinian midrash, transmitted through 
the targumic tradition, contributed to the Sar ha-Torah myth, so that 
Hekhalot traditions stem from both Babylonian and Pale: an 
sources.'4! Halperin sees no evidence justifying the theory that Sar 
ha-Torah practices are later than the heavenly ascent. “Parallels of 
language and content bind them together.” If, therefore, the Sar ha- 
Torah mout comes from Babylonia, so do the heavenly ascent mate- 
rials." 

Halperin’s tracing of the motifs of heavenly ascension and Sar ha- 
Torah to the Sinai ascension homilies iP however, account for 


the origins of all the Hekhalot mate ile the homilies may pro- 
vide the basic themes, they do not te: 1ow to achieve their goals. 
Halperin refers throughout his book vaguely to “magic,” “incanta- 
tions,” and “adjurations,” but at no point does he define any of these 
terms, or differentiate them clearly from “religion,” “prayers,” or 
“hymns.” As he says in a note, “I leave untouched the difficult and 
important problem of where and how these writers learned their 
magic.”!43 It seems to me, though, that the question goes deeper than 
where the writers “learned their magic.” The goal and the method 
probably originated simultaneously. Even if one grants Halperin’s ar- 
guments about the origin of the heavenly ascent or the Sar ha-Torah 
adjurations in the Sinai ascension homilies, it is still necessary to 
explain how the authors of the Hekhalot texts ma to see their goals 


through the lenses of adjuration and incantation. 


Rachel Elior 


In her article, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology.” Rachel Elior 
stresses that the Hekhalot traditions represent a “‘different reality, 


391bid. 

“OSchafer, Synopse, §305. Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 435. 
“Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 436. 

“21bid., 437. 

'SIbid., 443 n. 91 
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one which is not anchored within earthly existence, nor in the histori- 
cal dimension, nor yet in the traditional textual context.” They ex- 
press a “distinct alienation from tangible reality,” concentrating instead 
on a “celestial reality, transcending time and space, with a visionary 
and numinous character.”"“* What makes the Hekhalot literature unique 
is its mixture of mysticism, angelology, and magic. Mysticism in the 
Hekhalot texts reflects a new concept of divinity and the accessibility 
of higher realms to humans. Angelology comprises a “detailed de- 
scription of the higher powers which comprise the divine unity of the 
world of the merkabah,” and magic deals with the 


reciprocal relationship between human deeds and knowledge and 
man’s influence on the various dimensions of the heavenly world, 
a relationship connected to a ritual and a theurgic perception 
which pertains to worship in the celestial Temple and to ritual 
traditions which were affiliated with the terrestrial Temple."¢5 


Elior’s definition of the “magical-theurgical area” follows Eric R. 
Dodds’s statement that theurgy uses magical practice for a religious 
goal.'“5 Her use of the terms “magic-theurgy” is quite similar to Moshe 
Idel's use of “theurgical” to describe those actions that humans make 
to affect the celestial realm. Elior writes: “The magical tradition es- 
tablishes a ritual path and cultic framework for attaining the spiritual 
goal of acquiring knowledge of the upper worlds. Conversely, the 
purpose of magical praxis is to help ascend to the merkabah, and to 
bring down the upper powers.”!47 

Ritual establishes the active connection between humans and the 
celestial powers. Holy names and permutations of letters and words 
provide the crucial means for ascent to the merkabah and form the 
essence of the magical-theurgical tradition in the Hekhalot literature, 
because “this literature perceives the divine creative force as being 
embodied within the Hebrew letters.”!4* Angels also use the names in 
their heavenly ritual of pronouncing the Tetragrammaton and other 
divine names. Human use of these names for ascent or other purposes 


'4Blior, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology.” 5. 

MSIbid., 6. 

‘eqpid., 10 n. 22; compare Dodds, Greeks and the Irrational, 291. 
\47Blior, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology.” 10. 

“8Ibid., 10-11. 
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mimics angelic practice.4? Humans who have ascended to the mer- 
kabah with angelic help learn the names, seals, and invocations by 
visionary revelation. They return to “relate the details of their celes- 
ial vision to their listeners, including those components which can be 
described, for ritual reiteration, for study, and for use.”!5° 

Elior’s discussion concentrates on the heavenly role of angels; she 
does not deal in detail with descents by angels or adjurations of angels 
for other purposes. She notes: “Alongside these elements are found 
additional dimensions of the conception of the angels, such as their 
significance in prayer, their ambivalent attitude towards those who 
descend to the merkabah and ascend to heaven, ‘the bringing down of 
the Prince of Torah,’ ‘Angels of Destruction,’ and the struggle with 
hostile angels.”'5! Elior does not discuss these topics, both because 
they have been “widely examined in recent research and also because 
they deviate from the shared elements which shape the doctrine of 
angels in Hekhalot literature.”!5? Elior’s willingness to acknowledge 
the “magical-theurgical” element in the heavenly ascent is welcome, 
especially in contrast to Gruenwald’s reticence on the subject. The 
crucial link between the heavenly ascent and the other adjurations of 
angels is their shared use of the divine names. I dissent, however, 
from her statement that the “bringing down of the Prince of the Torah” 
(among other topics) “deviate[s) from the shared elements which shape 
the doctrine of angels in Hekhalot literature.”!5? On the contrary, the 
use of names in both contexts links them together, as does the empha- 
sis on human purity in bringing down the angels. In the adjurations 
of angels, the “other reality” does not remain in heaven, accessible 
only to people who perform heavenly ascents; the “other reality” 
descends to earth in the person of the angels. 


Peter Schifer 


Peter Schafer's studies of the Hekhalot literature criticize Scholem's 
emphasis on the heavenly ascent as the center of these texts, argue 
that they are preeminently magical adjurations, and deny that they 
describe ecstatic mystical experiences.'* His analysis of the texts 


“Ibid. 11 

'SOTbid., 13. 

‘StIbid., 21 

'S21pid., 20-21 

'S3Ibid. 

'S4Schafer, “Aim and Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 277-95. 
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concentrates on the Sar ha-Torah adjurations and the “magical” as- 
pects of the heavenly ascent (the use of names and seals). 


‘Anyone who reads the texts edited in the Synopse zur Hekhalot- 
Literatur in an unbiased way, and without having the history of 
research inaugurated by Scholem in mind, will hardly conclude 
that it is precisely the ascent to the Merkavah which forms the 
centre of interest of the authors of this literature. It seems to me 
that an entirely different impression will force itself upon the 
reader. That is, we are concerned here with eminently magical 
texts which deal with forceful adjurations. The entire literature 
is permeated by such adjurations, and the means by which these 
adjurations are carried out are the same as those needed for a 
successful completion of the heavenly journey: the mentioning 
of certain names, and the displaying of seals which also basi- 
cally consist of names. The objects of the adjuration are always 
angels. . . . the purpose of the adjuration is clear. It is to bring 
the angel down to earth in what is, in effect, a reverse heavenly 
journey: instead of the mystic ascending to heaven, the angel 
descends to earth to carry out the mystic’s wishes.!55 


The aim of the adjuration is comprehensive knowledge and remem- 
brance of the Torah. In contrast to rabbinic literature, these texts 
promise immediate knowledge of the Torah through adjuration, rather 
than through laborious study.'5* Torah reaches people not by exege- 
sis, but by adjuration:!5? “The critical point is not the gift of the 
Torah as such, but rather the way in which Israel deals with the 
Torah. Whereas the rabbinic school toils with the Torah ‘with exer- 
tion and great vexation,’ the merkabah mystic, with the help of magic 
aids, possesses it in a single act of perception.”!* 

This revelation exceeds the one-time, closed revelation at Sinai. 
The merkabah mystic already possesses the entire Torah here on earth, 
a goal which, as Schafer says, rabbinic Judaism expects only in the 
days of the messiah. In fact, the merkabah mystic possesses messianic 


159 


'SStbid., 282. 

'S6Schafer, “Engel und Menschen in der Hekhalot-Literatur,” 264: “The 
angel is not adjured as a desired thing and brought down to earth, but rather 
mediates a comprehensive knowledge and understanding of the Torah” (trans- 
lation mine). 
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qualities, including the ability to evaluate the purity of families, a 
task traditionally left to Elijah or the Messiah.’ For this reason, 
according to Schafer, the merkabah mystics probably aroused the op- 
position of more traditionally minded circles who expected a future 
advent of the messiah, rather than attributing his powers to some of 
their contemporaries.'6! 

The world view of these texts is deeply magical, in sharp contrast 
to the classical rabbinic literature: the authors of the Hekhalot works 
attempted to integrate magic into worship and study of the Torah.'6? 
Ascetic preparatory rites precede the adjurations, but, contrary to 
Scholem and Gruenwald, not the heavenly ascent.'® Since the world 
view of the Hekhalot literature is so different from that of the rabbis, 
the authors of these texts were not the tannaim or the amoraim. The 
texts are pseudepigraphic, citing almost exclusively two rabbis (Ishmael 
‘or Aqiba), in contrast to the plethora of figures who appear in rab- 
binic literature, The real authors were not rabbis, but they do seek the 
sanction of the great figures of the past; they act just as Moses, 
Ishmael, and Aqiba did in ascending to heaven to acquire Torah. For 
this reason, Schafer views the Hekhalot texts as post-talmudic litera- 
ture that draws on the authority of the rabbis, but does not derive 
from them, and argues that the authors were an elite post-rabbinic 
group of scholars.' 

Even the heavenly ascent is part of the theme of knowledge of the 
Torah: only those who know Torah and Mishnah are qualified to 
ascend to the merkabah.'®> Both the heavenly ascent and the adjura- 
tion for Torah knowledge employ names and seals.'® While the re- 
lationship between the heavenly ascent and the adjuration remains 
obscure at this point, “one should in no case succumb to the tempta- 


‘Schafer, “Aim and Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 292-93; see 
also idem, Hidden and Manifest God, 41-45. 

'61Schafer, Hidden and Manifest God, 44. 

'2Schafer, “Aim and Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 290. 

'®1bid., 284. See for example the ascetic preparations in Schafer, Synopse, 
§§299, 314, 424, 489, 560, 565, 623. In no case do they precede instructions 
for the heavenly ascent. 

‘Schafer, “Aim and Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 293-95 

'65Schafer, “Engel und Menschen in der Hekhalot-Literatur.” 257, refer- 
ring to idem, Synopse, §234. 

'66[bid., 261. See also Schafer, Hidden and Manifest God. 39-40, where he 
emphasizes the importance of presenting names and seals to the angelic 
gatekeepers in the ascent to the merkabah. 
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tion to play theology and magic off against each other.”!67 In other 
words, if the heavenly ascent represents “theology,” one should not 
place it in opposition to the adjuration, representing “magic,” as 
Gruenwald seems to do. In my evaluation of Schafer’s contribution, I 
shall return to this point. 

Schafer strongly criticizes Halperin's hypotheses about the nature 
and origin of the Hekhalot literature. After noting that Halperin has 
turned Scholem's hypothesis on its head and substituted the adjuration 
for the heavenly journey as the central theme of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture, Schafer says that both approaches suffer from the same problem: 
“the desire to find one explanation for the entire Hekhalot literature, 
which then assigns all other parts to their places, thus ignoring the 
extremely complex relations of the texts and the various literary lay- 
ers within the individual macroforms.”!6 

Schafer also rejects Halperin's hypothesis that the visions of the 
heavenly journey depend upon exegesis of Sinai narratives, because 
there is little evidence for this within the Hekhalot texts themselves.' 
He objects to Halperin’s belittlement of the aim of the heavenly as- 
cent: “The information the texts provide concerning what the success- 
ful yored merkavah actually sees indeed is disappointing, but this 
does not yet justify placing the heavenly journey completely under 
the guardianship of the sar ha-torah traditions because these are easier 
to comprehend.”!70 

Schafer also criticizes Halperin’s ascription of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture to a revolt by the unlettered Jewish masses. He points out that 
the Torah myth in Hekhalot Rabbati (upon which Halperin bases his 
theory) is an adaptation of a known midrashic tradition of the rivalry 
between angels and human beings. The decisive difference between 
the versions is that in Hekhalot Rabbati one acquires Torah knowl- 
edge by mentioning the name of the seal and the crown, but “where 


le1Schafer, “Engel und Menschen in der Hekhalot-Literatur,” 276: “The 
relation to each of the other of the two most important competing genres—the 
heavenly ascent and the adjuration—in the present state of research is not yet 
determined, but one should in no case succumb to the temptation to play 
theology and magic off against one another,” (translation mine). 

letschafer, Hidden and Manifest God, 152 (italics in original); Elior (“Hekhalot 
Zutarti,” 3, and “Concept of God,” 13) also stresses the pluralistic nature of 
these texts. 

\eoSchafer, Hidden and Manifest God, 152. 
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are there grounds for arguing that here a conflict between the “am ha- 
‘ares and the rabbis is expressed?”!?! Halperin seems to assume that 
magic was exclusively a weapon of the lower classes against the 
rabbis, but the evidence indicates that “all groups within the Judaism 
of late antiquity were affected by the revolution within the world 
view through the penetration of magic."""[ The adjurations in the 
Hekhalot literature presuppose, in fact, a high level of knowledge; 
they are not simple spells accessible to the unlearned.'7? While one 
can find Jewish amulets from late antiquity that are simple in form, 
by and large using them required at least literacy if not a specific 
knowledge of the names of the angels and the adjurations to compel 
them to ii 

Schafer’S remarks on the characteristics of the Hekhalot literature 
are convincing, especially his insistence on the importance of the 
adjuration and the use of names and seals for adjurations and the 
heavenly ascent./His new synthesis has made it possible to explore 
the adjurations"0n their own terms, and not merely as subordinate 
features of the heavenly journey. One may question, however, 
conclusions about the historical origins of this literature, including his 
distancing of the classical rabbinic tradition from magic.'75 As Jacob 
Neusner notes, rabbis received credit for supernatural power because 
of their knowledge of the Torah: “What was extraordinary about him 
[the rabbi] was his mastery of a body of theurgical learning, the 
power of which rendered him exceptionally influential in heaven and 
earth.”!76 Rabbis had powers like those of magicians in late antiquity: 
“many of the things they did, especially the supernatural character 
alleged to have been imparted to them by their knowledge of Torah, 


''Ipid., 159. 

‘Ibid. 

'73See the discussion of specific adjurations in chapter 4 for evidence of 
the elite origins of the Hekhalot adjurations. 

'74See examples in Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls; idem, 
Magic Spells and Formulae; and Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts. 

"5See, for example, Saul Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York: 
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must be seen in the context of antiquity as appropriate to divine-men 
or magicians.”!77 

Schafer’s distinction between the mystical ecstasy that Scholem finds 
in the Hekhalot texts and the theurgical action or liturgical ritual that 
he considers a more appropriate characterization is also questionable. 
In Schafer’s opinion, it is difficult to discover ecstatic mysticism behind 
the literary evidence of the Hekhalot texts. Citing several texts that 
instruct the mystic to “learn this mishnah” or “recite the midrash of 
the Prince of the Torah,”!78 Schafer comes to the conclusion that 
“such texts and others similar to them make it appear quite improb- 
able that we can get behind the literary state of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture to merkabah mysticism as an ecstatic phenomenon.”!79 For this 
reason, he does not view the Hekhalot texts as a literature of ecstatic 
experience. Rather, by means of theurgic practices the mystic repeats 
the heavenly journey of Moses, Aqiba, and Ishmael. Schafer makes a 
similar claim about the purely literary nature of these texts when 
referring to several statements in Hekhalot Zutarti about the “book of 
wisdom.” One of these statements says that the teaching of Moses 
about secret names appears in the “book of wisdom, understanding, 
and perception.”"® Schafer says of this passage: 


Here, the transition from an (ecstatic?) practice to a literary form of 
merkabah mysticism seems to be accomplished. The initiate leans 
the secrets of his esoteric discipline (without doubt the correct names) 
from a book, which has found its way from Moses to Aqiba and 
then to him as a member of a group of chosen ones.'*! 


In opposing Scholem’s characterization of the Hekhalot literature as 
evidence for ecstatic experience in the heavenly ascent, Schafer ex- 
plains both the heavenly journey and the adjurations of angels as 
“rituals” and “liturgical acts.” He says, “Like adjuration, the heavenly 
journey is a ritual, so to speak a liturgical act. The texts are instruc- 
tions, formulas which can be passed on and repeated as often as 


Ibid., 216. 

"8Schafer, Synopse, §§335, 419, 299-300. 

‘9Schafer, “Aim and Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 294 (italics in 
original); see also Himmelfarb, Ascent 1o Heaven, 106-10. 
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desired.”!82 The context for the rituals of adjuration and heavenly 
ascent was probably the synagogue liturgy.!*3 

The distinction that Schafer makes between “ecstasy” and “theurgy 
or “ritual” recalls the distinction that Scholem and Gruenwald make 
between the heavenly ascent and the adjuration, despite Schafer’s at- 
tempts to avoid this very dichotomy. He does not allow for the pos- 
sibility that a ritual could lead to ecstatic experience. The first two 
Passages that Schafer cites refer to the adjuration that occurs at the 
end of the account of the heavenly ascent in Hekhalot Zutarti and the 
adjuration of the Sar er that appears after the Sar ha-Torah 


myth of Hekhalot Rabbati.\All of the manuscripts of Hekhalot Zutarti 
read after the adjuratio epeat this mishnah every day after 
"184 This statement thus places both the ascent account and the 
adjuration into the context of daily prayer. The same is true for the 
instructions for the Sar ha-Torah adjuration, but in that case, the adept 
must do far more than recite a text after the daily prayer. He is 
supposed to pray (literally “fix”) the midrash of the Sar ha-Torah 
three times a day after the daily prayer. He must do this for twelve 
days, and each day after his prayer, he is also to adjure the angels of 
the Torah repeatedly with various names. This series of actions (as- 
cetic preparations, prayer, and adjuration) could possibly induce an 
experience very different from that of going through one’s a prayers 


(although such a possibility still remains to be demonstrated),| Calling 
something a “theurgical action” does not banish it from theTealm of 
religious experience. That does not mean that the experience of adjur- 
ing angels is the same as the “ecstasy” which Scholem finds in the 
heavenly ascent. It is probably different, since the instructions for the 
Sar ha-Torah adjuratiqn require a different series of actions than those 
for the heavenly ascent. It is necessary, therefore, to go beyond 
Schafer’s dichotomy to discover what experiences derive from 
“theurgical actions,” rather than simply denying their “ecstatic” char- 
acter. 

The second set of passages Schafer cites as evidence for the purely 
literary nature of Hekhalot mysticism comes from the beginning of 
Hekhalot Zutarti and deals with the use of secret names for various 
purposes. Two separate paragraphs relate Moses’ ascent to heaven, 


'*2gchafer, “Aim and Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 294 
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and list the names he learned and brought down with him to help the 
person who forgets his learning. The text instructs its audience to 
Pronounce the names over the one who has forgotten, so that he will 
remember what he has learned.'*5 The next paragraph notes that R. 
Agqiba brought names (albeit unspecified ones) down from heaven to 
allow everyone who uses them to have many children, to succeed in 
every venture, and to have a long life.'® Schafer’s example, the “book 
of wisdom” which records the names, follows this section in the New 
York manuscript.!87 Moses performed all his miracles in Egypt by 
these names, which Mefafron revealed to him from the fire in the 
burning bush. The two succeeding paragraphs tell still more of the 
power of the names that Moses knew: they split the sea and made the 
water stand up like walls.'** This whole section, though heterogenous 
in origin, testifies consistently to the power of the names that Moses 
and Aqiba brought down and, in at least one case, offers instructions 
for using the names. 

While Schafer adduces the “book of wisdom” section to question 
the ecstatic nature of merkabah mysticism (at least for Hekhalot 
Zutarti), a better reading of this passage is as a reference only to the 
names by which Moses accomplished his great feats in Egypt. As 
such, it functions as an advertisement for the power of these names 
and promises their power also to those who possess this book. As 
Schafer says, the texts do not evidence “ecstasy” in the sense of an 
ecstatic ascent to the merkabah,"®? but neither can one argue persua- 
sively for the purely literary character of all the material found in 
Hekhalot Zutarti. The evidence suggests, instead, the practical, in- 
structional quality of some sections of Hekhalot Zutarti. The section 
pertaining to the names that Moses learned in his ascent, for example, 
gives instructions for using the names: recite them over the man who 
has forgotten his learning, and he will remember. It has obvious af- 
finities with other Sar ha-Torah traditions.'®° 


'*5Schafer, Synopse, §336 (ms New York): “Pronounce these names over 
him (a series of nomina barbara follow)” [moon 19"* "9p 7217). “All that I hear 
and I learn should seize my heart: Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, halakhot, haggadot. 
May I forget neither in this world nor the world to come. Blessed are you, 
Lord, teach me your laws.” Compare ibid., §340. 
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Through his opposition between ritual/liturgy and ecstasy, Schafer 
makes two questionable assumptions: (1) ecstasy is necessarily a spon- 
taneous mystical experience, and (2) ritual has no relationship to 
religious experience (including ecstasy). It is true, as he says, that 
these texts are instructions for what to do (fast, immerse oneself, 
recite names, repeat prayers, and speak adjurations). Both the adjura- 
tions of angels and the heavenly ascent are rituals that share some of 
the same actions, but the scholar’s task is to discover what kind of 
ritual each one is. Some of these rituals may lead to ecstasy (al- 
though, as Schafer says, that is difficult to determine from the 
pseudepigraphic literary evidence at hand), and some may not and 
may, therefore, have different goals. One should not in any case oppose 
ritual to ecstasy; one may design rituals to elicit ecstatic trances (or 
not, as the case may be).'9! In my discussion of the Hekhalot adju- 
rations, I hope to go beyond the dichotomies between ecstasy and 
theurgy or ritual by analyzing the Hekhalot adjurations as performative 
acts intended to realize various ends.'%? 


Naomi Janowitz 


Naomi Janowitz’s Poetics of Ascent is unique among the contem- 
porary analyses of this literature in its use of modern linguistic theo- 
ries, and in particular of Michael Silverstein'’s theory of poetic text 
pragmatics, to explain how the ascent accounts in one Hekhalot text 
(Ma‘aseh Merkabah) have their effect.'9> While some scholars have 
categorized the efficacious language used in the ascent and adjuration 
texts as magical speech, pragmatic analysis 


shows that distinctions between magic and religion cannot be 
sustained on the grounds of linguistic usage. The introduction of 


'9\Schafer does admit the possibility that the adept using the names could 
fall into a state of trance: “The adept who is instructed by Aqiba [in Hekhalot 
Zutarti, Schafer, Synopse, §424] does not enter into a state of ecstatic rapture 
that transfers him either psychically or even physically to the seventh hekhal, 
but at most falls into a trance and thereby is able, without incurring injury to 
himself or his environment, to utter the ineffable name of God; that is, to use 
the magical power of the divine name" (Hidden and Manifest God. 155). 

1924 complete discussion of the theoretical foundation for this statement is 
found in chapter 4. 

193 Ma‘aseh Merkabah was first published by Scholem (Jewish Gnosticism, 
103-17 [Appendix C}) from Mss New York 8128 and Oxford 1531 (Michael 
9). It appears in Schafer, Synopse. §§544-96 
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pragmatics shifts the basis of discussion away from, for example, 
compulsive versus petitionary dichotomies, which implied mis- 
used, or ill-applied language, to the study of the relations be- 
tween lingistic forms and native ideologies.!™ 


The linguistic theories that Janowitz uses in her investigation of the 
ascent texts resemble those that I employ in my analysis of the 
Hekhalot adjurations, although our emphases are different. She con- 
fines her analysis to the ascent accounts in Ma‘aseh Merkabah, which 
achieve their effect through reporting what R. Aqiba and R. Ishmael 
said in order to ascend to the merkabah, while my analysis discusses 
adjuration texts found throughout the Hekhalot literature. I do this in 
order to show by example how these texts work by giving explicit 
instructions on how to perform the adjurations and providing the texts 
to be uttered. The texts provide the context within which one must 
pronounce the adjurations, while one must infer the context of the 
ascent texts of Ma‘aseh Merkabah from the efficacious speech of the 
rabbinic examplars of ascent. While my study looks at how the in- 
structions for adjuration provide the setting for the efficacious use of 
language and then analyzes the wording of the adjurations themselves 
as powerful speech, Janowitz’s analysis focuses on the reported speech 
of R. Aqiba and R. Ishmael in an attempt to discover how it both 
describes and effects ascent. She uses, therefore, a linguistic theory 
that derives the context from analysis of utterances alone, while my 
analysis utilizes the speech-act theories of John L. Austin and John 
Searle, which rely in part on analysis of the explicit conditions for 
efficacious speech. 

By using poetic text pragmatics, Janowitz discovers both the trans- 
formational power of ritual language and the notions about language 
that are native to the text.!%5 Silverstein’s theory focuses on the struc- 
tural layers extracted from the text. These patterns are important guides 
to the manipulations of the ritual and provide diagrammatic icons 
(images) of the context of the rite. In one of the cosmological sec- 
tions of Ma‘aseh Merkabah, for example, R. Agiba enumerates the 
fiery chariots in each of the heavens, thus evoking and establishing 
the context for the ritual of ascent.'% “The diagrams that underlie 
ritual texts, because they are about the situations of use, serve in part 
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to create and manipulate the ritual context. Utterances, just like cloth- 
ing, locgtions, etc., can serve to establish the proper context for a 
ritual.’"'27 Ritual language exercises power through the transformation 
of these diagrammatic icons. The ritual text as a whole is transforma- 
tive in that the accomplishment of the rite establishes a new reality in 
which the rite is an accomplished fact. 

The ritual dimension of these texts is clearin part from the fact 
that they include commands, which imply practice. Yoraseh Merkabah, 
however, does not outline step-by-step directionsfor effecting desired 
ends, unlike the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim or the ascent account 
of Hekhalot Rabbati. It presents instead ritual formulas by means of 
models. R. Aqiba thus instructs tudent and the reader by demon- 
strating the use of the fermi intricate patterns and dense 
phrases of the text are only comprehensible in terms of their contri- 
bution to the goals of the ritual. The performative words of this text 
tell the reader that to say X is to ascend. At the same time that the 
words are words about ritual transformation, they also are models or 
diagrammatic icons of that transformation. This means that we learn 
not only that a transformation is occurring, but also exactly what that 
transformation is.'8 As Aqiba lists the heavens, for example, he also 
travels through them.!%? A similar phenomenon is at work in the in- 
structions for the adjurations of angels, which in Ma‘aseh Merkabah 
and other Hekhalot texts accompany accounts of their descent to R. 
Agqiba or R. Ishmael. The rabbis’ words are actually effective, at least 
within the narrative world of the Hekhalot literature. The question 
about efficacious utterances in these texts is not about whether they 
are effective, therefore, but about how they are effective. How do the 
words in their special context effect the transformation sought by 
both the ideal rabbinic figures in the texts and the potential practitio- 
ner reading the text and putting it into practice? 7 

Janowitz shows how the text consists of both speech frames and 
the speech that is being framed: rabbinical reports and the hymns that 
the angel or the mystic says. The efficacy of the hymns stems from 
the theory of divine language embodied in them. In the Genesis story, 
for example, God's referential speech both refers to actual things (for 
example, light) and creates them. In Ma‘aseh Merkabah, by contrast, 
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human beings appropriate God's speech not by saying “let there be 
light” and so creating light, but by repeating and using what God 
spoke when he created the world, his name. This text makes many 


ivalent to God’s name, and as powerful. In this use of — 
langui I levels of speed len divine name, from 


hymns and sentences to phrases, single words, and even combinations 
of letters that appear to be nonsense.”! While the dialog frames, 
according to Janowitz, are an attempt to avoid the blasphemy of speak- 
ing God's name directly, they fall into an inevitable self-contradic- 
tion, because in order to present the efficacious means for attaining 
the ascent, they must report fully the hymn that the ascender will use. 
These words enact the very ascent about which they speak. This text 
solves the problem of how to teach religious experience by replicat- 
ing the ascent through speaking. The reader enters into the experience 
by means of the structure and poetic techniques of the text.20? 

The Hekhalot adjurations present a similar theory of the divine 
name—the Tetragrammaton, fragments of it, other letters combined 
with its letters, replacements for its letters, along with other biblical 
words for deity (such as Sabaoth or Elohim), fragments of biblical 
verses, and even strings of consonants with no apparent meaning—all 
have the same power over angels and God. The adjurations, however, 
betray no shyness about using the divine name: in one example R. 
Ishmael uses the “great name” to bring down the Sar ha-Torah, and 
the same text gives the wording of a name that the student could utter 
to accomplish the same end.”? While rabbinic texts hedge the divine 
name about with considerable restrictions, the Hekhalot adjurations 
(and, I would argue, the ascent texts as well) pay little attention to 
such restrictions. This difference points to a significant problem in 
Janowitz’s work. The title of her book refers to Ma‘aseh Merkabah as 
a “rabbinic ascent text,” and throughout the book she refers to the 
text's theories of language as rabbinic theories. The researches of 
Halperin and Schafer indicate that this hypothesis needs to be proven, 
not assumed. One must take into account differences as well as similari- 


20]pid., 85-87. Compare b. Ber. 5Sb: Bezalel made the Tabernacle by 
means of the combination of letters through which God created the world. 

20! Janowitz, Poetics of Ascent, 88-91, 101-4. 
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ties between the Hekhalot texts and rabbinic texts in the construction of 
any theory about the nature of these texts and their interrelationships. 


Michael Swartz 


In contrast to Janowitz’s analysis of Ma‘aseh Merkabah, Michael 
Swartz’s discussion refers to theories of performative language,” but 
seeks primarily to discover the historical context and development of 
the text “and from there to consider the contrasting ways in which 
prayer is used by its composers and redactors.”25 He analyzes Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah form-critically and diachronically, “with particular atten- 
tion to the role of liturgical literature in the text.”2°7 Swartz shows 
how Ma‘aseh Merkabah employs previously existing liturgical and 
Hekhalot forms in the formation of its hymns.°* The prayers are 
“shaped from the formal and thematic components outlined above 
into integrated compositions. This process came about through active 
performance of the prayers, and through recitation and oral transmis- 
sion. This is shown by the presence of significant variants between 
the recensions.”2 “Many variants are not products of scribal errors, 
but make sense in both recensions and conform to the formal patterns 
in the text.”2!° The texts add to these prayers divine names and “other 
elements characteristic of esoteric Jewish traditions,” such as long 
strings of synonymous terms for the praise of God.?!' The prayers 
find places in narrative contexts, such as the ascents or the adjura- 
tions of the Sar ha-Torah or the Angel of the Countenance.?!? This 
sparse narrative, in sharp contrast to the elaborate account of the 
journey to the merkabah in Hekhalot Rabbati, serves mainly to intro- 
duce the prayers and cosmological passages.?!? The narrative func- 
tions as a literary device to organize separate, though related, prayers. 
“Thus, the authors of the narrative may have been those who com- 
piled the prayers into collections. It also suggests that the tradition of 
ascent, elaborated in Hekhalot Rabbati, no longer reflected an active 
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praxis by the time the narrative was composed.”24 The redactors 
combine the Hekhalot ascent traditions and the angelic adjurations, 
for “in their view, the ascent to the Hekhalot was part of the same 
process by which the Sar ha-Torah practitioner was to gain wisdom.” 
R. Ishmael and R. Agiba allegedly employed both techniques together.2!5 

According to Swartz, the prayers in the ascent sections combined 
rabbinic and Hekhalot poetic traditions developed in amoraic Pales- 
tine (fourth to seventh centuries) with liturgical elements from the 
same period. They employed forms and literary units of third- to 
fifth-century Palestinian origin. Their stereotyped, pseudepigraphic nar- 
ratives must date considerably later than the tannaitic period and origi- 
nate outside of mainstream rabbinic circles, probably in the sixth or 
seventh centuries.!© The narratives and prayers in the adjurational 
section sit side-by-side with the use of divine names and seals. They 
are part of a Sar ha-Torah tradition that probably developed in amoraic 
or geonic Babylonia.2!” According to Swartz, “the section was prob- 
ably produced to be used as a practical guide to performing a ritual 
involving techniques such as immersion and purification, and the 
recitation of theurgic names and seals.”2!8 

Swartz’s analysis is most useful in uncovering the redactional lay- 
ers of the text and showing how it developed from the prayer forms 
of amoraic Palestine to the narratives of ascent and adjuration of 
post-talmudic Babylonia. His methodology makes it possible to date 
and place the different layers of the Hekhalot literature. His reading 
of the Sar ha-Torah section of Ma‘aseh Merkabah is important for its 
stress on that text's practical nature. While the ascent sections of 
Ma‘aseh Merkabah may come from a time after the practice of heav- 
enly ascents had ceased, the Sar ha-Torah traditions were still alive 
as a practice for gaining heavenly revelation and knowledge of Torah. 


Moshe Idel 


Moshe Idel’s discussion of the Hekhalot literature occurs within 
the context of his overall contrast between the theosophical-theurgical 
and the ecstatic trends in kabbalah. Theosophical-theurgical kabbalah 
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encompasses both theosophy, “a theory of the elaborate structure of 
the divine world,” and theurgy, “a ritualistic and experiential way of 
relating to the divinity in order to induce a state of harmony.”?!9 
According to Idel, “this is a highly theocentric form of religiousness 
that, while not ignoring the needs of the human being, tends to con- 
ceive of religious perfection as instrumental for exerting effective 
influence on high.”?20 Medieval theosophical kabbalah centers around 
the discussion of the sefirot, the ten divine potencies that make up the 
Godhead, and the ways in which human beings, through their perfor- 
mance of the commandments, can affect the divine pleroma. Ecstatic 
kabbalah, on the other hand, “is highly anthropocentric, envisioning 
the mystical experience of the individual as itself the summum bonum, 
regardless of the possible impact of this mystical status on the inner 
harmony of the Divine.”??! The central goal of ecstatic kabbalah is an 
attempt to achieve close contact with God, which is envisioned as 
mystical revelation or vision, devekut (cleaving to God), or mystical 
union with God, through the use of such techniques as isolation, or 
the recitation of divine names and letter combinations.?2? Idel con- 
siders the Hekhalot literature to be the first stage of the ecstatic 
kabbalah.?29 

Idel uses the term “theurgy” to refer not to adjurations of angels, 
spells, or the use of names and letters for ascent (as do Scholem, 
Gruenwald, Elior, Halperin, and Schafer, often linking it with magic) 
but to kabbalistic techniques affecting the Godhead through human 
observance of the commandments. He delineates several types of 
ancient and medieval theurgy that aim at influencing deity, not hu- 
manity. To represent his view of rabbinic and kabbalistic theurgy, I 
quote one passage: 


The problem is basically the need of the Divinity for human help, 
or human power, in order to restore the lost sefirotic harmony. The 
focus of the Kabbalistic theurgy is God, not man; the latter is given 
unimaginable powers, to be used in order to repair the divine glory 
or the divine image; only his initiative can improve Divinity. An 
archmagician, the theurgical Kabbalist does not need external help 
or grace; his way of operating—namely, the Torah—enables him to 
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be independent; he looks not so much for salvation by the interven- 
tion of God as for God's redemption by human intervention. 


He thus assigns a specific meaning to “theurgy” and strongly distin- 
guishes it from “magic”: “In contrast to the magician, the ancient and 
medieval Jewish theurgian focused his activity on accepted religious 
values.”?25 For Idel, “The term theurgy, or theurgical. . . refer[s] to 
operations intended to influence the divinity, mostly in its own inner 
state or dynamics, but sometimes also in its relation to man.””26 The 
Renaissance kabbalist Yohanan Alemanno, on the other hand, while 
still making use of the system of the sefirot, employs the powers 
gained for humans, not for God; Idel notes, “We have passed from 
the world of contemplators and theurgists interested in the divine 
harmony into that of Kabbalistic magicians, for whom knowledge of 
the supernal mechanism was only a means to more practical pur- 
poses.”?27 Thus magic (like the practices of the ecstatic kabbalah) is 
anthropocentric, while theurgy meets a divine need. 

Idel describes the Hekhalot adjurations of the Sar ha-Panim and 
the Sar ha-Torah as examples of the descent of celestial beings, simi- 
lar to the descent of the Shekhinah to the temple or onto humans. His 
basic framework for this “drawing-down theurgy” is again the 
theurgical conception of the commandments. Another example of the 
same process is the passage in 3 Enoch that recounts the building of 
enormous idols by the generation of Enosh, who by means of sorcery 
(@rpw>) learned from the evil angels ‘Uzza, ‘Azza, and ‘Aza’el, in- 
duced the sun, moon, planets, and constellations to worship these 
idols.® According to Idel, this means that, “specific structures, to- 
gether with sorceries (which I assume refer to various types of incan- 
tations) could, according to ancient Jewish sources, bring about the 
descent of celestial entities and their magical use.”??° He assumes that 
the temple and its services were also intended to attract the 
Shekhinah.??° The adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim is even closer to 
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this text from 3 Enoch. In the adjuration, the adept brings down the 
Sar ha-Panim “by means of magical devices”!—in this case, the 
pronunciation of divine and angelic names—to transmit the secret 
wisdom of the heavenly and terrestrial worlds. The Shekhinah accom- 
panies the Sar ha-Panim in his descent. In the Sar ha-Torah text 
attached to Hekhalot Rabbati, Israel adjures God and the throne of 
glory to appear in the temple. Idel says about this passage: “There- 
fore, the temple was envisioned as the locus of revelation, which is 
induced by magical devices.”23? This is comparable to Hermetic and 
Neoplatonic techniques for gaining revelation by causing the descent 
of the gods into statues.?? Referring to both the descent of divinity 
into the temple in the Sar ha-Torah text and the descent of the Sar ha- 
Panim as “magical,” Idel decisively distinguishes the theurgical draw- 
ing down of the divinity through observance of the commandments 
from the magical act of using holy names to adjure divinity or angels 
to descend to earth. 

Later kabbalistic practices include drawing the Shekhinah down 
upon the human body, rather than into the temple or upon statues. 
Both the theosophical and the ecstatic kabbalah use this idea. In the 
former, the divine influx comes down upon a person because of his 
or her performance of the commandments, while in the ecstatic 
kabbalah, it comes down because of prayer, pronunciation of the di- 
vine name, and combination of the divine names.?*4 Even though the 
ecstatic kabbalist engaged in these practices in order to attain per- 
sonal contact with God or even mystical union, and not to affect the 
Godhead, Idel sees this process as mystical, rather than magical. This 
is true even though the kabbalists used some of the same techniques 
(such as pronunciation or recombination of divine names) to bring 
angels to earth as do the Hekhalot adjurations. 

Idel's basic distinction between “theurgy” and “magic” works best 
for what he calls theosophical-theurgical kabbalah, where it provides 
a clear distinction between the different types of actions and goals. 
The distinction breaks down, however, when it comes to the ecstatic 
kabbalah, particularly in its first phase, Hekhalot mysticism. In his 
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work on the Jewish traditions of the Golem, Idel seems to grant this 
for the Hekhalot literature: “Thus it is possible that in some Jewish 
texts, already beginning with antiquity, magic and mysticism can be 
regarded as two faces of the same coin. This is obvious in the Hekhalot 
literature.”235 To return to Idel’s basic definition of theurgy, I think 
that the Sar ha-Torah adjuration of God and the throne of glory to 
appear in the temple is definitely an “operation intended to influence 
the Divinity. . . in its relationship to man,”26 and that one could 
argue that the practice focuses on “accepted religious values"?37— 
complete knowledge of the Torah and its secrets. Since the Shekhinah 
accompanies the angel everywhere, the Sar ha-Panim adjuration also 
affects the relationship between God and the adept, and like the Sar 
ha-Torah adjurations, it also focuses on accepted religious values, in 
this case the ever-present concern of acquiring heavenly wisdom. Other 
adjurations, which are not so narrowly focused on knowledge of the 
Torah or divine wisdom, also “focus on accepted religious values.”258 
The goals of one version of Sheva‘ Zutarti, for example, are healing 
and exorcism of demons from the body of the adjurer. The former 
goal appears as well in one of the benedictions of the daily <Amidah 
(the central rabbinic prayer, composed of nineteen benedictions, re- 
cited three times daily), which quintessentially expresses the reli- 
gious values of rabbinic Judaism, while the latter goal preeminently 


recognizes the dichotomy between good and evil forces. 


Conclusions 


While the consideration of different aspects of the adjurations of 
angels has formed an important part of some studies of the Hekhalot 
literature, no study has focused exclusively on this phenomenon, nor 
have previous studies engaged in an extensive analysis of the adjura- 
tions as ritual practices and compared them to other, similar rituals of 
late antiquity. Certain conclusions of earlier studies nonetheless form 
an important basis for my analysis of the Hekhalot adjurations. This 
section delineates the extent of my dependence on earlier studies and 
highlights my understanding of the key issues underlying this study. 
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(1) The adjurations of the Hekhalot literature are important for 
understanding it historically and phenomenologically. This does not 
mean that they are the core or center of the literature. They are one 
aspect among many others, and, as Rachel Elior points out, one must 
understand the Hekhalot literature pluralistically. Adjurations of an- 
gels occur in the Sar ha-Torah section of Hekhalot Rabbati after the 
account of the heavenly ascent and many hymns in praise of God.?3 
An adjuration of Suria, Sar ha-Panim, is also one technique of the 
heavenly ascent in that text.” Hekhalot Zutarti has adjurations scat- 
tered among other material on the power of the divine name, Shi‘ur 
Qomah passages, and the heavenly ascent." Adjurations also appear 
in the Sar ha-Torah/Angel of the Countenance section of Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah among several sections on the heavenly ascent.24? Adjura- 
tions for learning which are related to the Sar ha-Torah section of 
Hekhalot Rabbati and are part of the ritual of “repeating” the Shitur 
Qomah play a major role in Merkabah Rabbah. Some adjurations, 
such as that of *Ozhiy’a, the Sar ha-Panim, exist outside any of the 
delimited macroforms of the Hekhalot literature.* No adjurations 
occur in 3 Enoch, which focuses on the elevation of Metatron to 
heaven and on descriptions of heaven, and denounces the actions of 
the evil angels who teach humans sorcery (opo>).™45 

The adjurations thus take their place among accounts of the ascent 
to the merkabah, hymns in praise of God, the story of the elevation 
of Metatron, Shi‘ur Qomah texts, and repetitions of the divine name, 
among other elements. While the adjurations and the heavenly ascent 
exist independently, one feature of the former—the use of powerful 
divine names—is also important in the latter. This shared technique 
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forms a significant connection between the two groups of texts and 
makes it impossible to designate the accounts of the ascent as religion 
or mysticism as opposed to designating the adjurations as magic. 

(2) The best way to understand the adjurations is as examples of 
performative acts, not merely as literary renditions of actions engaged 
in by rabbinic exemplars.“ The Hekhalot texts provide instructions 
for adjurational rituals. As Gruenwald notes, they are “manuals” for 
practical purposes.” 

(3) In order to understand what it means to say that the adjurations 
are performative acts, one must analyze them using modern theories of 
efficacious language and ritual action. Contemporary theories of 
performative language in religious contexts allow one to understand how 
language transforms consciousness within a particular ritual setting. 

(4) To understand the Hekhalot adjurations within their historical 
context, it is important to recognize the similarity of the Hekhalot 
literature to the other ritual literatures of late antiquity. The Hekhalot 
adjurations should not be viewed in isolation from the Grecb-Egyptian 
adjurations, nor from the other Jewish adjurations. The Hekhalot adjura- 
tions exist within the common cultural framework of late antiquity. 

(5) While some scholars have labeled the adjurations and other 
uses of the divine names “magic” or “theurgy” in contrast to “reli- 
gion” or “mysticism,” I deny that this dichotomy has any explanatory 
value. I view these adjurations instead as ritual practices for gaining 
power, most often with the help of divine or angelic names. In light 
of this definition, one can speak of the performative dimension of the 
adjurations. 

(6) With Schafer’s textual studies of the medieval manuscripts and 
the Geniza fragments, the emphasis has shifted from examining di 
crete “books” of the Hekhalot literature to discussing literary strata. 
An appreciation of the many layers of the texts also makes it more 
difficult to date the texts, locate them in one place, or ascribe them 
to one group of people. It is possible, however, to reach some tenta- 
tive conclusions. Some of the Hekhalot traditions about adjurations, 
for example, may have originated in Palestine in the fourth or fifth 
century. This conclusion follows from the possible Palestinian origin 
of some of the traditions about names and adjurations, especially those 
that use Greek. It is also clear that some of the traditions stem from 
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Babylonia, as Halperin makes clear in his discussion of the Sar ha- 
Torah traditions that mention testing the practice's effectiveness out- 
side of Palestine. Based on the evidence of the Babylonian incantation 
bowls that use Hekhalot formulas, it seems likely that Hekhalot texts 
of some sort existed in Babylonia by the fifth or sixth century.“ 
While it is possible to draw tentative conclusions regarding the date 
and provenance of the texts, it is much harder to be specific about the 
people who created the Hekhalot texts. As Rachel Elior remarks, they 
did not seem to care very much for ensuring the historical accuracy 
of their references, because they did not care much about this world 
in which history matters. Their concerns were principally with the 
“other reality,” not with earthly life. 


JAL PRACTICES TO GAIN POWER 


scholars have often referred to the complex traditions of names, 
adjurations, and instructions for rituals in the Hekhalot literature as 
“magic” or “theurgy” in contrast with “religion” or “mysticism,” a: 
Gruenwald does. Sometimes one of the terms “magic” or theurgy 
receives the exalted label “religious”\For Elior, theurgy has a reli- 
gious tone, because its goal is a rétfgfous one. For Idel, on the other 
hand, theurgy refers not to adjurations of angels or use of names and 
letters for ascent, but to kabbalistic techniques that affect the Godhead 
through the observance of the commandments; theurgy is radically 
different from magic. Scholem uses both terms, distinguishing them 
at the same time from the “speculative, religious element,” and com- 
menting on how intertwined they are: 


The question of the place occupied in these texts by theurgical 
descriptions and the accompanying ever increasing number of 
magical names and Ephesia grammata—all of which give these 
books a strange resemblance to the magical papyri—has never 
been sufficiently explored. Indeed, the speculative, religious el- 
ement in these remains of the Hebrew and Aramaic Hekhalot 
books is so closely interwoven with the magical one, that | feel 
the distinction drawn by many scholars today between Gnostic 
literature proper and that of the magical papyri is somewhat 
overstated. 25° 
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Schafer also uses both of these terms for the same kind of material: 
“In Hekhalot Rabbati man is not only the yored merkabah [“descender 
to the merkabah”], who as the emissary of Israel mediates between 
God and Israel, but also the subject of the magic and theurgic act of 
adjuration.”25! 

The varying uses of these terms show how little consensus exists 
on how appropriately they describe aspects of the Hekhalot literature, 
and how difficult it is to distinguish them definitively from religion 
or mysticism. At this point I shall suggest a different terminology and 
way of viewing the practices that scholars have called magical (and 
some that they have not, like the heavenly ascents) in order to put 
them within the same framework as other religious or even mystical 
practices{J propose to view the Hekhalot use of names, incantations, 
and adjurations within the framework of religious ritual practices to 
gain power. The basis of my comments in the following paragraphs 
is the introduction to the recent book of Coptic texts of ritual power, 
Ancient Christian Magic, which Marvin Meyer and Richard Smith 


esited.} 

feyer and Smith criticize the use of the word “magic” for their 
texts, and propose instead the term “texts of ritual power.”*5? They 
avoid the use of the word “magic” for several reasons: (1) both the 
history of magic and the history of its study regard it as “something 
alien, to be either condemned outright or explained away.”25? In the 
ancient Mediterranean world, mageia, magos, goeteia, and goes were 
labels for dangerous, foreign practices that offered a threat to guard- 
ians of public order. (2) The so-called magical texts themselves rarely 
use the word mageia or other Greek or Coptic words to describe their 
own contents. On the contrary, their purpose is often to protect against 
magic. This holds true for the Hekhalot texts and indeed for other 
Jewish incantations and amulets. The word O'Bw> (“sorcery”) occa- 
sionally appears as a reference to the threat against which one is 
guarding, but never to what one is doing oneself. (3) The term 
“theurgy” originated with third-century Neoplatonists who use the term 
(meaning “divine work") to distinguish their “invocation of divine 
powers” from ordinary goeteia.2* Despite the change of name, their 
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practices are very similar to those of the everyday magos or goes. (4) 
The nineteenth- and twentieth-century anthropological treatment of 
non-European peoples called their practices “primitive” and “magi- 
cal.” Since, according to the anthropologists, these cultures existed at 
of evolution, their magic was a forerunner of “reli- 
rational precursor of science.”*55 As Meyer and Smith 
say, “even in the scholarly literature the term ‘magic’ is used with the 
same rhetorical force as it was in antiquity, a term of contrast to 
reinforce a cultural self-image of purity and rationality.”25° 

In the introduction to the first chapter of Ancient Christian Magic, 
Edmund Meltzer summarizes well the problems that ensue when 
modern scholars attempt to differentiate between magic and religion. 


At the root of the problem is the loaded, evaluative connotation 
of “magic” as false, deceptive, discredited, or morally tainted, 
contrasted with both science (a correct, enlightened understand- 
ing of natural law and causation) and religion (a correct, enlight- 
ened understanding of the divine and spirituality). Thus “magic” 
is relegated to the “they” side of a “we/they” dichotomy. This is 
simultaneously unfair to the materials and practices studied un- 
der the heading of “magic,” and “self-serving” for the materials 
(mainly those we identify as “our own”) that are exempted from 
that label.?5? 


Meltzer also points out that the scholarly definition reflects an inad- 
equate examination of the “given culture's own understanding and 
social context of the practices in question.”*58 The framers of the 
Hekhalot texts, for example, seem to have regarded themselves as the 
heirs of Moses, R. Aqiba, and R. Ishmael, and sometimes referred to 
themselves as “men of faith” (nyOR ‘ow) or “masters of faith” (*oy2 
manok), not as magicians.*5? Even many outside authorities did not 
view the Hekhalot practices as magic. When Hai Gaon (969-1038) 
wrote about many of the practices recorded in the Hekhalot texts, the 
subject of his responsum was “on the matter of the Name” (mw 9» 
bom), that is, on the power of the divine name. He did not call these 
practices magic. The discussion of O'Dv> in the Babylonian Talmud 


25Ibid., 3. 
261i. 

257Ibid., 13. 
258Ibid., 1 
29Schafer, Synopse. §80. 
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also may indicate that some of the practices in the Hekhalot literature 
(in particular, permutation of the letters of the divine name) were 
acceptably is discussion distinguishes among three different types 
of sce on of which is entirely forbidden and punishable by death, 
another that is forbidden but exempt from punishment, and another 
that is permitted.? 


Abbaye said, “The laws of sorcery are like the laws of Shabbat. 
‘There are some (acts) punished by stoning, and there are those that 
fare exempt (from punishment) but prohibited, and there are those 
permitted from the beginning. The one who does an act is punished 
by stoning, the one who creates an illusion is exempt from punish- 
ment but (the act) is forbidden, and there are those permitted from 
the beginning, like R. Hanina and R. Oshaya. Every Friday they 
would be occupied with the laws of creation and a third-grown calf 
was created for them and they would eat it.”2! 


On the last category Rashi remarks that: “A third grown calf was 
created for them, because they were combining the letters of the name 
by which the world was created. In this there is no sorcery [mpo>0], 
for this is an act of God, by means of his holy name.”2? Using the 
letters of the name of God, even to create a living being, was not a 
culpable act. 

Meyer and Smith point out that the contrast between religion and 
magic, which is inherently one between what “we” do and what “they” 
do, obscures the fact that any culture structures both rational and irratio- 


28, San. 67b. 

261 The last phrase in the talmudic passage also occurs elsewhere: “R. Hanina 
and R. Oshaya used to sit every eve of Sabbath and occupy themselves with 
the Book of Formation (nx 70), and a third-grown calf was created for 
them and they would eat it” (6. San. 65b). See Moshe Idel’s comment (Golem, 
xxv) on the attitude toward magic among those who wrote about the making 
of the Golem: “Thus the examination of this matter may help to clarify an 
aspect of Jewish mystical literature; its attitude to magic is far from negative 
in several circles.” He shows that the technique of the combination of letters 
was probably the subject of the talmudic text, although it was not explicitly 
mentioned (pp. 30-31). Compare also 6. Ber. 5Sb: “R. Judah said in the name 
of Rav: Bezalel knew how to combine the letters by which the heaven and 
earth were created.” 

262Rashi on b. San. 67b. 
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nal elements. Small-scale tribal societies have no monopoly on the irra- 
tional, nor are complex industrialized societies always rational. How, for 
example, can anyone call the practices of others “magical” when they 
both pray for victory in battle and claim God's favor (as both George 
Bush and Saddam Hussein did in the 1991 Gulf War)? Is it “rational” for 
American football coaches to pray with their teams for victory before 
games (compare the ancient curse tablets for victory in the chariot races)? 
Jewish culture in late antiquity and the early Middle Ages was no more 
prey to “irrationality” than modern American culture. The rationalists 
Saadia Gaon and Hai Gaon coexisted with those who believed in the 
efficacy of amulets for gaining healing and adjurations for wisdom. 

Meyer and Smith propose to use, instead of the terms “magic” or 
“sorcery,” the term “ritual.” It is less value-laden than the other two 
terms (in either their ancient or moder uses). It describes a multitude of 
’s around the world, activities “that are marked off from 
ity by framing behavior through rules, repetitions, and other 
formalities.” Like the Greek and Coptic ritual texts or the Greek magical 
papyri, the Hekhalot texts are pervaded with ritual instructions: fasting, 
ersions in water every day, daily recitation of prayers, and pronun- 
ion of the adjurations of the angels of the Torah.” This is a series 
ties clearly demarcated from everyday routine. 

As an overarching term for the use of names, adjurations, and 
incantations in the Hekhalot literature, I propose the phrase “ritual 
practices for gaining power, most often involving the use of divine or 
angelic names.” As I noted already, “ritual” designates numerous reli- 
gious and nonreligious practices and thus places the particular prac- 
tices I am studying within a wider realm that includes religion, instead 
of opposing them to religion. (I leave for the moment the thorny 
question of the definition of the term religion.) I have included the 
word “practices” within the definition in order to emphasize specific 
actions that people might do, or at least what the texts instruct them 
to do, rather than the beliefs of the people who produced the Hekhalot 
texts. “Power” includes the various goals that people seek to attain by 
means of these rituals, ranging from the mundane goals of good health 
and prosperity to the more spiritual goals of descent/ascent to the 


26Meyer and Smith, Ancient Christian Magic, 4. 

24S chafer, Synopse, §299. 

265For a more extensive discussion of ritual and religion. see chapter 4, where 
I build on this basic definition of ritual practice to suggest that the adjurations of 
the Hekhalot literature are most readily comprehensible as performative actions. 
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merkabah and the ritual acquisition of wisdom. “Power” also refers to 
the “overt manipulation of power and force” in the course of the 
ritual.? Perhaps most crucially, I have included in my definition the 
“use of names (divine or angeli because the names are the source 
of power by which humans can attain their goals. Finally, the power 
of such rituals, even though they are generally carried out in private, 
is still a social fact.”7 The rituals reflect social goals (such as knowl- 
edge of Torah) and occur within a particular social setting and vision 
of the world. 

I shall conclude this chapter by remarking on the overall project of 
attempting to distinguish between the different aspects of the r 
gious lit ‘magic” and “mysticism.” Meyer and Smith note that in 
their collection of Coptic and Greek texts, “we have transcendent 
mysticism as well as chthonic howling, but telling them apart is some- 
times difficult; the more closely these texts are actually read, the 
harder it is to maintain any distinction between piety and sorcery."268 
This holds true as well for the Hekhalot literature. As Gruenwald, 
Elior, and Schafer have noted, both the texts of heavenly ascent and 
the adjurations of angels use techniques similar to those appearing on 
metal amulets and in the Geniza fragments (as well as in the Greek 
and Coptic texts of ritual power). These include adjurations of angels 
by their names and the names of God, use of inscribed seals both for 
protection and as passwords, repetition of names, and the use of prayer 
formulas. The adjurations of angels call for ascetic preparations and 
repeated recitations of the adjurations and names over many days. 
The goals of these actions include experiencing the vision of God, 
participating in the angelic liturgy, receiving the assurance that God 
loves the people of Israel, and acquiring the divine wisdom of the 
Torah (as well as the ability never to forget it), revelations from 
angels, and mystical transformation. It is as if the successful mystic 
has come to the world anew.” The texts sometimes mention other 
rewards, such as long life, many children, financial success,?” or 
healing, and the texts themselves do not seem to sense a contradiction 
in any of those goals. The same methods can achieve a variety of goals. 


266Meyer and Smith, Ancient Christian Magic, 5 
271bid. 

268]bid., 2. 

29Schafer, Synopse, §680. 

201bid., §337. 
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When analyzing the Hekhalot texts one ought not to forget either 
the techniques or the goals. We need to acknowledge that the prac- 
tices of ritual power can obtain both the goals of transcendent mys- 
ticism and the ordinary, day-to-day personal and social needs of Jews 
in late antiquity and the early Middle Ages. The practices recorded in 
the Hekhalot texts exist on a continuum of ritual practices for various 
ends. One should not allow the practices to discredit the goals or vice 
versa. As Schafer says, “Theology and magic should not be played off 
‘inst each other.”27! 


271Schafer, “Engel und Menschen in der Hekhalot-Literatur,” 276. 


Adjurations in the Hekhalot Literature 


INTRODUCTION 

The Hekhalot texts contain descriptions of, and instructions for, a 
great profusion of ritual practices to gain power. They enable one to 
form an impression of what people may actually have done, or at 
least of what the texts were directing them to do. These practices 
include: (1) adjurations of God or the angels in order to bring angels 
down to earth to teach wisdom to humans, to enable the adept to 
remember Torah, or to fulfill all of one’s wishes; (2) Sar ha-Torah 
(Prince of the Torah) practices, including incantations and prayers to 
learn Torah by ritual means, and narrative accounts of these adjura- 
tions; (3) miscellaneous information on the power of the divine name 
or angelic names, including a “book” with names of power in it, 
Passages on the names of Metatron, and the traditional chain of the 
transmission of the divine names; (4) seals (many) for the adept to 
show to angels for descent or ascent to the merkabah, or to put on the 
body as a means of protection during ritual practices. These practices 
all presuppose belief in the power of the divine and angelic names, an 
assumption that operates both in short passages that instruct the reader 
simply to recite “the explicit name” (7207 cv), and in elaborate 
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adjurations designed to bring down the Sar ha-Panim by means of his 
names and those of God. 

The Hekhalot rituals incorporate both verbal and physical actions. 
The verbal elements include direct adjuration of angels or God, direc- 
tives to the angel or God, prescribed repetition of divine or angelic 
names, hymns, prayers incorporating various formulas of request or 
command, and the pronunciation of divine names. Alongside these 
verbal practices, several rituals also prescribe bodily actions, such as 
ascetic preparations before the utterance of the adjurations, standing 
in a circle for protection from the destroying angels while reciting 
names and adjurations, or putting on seals inscribed with protective 
names. These practices include both those that adhere to the rabbinic 
tradition, such as recitation of the standard daily liturgy, and 
“anomian”! ones that the rabbinic tradition does not require for obser- 
vance of the commandments. 

In order to analyze these rituals as performances and discuss their 
place in the world of late antiquity, the central task of this chapter is 
to identify and categorize them in two ways: according to purpose or 
goal and according to the technique or formula that they employ. 
After the classification of Hekhalot practices, this chapter presents a 
representative choice of examples for analysis. The following chaj 
ters make use of the classification of relevant pericopes in their 
cussion of ascetic preparations (chapter 3), complex adjurational rituals 
(chapter 4), and passages related to the Greek magical papyri and 
Aramaic incantation bowls and amulets (chapter 5). 


SURVEY OF GOALS OF THE ADJURATIONS 

The goals of the adjurations fall into the following, partially over- 
lapping, categories: (1) to bring the angel down from heaven, so that 
he reveals himself personally in some manner to the human sum- 
moner and then reveals wisdom or Torah to him; (2) to have one’s 
questions answered in a dream (related to group 1); (3) to allow one 
to remember Torah (this category consists almost entirely of Sar ha- 
Torah adjurations); (4) to ascend to the merkabah (one of the methods 
of ascent). Adjurations not fitting into any of those categories include 
those (5) whose purposes are unclear, and (6) a large group which are 
general in scope (for example, “fulfill my wishes”). 


'Moshe Idel uses this term to refer to practices that the rabbis neither 
required nor prohibited (Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, 74-75). 
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As will become clear from examination of the categories delin- 
eated below, groups | and 3 have basically the same goal: knowledge 
of Torah in the broad sense. These two groups are distinguishable 
because group | seeks descent of the angel, while group 3 does not. 
Both groups taken together constitute the largest single category of 
goals for adjuration in the Hekhalot texts, and as such may seem to 
justify Schafer's statement that the goal of Torah knowledge can serve 
as a criterion by which to identify “Hekhalot adjurations” in the nar- 
row sense.? Other types of adjuration in these texts do not, however, 
share this goal,? and Schafer's attempt to distinguish sharply between 
the goal of Torah knowledge and other, more mundane goals is un- 
convincing.‘ I prefer to draw a less sharp distinction between these 
two types of goals, since the former does not exclude the latter. 

The issue of what the term “Hekhalot literature” includes is a thorny 
problem, and scholars have by no means solved it. I am reluctant to 
follow Schafer’s thinking entirely in this question. I prefer instead to 
use more expansive criteria for including a given adjuration within 
the Hekhalot literature. First, one should include any adjuration that 
is part of otherwise unimpeachable Hekhalot material, and appears in 
more than one of the large Hekhalot manuscripts or one of the Geniza 
manuscripts. This criterion admits almost all of the adjurations dis- 
cussed below to the category “Hekhalot literature.” Second, adjura- 
tions that employ themes such as descriptions of the hekhalot or the 
merkabah or angelic names recurring in Hekhalot texts are also part 
of the corpus.” The dream-revelation texts do not meet the first cri- 
terion and are, therefore, problematic, and for this reason I shall dis- 
cuss them at greater length below. I have included them because their 
goal is similar to that of group 1 (revelation of the angel), and in 


?Peter Schafer, “Engel und Menschen in der Hekhalot-Literatur,” in idem, 
Hekhalot-Studien, 264. 

3See, for example, the adjuration which the adept is supposed to say on his 
arrival in the seventh hekhal in Hekhalot Zutarti (Schafer, Synopse, §§417- 
19). 

“Schafer, “Engel und Menschen in der Hekhalot-Literatur,” 264. 

See the discussion below of the Sar ha-Torah passage in Schafer, Synopse, 
§310. 

See, for example, ibid., §§393-95. in a block of traditions about Metatron. 

Sheva‘ Zutarti (also known as ¥">R7 Y30) meets this criterion (Peter Schafer. 
Geniza-Fragmente, G-13,G-14, G-15, G-16, G-17; and Ms Oxford 1531 [Michael 
9), fols. 115a-116a). 
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some cases they use very similar language to describe the human 
contact with angels. 

The discussion of the goals below provides a summary survey of 
the adjurational rituals in the Hekhalot literature, with illustrative 
examples. For a detailed list and discussion of all the relevant texts, 
see pp. 82-85 below. 


Group 1: qw20n rm (bringing the angel down for a personal 
revelation of secrets of wisdom or Torah or for answering the 
adjurer’s questions) 

This group includes adjurations of the Sar ha-Torah/Angel of the 
Countenance in Ma‘aseh Merkabah,® of Yofi’el Sar ha-Torah? in the 
“Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah,” and an independent adjuration 
of the Sar ha-Panim.'? The Ma‘aseh Merkabah text, for example, 
gives the wording of the incantations to bring about the descent of 
angels and the acquisition of their heavenly wisdom and knowledge 
of Torah, as well as describing means for the adjurer to protect him- 
self at the time of the angel's descent. It teaches the adjurer how to 
bind the angels to bring down the “mysteries of wisdom,”!’ which 
incantations to recite and seals to put on for protection at the time of 
the angel's descent, and a prayer of thanksgiving to God.'? This text 
names several angels as those sought in adjuration: Yofi’el, the Sar 
ha-Torah;'? the Angel of the Countenance, SQDHWZYY, with sev- 
enty angels,'* *RPDM, Angel of the Countenance;!S and PDQRM, 
Angel of the Countenance.'¢ 


Group 2: Dream Revelations 


Three separate but related adjurations to have an angel answer 
one's questions in a dream appear in the Hekhalot material published 


§Schafer, Synopse, §§560-69. 

*Ibid., §§313-14. 

'Ofbid., §§623-39; Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-1 

"ISchafer, Synopse, §§560-62 

"Ibid., §§565-69. 

§§560, 564. 

§§561-62. 

§563. 

§565. It is unclear from the text whether there are three different 
Angels of the Countenance, or whether there is one angel with three names. 
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in Schafer’s Synopse."” These adjurations seek to make the angels 
‘Azriel,!® Raggirel,'® and Rabyo’el” appear in one’s dreams. For 
example, the adjuration of Raggi’el, Sar ha-Halom (Prince of Dream) 
says, “The figure of a man (O17 mo7) will come to you and tell you 
all that you ask him, whether it is a great or a small matter.”2! Part 
of this adjuration beseeches God “to tell me about this certain matter, 
whether it will happen or not.”? The adjurer also addresses the angel 
directly: “I command the Prince of Dream to hurry and come to me 
this night and tell me this night all of my desires.”2> 

T include the dream revelation adjurations in this study because, 
even though they may not stem from the same source as the Hekhalot 
adjurations, they bear a close resemblance to the other revelatory 
adjurations, especially to that of the Sar ha-Panim. All these texts 
share the root idea of conjuring an angel to appear who can speak to 
the adjurer and answer all of his questions. In the Sar ha-Panim texts, 
the angel appears in a waking vision or audition, while in the dream- 
revelation texts, the angel appears in dreams, or at least gives a sign 
in the dream that indicates the answer to the adept’s question. These 


'Ibid., §§501, 502-7, 517. The material in paragraph §501 appears in 
three of the Hekhalot manuscripts published in the Synopse, mss New York, 
Oxford, and Munich 22. §§502-7 appear only in the New York manuscript, as 
does §517. A version of the series of adjurations found in 502-7 appears in 
ms Oxford, fols. 152a-153a, which were not published in the Synopse. The ms 
Oxford text of this adjuration is part of the discussion of these adjurations in 
chapter 4. Different versions of the adjurations found in §§501 and 517 appear 
in another manuscript (ms Sasson 290, pages 227-31 and 383-84), a six- 
teenth-century Turkish manuscript that contains many single adjurations for 
various purposes (including a number of dream-revelation adjurations) and 
recipe books (including Harba de-Moshe). According to Meir Benayahu, the 
manuscript’s author was R. Joseph Tirshom, who wrote in early sixteenth- 
century Greece or Turkey (Meir Benayahu, “The Book, ‘Shushan Yeshod ‘Olam,’ 
by R. Joseph Tirshom,” Temirin 1 [1972] 187-269 [Hebrew]). Dream-revela- 
tion texts also appear in the Geniza collection and in other medieval manu- 
scripts, which often refer to them as she’elot halom, or “dream questions” (see 
the discussion in chapter 4). My discussion here. therefore, is not exhaustive. 

"Schafer, Synopse, §501. 

W1bid., §502-7. 

2[bid., §517. 

2\1bid., §502. 

2Ibid., §504. 

31bid. 
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adjurations thus treat different methods of acquiring revelation. Chay 
ter 4 explores at greater length the connection of the dream-revelation 
adjurations to the other revelation adjurations. 


Group 3: Adjuring Angels for Wisdom or Torah (without 
bringing the angel down for a personal conversation) 


This group of texts includes several disparate types of adjurations, 
some of which appear in a narrative framework. One example is an 
account of R. Nehuniah’s adjuration of R. Ishmael to remember his 
learning. R. Nehuniah’s adjuration differs from other adjurations with 
the same goal in that he does not directly adjure the angel to do 
something; instead he adjures R. Ishmael by the Great Oath and Seal 
to remember what he learned.*5 One recension of the text continues 
by giving directions to “every student who knows that his learning 
does not remain with him” on how to recite an adjuration to gain 
knowledge of Torah, acceptance in human society, and salvation from 
evil.6 Another Sar ha-Torah text in Hekhalot Rabbati,2” an adjuration 
of the twelve princes of the Torah, permits the adjurer to achieve 
“every aspect (nV) of the Torah which he desires, whether it is 
Bible, Mishnah, or the vision of the merkabah.””8 While the other Sar 
ha-Torah adjurations enable the learning of Torah or other nonmystical 
texts, this adjuration includes among its goals “the vision of the 
merkabah.”?9 

Other texts in this category include prayers with Sar ha-Torah 
themes at the end of the Sar ha-Torah section of Hekhalot Rabbati;° 
adjurations with ritual objects in order to learn wisdom and not to 
forget;?' adjurations of Metatron for Torah learning in Merkabah 
Rabbah;?? a Geniza fragment that refers to an adjuration of the Sar 


241bid., §§278-79; 677-78; parallel in §§308-9 in ms Vatican 228. 

See Peter Schafer’s remarks, Hidden and Manifest God, 144. 

24Schafer, Synopse, §§310-11. 

21bid., §§298-306. 

28Ibid., §303. 

* Ibid. 

%*bid., §§322-34, ms Budapest 238. This section occurs in several other 
manuscripts: Mss Parma 1287/1 (de Rossi 2239), Florenz Laurenziana Plut. 
44.13, and Paris Alliance Isra¢lite H.55.A. See Peter Schafer, Ubersetzung 
der Hekhalot-Literature 2. xv-xviii. 

Schafer, Synopse, §§571-78, ms New York. 

*Ibid., §§676-94. 
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ha-Torah;>3 and an adjurational prayer to learn Torah that occurs as 
part of the Shi‘ur Qomah in the Geniza and medieval European manu- 
scripts.*4 This adjurational prayer is of particular interest because of 
the closeness of some of its wording to one of the Babylonian incan- 
tation bowls.*5 For this reason, I include a translation of the complete 
text of the Geniza fragment:* 


Fol. la 


Blessed are you, Lord, 
our God, and God of our fathers, God of Abraham, God of 
Isaac, and God of Ja(c)ob, the great, mighty, and awesome God. 
You are king of kings of kings, 
blless}ed is He, blessed is your name forever 
and ever. [Your seat is on] the Throne of Glory and the hayyot 
ascend on [the seat of the Throne] of Glory. You are 
fire {and your Throne is fire] and the hayyor are fire, 

and your servants 
are fire. {.. . You are prince over] the princes®? and your merkabot 
are over the *ofannim. Send me DRK D?N?* 
BR‘D °N [. . .], who is appointed over [. . .} 
the servants of the Holy One. May he wifden] Torah) 


8T.-S. K 21.95.C, fols. 2b, lines 24-44 (Schafer, Geniza-Fragments, G-8). 

Martin Cohen, The Shi‘ur Qomah: Texts and Recensions (Tabingen: Mohr/ 
Siebeck, 1985) 77-78, 126; idem, The Shi‘ur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy in 
Pre-Kabbalistic Jewish Mysticism (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 
1983) 187-89. (This is a translation and commentary on the Sefer Haqgomah 
recension); Schafer, Geniza-Fragments, G-4. 

35James A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, the Museum, Publications of the Babylonian 
Section, 1913) bowl 25. 

36Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-4. The emendations in brackets are based 
‘on comparison with the other manuscripts. See also comments in idem, 75. 

See Geniza fragment | (T.-S. K 21.95.S, folio F/lines 22-33), which 
parallels the first part of the Sar ha-Panim adjuration (Schafer, Synopse, §623), 
where the angel who is being adjured is referred to as the “Prince of Princes 
of Princes.” Here, however, the reference seems to be to God. 

38Compare the other recensions: ms JTS 1879 reads, “Send me for your 
glory (q7775). . ." Perhaps the Geniza fragment is a misunderstanding of a 
Vorlage like this manuscript, or perhaps the scribe of JTS 1879 read the name 
and tried to make sense of it. In any case, the versions seem related to one 
another. 
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in my mouth, and may he sound and make tremble the voice] 
LL. 

Blessed are you, Lord, for the words of the [names of your 
name]. 

Rise up, Lord, etc.” They [praise] your great and [awesome] name. 

It is holy. 


Although this prayer precedes blocks of Shi‘ur Qomah material in 
each recension, it does not seem to have an integral connection with 
the Shi‘ur Qomah. Rather, a kind of Sar ha-Torah adjuration. It 
begins with a text identical to the first blessing of the Shemoneh 
Esreh (“Eighteen Benedictions”), and then shifts into praise of God in 
a style close to that of many Hekhalot texts. The text then directs God 
to “send me” an anonymous figure, whom God has “appointed over 
the servants of the Holy One,” and who may thus be identical to 
Metatron.” The task of this figure is to teach Torah. Because the 
prayer mentions “sending” the figure to the adjurer, this adjuration 
also has affinities to the adjurations in Group 1, which call on the 
angel to descend to the adjurer. The prayer concludes, finally, with 
praise of God's name. 


Group 4: Adjuration for the Purpose of Ascent 


Hekhalot Rabbati, Hekhalot Zutarti, and Ma‘aseh Merkabah evi- 
dence several methods for the ascent or descent to the merkabah, but 
only Hekhalot Rabbati mentions adjuration explicitly as a method of 
achieving ascent/descent to the merkabah.‘! Hekhalot Rabbati reads: 
“When a person wishes to descend to the merkabah, he should call 
(e71p) him, Suriah, the Prince of the Countenance, and adjure him 
(avn) one hundred and twelve times by TWTRWSY°Y YWY, who 
is called TWTRWSY°Y SWRTQ . . . the God of Israel.”"*? It contin- 


3See Cohen, Shiur Qomah: Texts and Recensions, 78. 

“See Cohen, Shitur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy, 189 n. 15. 

“ISchafer, Synopse, §§204-S. I believe that the other methods are also 
ritual practices to gain power (for example, recitation of prayers or songs to 
ascend, or showing seals inscribed with the name of God and the Sar ha- 
Panim to the angels of the seven Hekhalot in order to enter the heavenly 
palaces). Because these methods do not incorporate the method of adjurations 
of the angels or of God, I do not discuss them there. 

“Schafer, Synopse, §204. For just this wording (“who is called”) see §§195— 
96; these two sections appear to be related 
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ues with a praxis that appears in several other rituals: “He should not 
add to the one hundred and twelve times nor should he take away 
from them—his blood is on his head. His mouth brings out the names 
and the fingers of his hand count one hundred and twelve. Immedi- 
ately he descends and rules over the merkabah.”*? 


Group 5: Adjurations of Unclear Purposes 


There are several adjurations in the Hekhalot corpus the purposes 
of which are unclear. They include the adjuration of the angel Maqlitu 
(po) in Hekhalot Zutarti; an adjuration of ‘Anafiel;*® an adjura- 
tion involving the angel Sandalphon;* ritual practices involving ob- 
jects to be performed on Shavuot, Rosh Hashanah, and Rosh Hodesh;*” 
a ritual which may have as its goal to be heard by the angels;“* and 
a Geniza adjuration of Metatron® related to the adjurations of Metatron 
in Merkabah Rabbah and the “Chapter of R. Nebuniah.”*° Two of 
these adjurations are of particular interest and are worthy of a longer 
description at this point. 

The adjuration of Maqlitu maintains that the interpretation of the 
divine name is Greek:*' “Whoever pronounces the name YHWH,*? 
for everyone who establishes, THWN is his name, which is the ex- 
plicit name (@7807 OB). Its interpretations, its explorations, and its 
pronunciations, and its interpretation is Greek.”*? This adjuration is 
important because of its assertion that the interpretation of the divine 
name is Greek, an idea that points to a connection between the 


“Schafer, Synopse, §§204-5. In addition to this section, one of the Geniza 
fragments also refers to a specific praxis, without giving details (Schafer, 
Geniza-Fragmente, G-8, Ms T.-S. K 21.95.C, fol. 2b, lines 18-24). 

“4Schafer, Synopse, §§357-59. 

“5Schafer, Synopse, §421 and T.-S. K 21.C, fol. 2b, lines 44-49 (Schafer, 
Geniza-Fragmente, G-8). 

“6Schafer, Synopse, §§655-58, 821-24. 

“"Ibid., §§659-63. 

“*Ibid., §§663-70. 

“Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

Schafer, Synopse, §§310-11, 675-94. 

S'bid., §357. 

5?This is the beginning of Lev 24:16: “Whoever pronounces the name YHWH 
will surely die, the whole community should stone him with stones.” 

33ms Oxford: nny to wre “Map "nN “AMp'm “MWe, while ms New York 
8128 reads: “the explanation of his names is Greek” (fr 15a moo or7'D) 
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Hekhalot adjurations and the Greco-Egyptian ones. I discuss this 
connection at length in Chapter 5. 

The Geniza adjuration of Metatron™ provides an interesting ex- 
ample of the different ways in which angels can be addressed through 
adjuration. Although this adjuration gives no information about its 
purpose, in form it seems related to those of the Sar ha-Panim and the 
Sar ha-Torah.55 The text includes ascetic prescriptions and directions 
for when and how to say the adjuration, the adjuration itself, and a 
list of the names of Metatron.* An important linguistic feature of this 
adjuration is the string of commands that it uses to address the an- 
gel:5” 


How should he adjure? From here he begins: 
I adjure you, Mejafron, Prince of the Countenance. 

I say to you, Metatron, Angel of the Countenance. 

I decree on you, Mejatron, Prince of the Countenance. 

I command you Mejafron, Angel of the Countenance, 

and I seal on you, Mefatron, Prince of the Countenance, 

by the name SQDH(W)ZYY. 

‘What is he called? By seven names: MRGYWYL GYWTPEL 
‘TNRYL HWZH YH SQDHWZYY MTRWN GNWW YH SSNGY 
SSBRY’ R' S' God of Israel, God of Hosts, God of heaven, God of 
the sea, God of the dry land** YH holy YH holy YH holy 
BZBWRYL HWZH YH YH YHW 


Like the adjuration for ascent, and the Sar ha-Torah adjurations in 
Merkabah Rabbah and the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah,” it continues 
with instructions on how to repeat the divine names numerous times.°? 


Group 6: Adjurations for More than One Purpose 


The Hekhalot texts include a number of adjurations and requests 
for indeterminate purposes or for more than one specific purpose. 
They may ask for good things in general, for health, or for whatever 
the adjurer desires. Some of them relate closely to other sections of 


S4Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

S5Schafer, Synopse, §§623-39, 310, 681-82. 

S6Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19, fol. 1a/11-1b/5 

S"bid., fol. 1a, lines 15-21. 

58See ms Oxford 1531, fol. 115b/15-16, and G-13, 2b/18-19, for a similar 
appellation. 

S*Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19, fol. 1¢/22-24. 
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the Hekhalot texts (such as the Shi‘ur Qomah); others seem formally 
independent, if thematically similar, to the Hekhalot. These adjura- 
tions include a petition for protection at the time that one utters the 
divine name;® an adjuration to God after accomplishing the ascent to 
the merkabah, in Hekhalot Zutarti;§! an adjuration of Metatron after 
the Shi‘ur Qomah section of Merkabah Rabbah;® and Sheva‘ Zutarti 
or Sheva‘ de-Eliyahu (the “Short Seven” or the “Seven of Elijah”). 

Sheva‘ Zutarti is interesting because it combines prayer and adju- 
ration. This series of adjurations is structured on the seven blessings 
of the Shabbat ‘Amidah.™ The adjurational prayers ask both God and 
the Sar ha-Panim (usually under the name of Metatron) for protec- 
tion, help, health, and the exorcism of demons from the body. Some 
members of the series contain both specific requests (for example, for 
health) and more general ones. (The sixth blessing, for example, begins 
with an adjuration of Sirwiah, Angel of the Countenance, to “do my 
will and my every wish before the throne of glory”). Of two extant 
recensions of these adjurations, one contains several different goals, 
while the other focuses on healing and expelling demons from the 
body.® I include the series as a whole among Hekhalot adjurations 
because Metatron is the usual object of the adjurations and it men- 
tions elements of the world of the merkabah. The third blessing, for 
example, adjures Metatron “by the thousands of thousands and myri- 
ads of seraphim who stand in fear and awe and run before the wheels 
of the merkabah.”*’Sheva‘ Zutarti thus combines blessings, petitions 


“Schafer, Synopse, §§393-95, ms New York, §§730-32, M22 and M40, 
and §§470-72, ms M22 

S'Ibid., §417. 

Ibid., §706. 

Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13, G-14, G-15, G-16, and G-17 and ms 
Oxford 1531 (Michael) 115a~-116a. The scribe of ms Oxford wrote its version 
for himself. 

“The ‘Amidah (literally, “standing prayer”) is the core of the daily, Sab- 
bath, and festival prayers, and is to be recited three times a day. The weekly 
<Amidah contains nineteen benedictions. while the Sabbath ‘Amidah includes 
seven benedictions. 

Ibid., G-14. 

One is represented by the Oxford manuscript and G-17, the other by G- 
13, G-14, G-15, and G-16 (which, taken together, represent a complete copy 
of the adjurations) 

“Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13, fol. 2a, lines 15-16. 
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addressed to God or to the angel, and adjurations to such an extent 
that it seems clear that the text's author saw no contradiction among 
these different modes of influencing divine powers. This is why the 
first blessing, for example, begins with blessing and supplicating God, 
and then turns to an adjuration of Mefafron in God's name. 


Group 7: Ritual Use of the Divine Name 


Among the many passages on the divine and angelic names are 
descriptions of two ritual practices that use the name of God. They 
are relevant to this study because they refer explicitly to angelic rev- 
elation to human beings and include ascetic preparations similar to 
those found in several of the Hekhalot adjurations.* In the first text, 
R. Ishmael says: “SWWR? Sar ha-Panim said to me, ‘I reveal to you 
this secret,” and everyone who reveals it to someone who is not 
worthy perishes”! from this world, and his level is the lowest level in 
Gehinnom.” The second text, part of a “book” of powerful names, 
also refers to angelic revelation: “In the name of the great God, who 
at the beginning of his wisdom created heaven and earth. He did not 
reveal his wisdom to humans. Rather he gave it to the ministering 
angels, and the ministering angels revealed the secret to human: 

The first ritual, for example, deals with pronunciation of the 
name for protection against Satan.”> It begins, “Everyone who wishes 
to recite this mishnah and to explicate (op) the Name in its inter- 
pretation (wr"p3).””* The “pronunciation” of the name guarantees 
protection from Satan and the evil spirit for the entire year. The ritual 
also includes ascetic preparations and a specified way of saying the 
incantation: “He [the adept] should sit in fasting forty days, and place 
his head between his knees, until the fast rules him. He should whis- 
per to the earth and not to heaven, and the earth will hear and not 
heaven.”’5 This section ends with the statement: “He should do this 


“Schafer, Synopse, §§424, 425-26, 489-95. 

®bid., §425, ms Munich 40. 

7ss New York and Munich 22 read: “I 
who reveals it to one who is not worthy. 
reading as Munich 40. 

Tiss New York, Munich 22. ms Dropsie 436: “disappears.” 

Schafer, Synopse, §489, according to mss New York and Oxford. 

Schafer, Synopse, §424 

“Ibid. 

*SIbid. 


veal everything to you. The one 
.” ms Dropsie 436 gives the same 
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regularly from month to month and from year to year, thirty days 
before Rosh Hashanah, from Rosh Hodesh Elul to Yom Kippur so 
that Satan and the evil spirit will not accuse him for the entire year.”76 


FORMULAS USED IN ADJURATION 


This section characterizes each adjurational ritual according to the 
type of formula it uses in order to discover commonalities among 
adjurations of varying goals, as well as to see how one might reach 
the same goal by different means. My discussion builds on Peter 
Schafer’s categorization of adjurational formulas, which he derived 
largely from the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim.”” Schafer mentions 
eight specific verbal formulas: (1) to adjure (°307>); (2) to call (wp); 
(3) to seek (99 wp); (4) to bind oneself, to be bound, to bind others 
(ppt? ,pprm> ,pyprm>); (5) to name or mention or pronounce (">17); 
(6) to make use of the angel (wonwn> 13); (7) to bring down the angel 
(T7m79); (8) to decree, ordain (71> ,o”p>).”® My classification of 
adjurations, however, instead of concentrating on specific formulas, 
examines the entirety of the ritual, since each adjuration is normally 
woven from several smaller formulas. The adjurational formulas fall 
into the following categories: (1) “direct adjuration”; (2) prayers; (3) 
recitation of the name; (4) counting; (5) adjurational formulas in a 
narrative framework; (6) use of powerful names. 

One useful distinction in my analysis is that between adjurations 
invoking the angel to do something specific for the adjurer (for in- 
stance, in the Sar ha-Panim adjuration), and those only citing the 
angel's name without requesting his aid (for instance, in several of the 
Sar ha-Torah adjurations). This distinction cuts across boundaries of 
goals and formulas, and so deserves attention at this point, rather than 
as a distinct category of goal or formula. 

As in the discussion of the goals, this section provides only a 
summary survey of the formulas of adjuration in the Hekhalot litera- 
ture. For a detailed list and discussion of all the relevant texts, see pp. 
82-85 below. 


Group 1A: Direct Adjurations 


Direct adjurations are commands, not requests, that use several 
different grammatical forms. In many cases they tell the angel or 


*1bid. 

Schafer, Synopse, §§623-39, idem, “Engel und Menschen in der Hekhalot 
Literatur,” 258-65. 

*8Ibid., 258-60. 
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angels exactly what actions to perform. They use the active participle 
form with the first person pronoun, as in, for example: “I adjure (97300 
an), I decree, I maintain.””® They call directly to the angel, using the 
same active form: “I call to you (#1"p “%& 7p)."® They also use direct 
orders in the imperative and in the second person singular imperfect, 
as in, for example: “do (7@») my will,” “fulfill (wan) my desire,’ 
“hurry (7710n) and descend.”*! This kind of adjuration sometimes also 
uses negative orders phrased in the second person imperfect, such as, 
“do not alter any of my decrees (Mn 5D TWN KD) Many adjura- 
tions use these formulas of direct adjuration: the adjuration of the Sar 
ha-Panim;® the dream-revelation adjurations;** adjurations that make 
use of objects for Torah learning;** the adjuration of Maqlitu;®* a 
Geniza adjuration of Metatron;*’ and a protective Geniza adjuration.®® 


Group 1B: Instructions for Direct Adjuration 


Alongside the texts of adjurations, the Hekhalot literature also offers 
texts that give instructions on how to adjure, but not the full text of 
the adjurations themselves. These texts, most of which occur in in- 
structions associated with the Sar ha-Torah traditions,®8® employ an 
additional set of verbs for use in adjurations, such as “fix” (v3p*), 
“bless” (772°), “say” (row), and “expound/explain” (o76"). They also 
incorporate the “counting praxis” mentioned above, as does one of 
the texts for the descent to the merkabah.”! 


"Schafer, Synopse, §§627, 634; idem, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19, fol. 1a, 
line 17. 

*%schafer, Synopse, §626. 

"'Ibid., §§627, 634. 

"Ibid., §638. 


"Ibid. §§571-78. 

SIbid., §§357-59. Compare Sheva‘ Zutarti, and Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 
G-13, fol. 1a, line 10 and ms Oxford 1531 (Michael 9), fols. 115a/8-9, which 
uses the same formula. 

"Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

"Ibid. G-21. 

"Schafer, Synopse, §§298-306; 310, ms Vatican 228; 560-69, 682. 

Ibid., §§310, 681. 

*'bid., §§204-5. 
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For example, the account of the adjuration of the Princes of the 
Torah provides directions for the student who has forgotten his learn- 
ing.?? He should first engage in ascetic preparations.®? Then he should 
“fix” (ap”) the midrash of the Sar ha-Torah in prayer™ “three times 
every day after his prayer. . . . He should stand on his feet (and) 
adjure the slaves by their master.?5 He should call (#1p) each prince 
twelve times. Afterwards he should adjure each one by the seal.” All 
of the verbs in this Sar ha-Torah section describe the adjurer’s and 
not the angel's actions: the human petitioner should stand, call, and 
adjure. Thus, although these instructions are a type of direct adjura- 
tion, they do not contain the wealth of actions that the Sar ha-Panim 
or dream-revelation adjurations attribute to the angel himself. 


Group 2: Prayers 


The prayers that appear in the Hekhalot literature are of two basic 
types: (1) statutory prayers, especially the Shemonah ‘Esreh and the 
Shabbat ‘Amidah;, and (2) nonstatutory or private prayers. Statutory 
prayers function in two ways in this corpus: (a) they provide the 
framework for the adjurations in Sheva‘ Zutarti; and (b) selected 
sections of the ‘Amidah function as blessings within (or at the conclu- 
sion of) larger contexts.% The blessing, “Blessed are you, Lord, who 
hears prayer,” which closes the sixteenth section of the daily ‘Amidah, 
frequently serves as the end of adjurations. The daily prayers and the 
Shema are also integrated into larger Hekhalot rituals, in particular 
those of the Sar ha-Torah, in which the adept must recite one or both 
of them before adjuring the angels. The private and nonstatutory 
prayers that find use in adjurations follow rabbinic forms of private 
prayer.9” The three most common forms are: (a) the formula, “May it 
be your will, O Lord my God and God of my fathers” (or “our God 
and God of our fathers”); (b) “private petitions which open with an 
address of God by one of his epithets and proceed immediately to a 
request in the imperative form”,® and (c) petitions that lack an open- 


Ibid,. §§298-306. 

*Ibid., §299. 

%Ibid., §300, ms New York 

Compare Schafer, Synopse, §681: “They adjure the servants by their 
king, and they adjure the slave by his master.” 

38E.g., ibid., §562. 

‘Joseph Heinemann, Prayer in the Talmud (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1977) 
156-92. 

8Ibid., 185-92 
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ing formula and begin immediately with a direct request in the im- 
perative form.% One could describe all these prayers, statutory and 
nonstatutory, as either “prayer in the service of adjuration” or 
“adjurational prayer.” One of the most striking features of these texts 
is the ease with which the authors combine prayers and adjurations; 
they apparently felt no contradiction in combining these two elements. 
This ease of combination of the two allegedly separate modes of 
petition calls into question the frequently made distinction between 
“supplicatory prayer” and “coercive adjuration.” If these two modes 
did in fact always express such contradictory ideas, the authors of 
these texts seem blissfully unaware of that fact. 

Several rituals combine prayer with adjurations: the prayers with 
Sar ha-Torah themes;!® the petition in the Shi‘ur Qomah/Metatron 
section that makes use of the “may it be your will” prayer formula;'®! 
the adjuration at the climax of the ascent instructions in Hekhalot 
Zutarti that also uses the “may it be your will” formula and then 
orders God to bind the angels to serve the adjurer;!°? two adjurations 
of Metatron, one part of the Shi‘ur Qomah,'® the other appearing in 
a Geniza fragment;!™ Sheva‘ Zutarti!5 (contained within the general 
framework of the seven blessings of the Shabbat ‘Amidah are addi- 
tional blessings, requests or orders, and adjurations, addressing both 
God and the Sar ha-Panim); and an adjurational prayer, contained in 
two recensions of the Shi‘ur Qomah and a Geniza fragment, which 
stresses the element of prayer rather than that of adjuration.'6 


Group 3: Recitation of the Divine Name (oun mom) 


The “pronunciation” or “recitation” of the divine name (oun n1>Im) 
occurs in several contexts in the Hekhalot literature. In Hekhalot 
Rabbati and Ma‘aseh Merkabah it often refers to the angelic pronun- 
ciation of the divine name in worship.!°? Metatron also utters the 

Ibid., 182-88. . 

1OSchafer, Synopse, §§322-34. 

., §§393-95, 730-32, 470-72 
§§418-19. 

1031bid., §706. 

14S chafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19, fol. 1b, lines 14-17. 

10stbid., G-13, G-14, G-15, G-16, and G-17 and ms Oxford 1531 (Michael 
9) 115a-116a. 

106Ibid., G-4; Cohen, Shi‘ur Qomah: Texts and Recensions, 77-78, 126. 

107Schafer, Synopse, §§156, 158, 162, 166, 168, 190, 555, 592, 596. 
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divine name as he participates in the heavenly liturgy. Human beings, 
likewise, may recite names derived from God’s name, angelic names, 
or combinations of Hebrew consonants. They do this to praise God, 199 
obtain knowledge of the Torah,!!° protection against injury,!!! 
find health, prosperity, and success in life,''? or expedite the descent 
to the merkabah.'!? A stock phrase that accompanies this technique 
is, “I recite” (1210 ‘). The adjurations of the Sar ha-Torah and of 
the Angel of the Countenance in Ma‘aseh Merkabah use this formula 
(among others), rather than direct adjuration,!"4 in addition to prayer 
formulas. In the petition in the Shi‘ur Qomah/Metatron material, 
“pronunciation” of the name also has an adjurational meaning.!!5 


Group 4: “Counting the Names” 


The method of “counting the names” appears in three Sar ha-Torah 
adjurations,'!® where it may have originated, and in instructions for 
the descent to the merkabah in Hekhalot Rabbati, where it may be a 
secondary development.!!7 


Group 5: Adjurations within a Narrative Account 


A number of passages in the Hekhalot texts mention adjurations 
within the narrative framework of discussions among assorted tannaitic 
rabbis (for example, between R. Ishmael and R. Nehuniah b. ha- 
Qanah).''® Without providing the full text of the adjurations them- 
selves, the narrative framework still gives directions for adjuring an 
angel, sometimes functioning also as the introduction for instructions 
to “every student who knows the secret.”!!9 In that case the narrative 


'08Ibid., Synopse, §390. Rachel Elior points to the theurgic quality of this 
angelic recitation (“The Concept of God,” 22). See also idem, “Mysticism, 
Magic, and Angelology.” 

'0Schafer, Synopse, §324. 

§§336, 340, 560-69 


MPpid., §365. 

Np id., §§511-14, 516. 
'31bid., §240. 

M4Ibid., §§560-69. 


Synopse, §§393-95, 730-32, 470-72; compare group 2 
$8310, 681 (see group 1B above); idem, Geniza-Fragmente, G- 
19, fol. 1a, lines 22-24 (see group 1A above) 

‘7gchafer, Synopse, §§204-5 (see group 1B above) 

'8[bid., §§278-79 (paralleled in §§677-78 and 308-9), 313~14, 421, 560- 
69; idem, Geniza-Fragmente, G-8. 

"Schafer, Synopse, §682 
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introduction serves as a proof of the efficacy, authenticity, and antiquity 
of the adjuration. Sometimes however, the practices to which the narra- 
tives allude differ from the directions available to “every student,” or 
from the texts of the adjurations themselves. I shall address this differ- 
ence in the detailed discussions of these texts in chapter 4. In some 
instances the narratives may have merged with the adjurations them- 
selves and thus become part of the enactment of the ritual or recitation 
of the divine and angelic names.'2° In order to understand their total 
effect, chapter 4 analyzes the narrative sections together with the direc- 
tions given to “every student” and the texts of the adjurations them- 
selves. 


Group 6: Use of Powerful Names 


The two rituals about the divine name teach two almost antithetical 
practices, although both texts discuss reciting the divine name.'?! The 
first ritual calls for pronouncing permutations of the name of God,!?? 
while the second, the “book of names,” prohibits doing so: mere 
knowledge of the name suffices.'2> These two rituals are not the only 
sections of the Hekhalot literature in which the mere knowledge or 
utterance of the name is the sole method of adjuration. A number of 
other pericopes, especially in Hekhalot Zutarti and the material fol- 
lowing it in the manuscripts, teach various names and their uses.'24 
These two rituals, however, are particularly instructive selections of 
the available material, because of the complexity of the rituals and 
the ascetic preparations that they include. 


SUMMARY OF TEXTS FOR ANALYSIS 

The preceding two sections have categorized the adjurations in the 
Hekhalot texts according to their purposes and characteristic formu- 
las. The following chart correlates the purpose of each adjuration 
with the categories of formulas. 


'29Perhaps, for example, the ‘Anafi’el adjuration (Schafer, Synopse, §421 and 
G-8); compare the use of historiola (abbreviated narratives incorporated into 
incantations) in amulet or bowl-texts (for example, Naveh and Shaked, Amulets 
and Magic Bowls, 104-22, 188-97 amulet 15, bowls 12a and 12b]). For more on 
the use of historiola, see David Frankfurter, “Narrating Power: The Theory and 
Practice of the Magical Historiola in Ritual Spells,” in Ancient Magic and Ritual 
Power, ed. Marvin Meyer and Paul Mirecki (Leiden: Brill, 1995) 457-76. 

‘2schafer, Synopse, §§424 and 425-26, 489-95. 

INIpid., §424. 

"B1bid., §§489-95 

"24See, for example, ibid., §§335-43, 362-65, 511-16. 
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In deciding which texts to analyze at greater length, I took several 
factors into account. Most importantly, I wanted to analyze adjurations 
from each category of both goals and formulas, in order to give a rep- 
resentative sample. In addition to this basic stricture, four other consid- 
erations also seemed important: (1) complete adjurational rituals that 
include ascetic preparations, incantations, and other actions, which would 
be amenable to a performative analysis; (2) texts with a strong interest 
in angelic revelation, because of the importance of this phenomenon in 
both the earlier Jewish apocalyptic literature and later Jewish revelation 
literature;!9° (3) rituals that are readily comparable to both the Greek 
magical papyri and the Aramaic incantation bowls and amulets; and (4) 
adjurations whose mix of categories between the ascent traditions of the 
Hekhalot literature and the adjurations helps demonstrate the connection 
between these two parts of the Hekhalot texts. 

The following list details those adjurations that I shall explore at 
greater length in chapter 4, and explains briefly why I chose them: 

* (§§307-14) A complete narrative incorporating different adjurational 
techniques; the discussion of this passage, a version of Sar ha-Torah 
techniques, also includes a comparison with other recensions of the same 
techniques, such as §§278-79, §299-306, §§560-69, and §§676-94; 

* (§§357-59) mention of Greek; 

+ (§§421, G-8) mention of ‘Anafi’el, comparison to bowls, combina- 
tion of letters; 

* (§§418-19) combination of ascent and adjuration traditions; 

* (§§501, 502-7, 517) dream revelations; 

* (§§560-69) descent of the angel, combination of formulas; 

* (8§623-39) elaborate formula of direct adjuration, descent of the 
angel; 

* (§§G-4) comparison to incantation bowls; 

* (Sheva® Zutarti G-13-G-17 and ms Oxford 1531, fols. 115a-116a) 
Combination of adjurational and prayer formulas. 


130See, for example, the “Responsa from Heaven" of R. Jacob of Marvege, 
Sefer ha-Meshiv, and the maggid of the Mishnah who spoke to R. Joseph Karo 
(R. Jacob of Marvege, Responsa from Heaven, ed. Reuven Margoliot (Jerusa- 
lem: Mosad ha Rav Kook, 1957] [Hebrew]; Gershom Scholem, “The Maggid 
of R. Joseph Taitatzik,” Sefunor 11 [1968] 69-112 [Hebrew]; Moshe Idel, 
“Iyunim be-Shitato shel Ba‘al ‘Sefer ha-Meshiv,”Sefunot 17 [1983] 185-266; 
and idem, “Jewish Magic from the Renaissance Period to Early Hasidism,” in 
Jacob Neusner, Ernest Frerichs, and Paul Flesher, eds., Religion, Science, and 
Magic [New York: Oxford. 1989] 82-117). 
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MANUSCRIPT EXEMPLARS OF THE TEXTS UNDER 
ANALYSIS 


§§307-14 


“The Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah” occurs only in MS 
Vatican 228, printed in Schafer's Synopse. 


§§357-59 


The petition within the Shi‘ur Qomah material of Hekhalot Zutarti 
appears in five of the manuscripts published in the Synopse: New 
York 8128, fol. 17b; Oxford 1531, fols. 41a—b; Munich 40, fols. 95a— 
b; Munich 22, fols. 161b-62a; and Dropsie 436, pages 44-45. 


Adjuration of ‘Anafrel 


A recension of this adjuration is present in G-8 (T.-S. K 21.95.C), 
and in §421, according to five manuscripts published in the Synopse 
(New York 8128, fol. 24b/22-33; Oxford 1531, fol. 45b/5-18; Munich 
40, fol. 97b/11-22; Munich 22, fol. 164a/12-20; and Dropsie 436, 
pages 50/21-51/8). 


$§418-19 


The petition at the climax of the ascent account of Hekhalot Zutarti 
appears in five manuscripts published in Schafer’s Synopse: New York 
8128, fols. 24a—b; Oxford 1531, fols. 44b-45a; Munich 40, fol. 97a; 
Munich 22, fols. 163b-64a; Dropsie 436, p. 50. 


§§501, 502-7, 517 


Three manuscripts published in the Synopse attest the dream rev- 
elation texts: §501 occurs in MSs New York 8128, fol. 27a; Oxford 
1531, fols. 49b-50a; and Munich 22,'*! fol. 174a. §§502-7 appears in 
MS New York 8128, fols. 27a-28a and §517 in New York 8128, fol. 
29a. 

Several versions of she’elat halom [dream inquiry] are extant in 
medieval manuscripts. MS Sassoon 290, for example, contains many 
examples that diverge significantly from the recipes in the New York, 
Oxford, and Munich manuscripts. (See, for example, MS Sassoon 290 
pp. 119-20 [§351], 122 [§355], 126 [§369], 137 [§408], 141 [$436]. 


'3[n this manuscript it appears after Seder Rabba de-Bereshit, at Schafer, 
Synopse, §542 
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142 [§438],"5? 151 [§468], 153 [§484], and 184 [§525]). A text simi- 
lar to that of MS New York appears in sections §§613-19 (pp. 227- 
31), which include several different prescriptions for she’elot halom. 
MS Oxford also contains a dream revelation text (fol. 152a-b), which 
mentions the “Sar Halom” (fol. 152a) and “the great Ragshiel, Prince 
of Dream” (fol. 152b). A parallel to the beginning of the ‘Azriel text 
also occurs in Geniza fragment 1 (D/19-25). The analysis of dream- 
revelation adjurations in chapter 4 discusses all these parallel passages. 


§§560-69 


This series of instructions for incantations is extant in five manu- 
scripts:!33 New York 8128, fols. 31a-32b; Oxford 1531, fols. 53a~ 
55b; Munich 40, fols. 102a-3b; Munich 22, fols. 176b-78a; and 
Dropsie 436, pp. 62-66. All five appear in Schafer's Synopse. 


$§623-39 


The adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, attested in four of the Hekhalot 
manuscripts, is published in Schafer’s Synopse. The witnesses are MSS 
New York 8128, fols. 36b-38a; Oxford 1531, fols. 63b-66a; Munich 
40, fols. 107a-8b; and Dropsie 436, pages 72-77. 

Geniza fragment G-1, T.-S. K 1.95.S contains a version of §623 at 
fol. F, lines 22-33. Ms Sassoon 290 also quotes from this adjuration 
(p. 384, §1010, contains references to the text of §§626, 628). 


G-4 (T.-S. K 21.95.1), Sefer Raziel, and Sefer ha-Qomah 
recensions of Shi‘ur Qomah 


This adjuration before Shi‘ur Qomah material appears in many 
manuscripts.'*4 The earliest of them appears to be Geniza fragment 4. 


Sheva‘ Zutarti 


This collection of prayers and incantations exists in five fragments 
from the Cairo Geniza and in MS Oxford 1531 (Michael 9). The exem- 


'32Moshe Idel (“Iyunim be-Shitato shel Ba‘al ‘Sefer ha-Meshiv,” 206-7) 
alludes to the use of a name which occurs in the version of she*elat halom 
[dream inquiries] in Sefer ha-Meshiv. 

'S3Michael Swartz has described the manuscripts and the distribution of 
the material in Ma‘aseh Merkabah in his book Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 
41-62. 

'4Cohen, The Shifur Qomah: Texts and Recensions, 77-78, 125-26. 
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plars include T.-S. K 21.95.P (G-13); T.-S. K 21.95.T (G-14); T.-S. 
K 1.144 (G-15); T.-S. NS 322.21 (G-16); Heb. a.3.25a (G-17); and MS 
Oxford 1531, fol. 115a~16a. 


CATALOG A: GOALS OF THE ADJURATION 


Group 1: 7x%0n nm (Bringing the angel down for a personal 
revelation of secrets of wisdom or Torah or for answering the 
adjurer’s questions) 


Yofiel Sar ha-Torah passages: Purposes include descent and 
revelation: “I spoke the great name until I caused him to descend”; 
“the one who wishes that he be revealed to him."!95 

Sar ha-Torah and Sar ha-Panim passages in Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah.!°¢ 

Sar ha-Panim passages:'>” Purposes include causing the angel to 
descend to reveal secrets to the human adjurer, “like a man who 
speaks with his friend.”!38 


Group 2: Dream Revelations 


Adjuration of ‘Azri’el:'°° This adjuration requests the Sar ha- 
Panim to send ‘Azriel the angel “this night.” (It does not, however, 
specifically mention dreams.) “He speaks with you mouth to mouth.”!40 
This adjuration also describes how to dismiss ‘Azri’el without incur- 
ring injury. 

Adjuration of Ragsi?el, Sar ha-Halom (Prince of the Dream):'4! 
In addition to commands to the angel to appear to the dreamer, this 
adjuration specifies the exact manner in which the angel should ap- 
pear. It invites the angel (or angels) to “come to me this night in 
equanimity and in goodness and not in anger, and speak to me and 
give me a sign or a miracle or a verse. . . and tell me about a certain 
matter. . . what will be with it in the future.”'*? Still another intones, 


'5Schafer, Synopse. §§313-14 

'36pbid., §§560-69. 

'37]bid., §§623-39; Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-1 
'38Schafer, Synopse, §634. 

'39Schafer, Synopse, §501 

MOIbid. 

MUIbid., §§502-7. 

'21bid., §505 
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“Tell me in my dream whether I should reveal its interpretation or 
whether I should hide its interpretation from people.”'? The adjurer 
who performs the required rituals correctly will find that the angel 
“will not stir from you at any time that you desire.”!4 

The adjuration of Rabyo’el: The adjuration of Rabyo’el “who 
serves before the throne of glory,” closely resembles the first adjura- 
tion." It is not clear that this is a request for the angel to appear in 
one’s sleep, although the adjuration does call for saying the verses 
over a space of three nights. After that, “all that you request he will 
do.""“6 The adjuration ends by dismissing the angel, again like the 
first one. 


Group 3: Adjuring Angels for Wisdom or Torah (without 
bringing down the angel for a personal conversation) 


A narrated adjuration: R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah’s adjuration of 
R. Ishmael to remember his learning.'4” 

The student’s adjuration: The “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” gives 
instructions to students on how to adjure by the names of Metatron.!48 
The text says: 


R. Ishmael said, how does a man make use of this praxis? His 
mouth brings out the names and his fingers count one hundred 
eleven times. He should neither decrease nor add. If he added to 
them, and is injured, his blood is on his head." 


The text recounts the rewards of reciting this great secret: “Every 
student of the sages who repeats this great secret, his form will be 
beloved, his speech will be accepted, fear of him will be on the 
creatures, his dreams will be at ease, he will be saved from all kinds 
of evil judgments and witchcraft and from the judgment of 
Gehennah.”"° This adjuration thus seeks to gain for the adept knowl- 


'Orbid., §506. 

'“4Tbid., §507. 

“SIbid., §517. 

“6Tbid. 

“71bid., §§278-79; 677-78; parallels appear in §§308-9 in Ms Vatican 


28. 
“Schafer, Synopse, §310. 
“Ibid. 

'SOIbid., §311. 
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edge of the Torah, acceptance in human society, and salvation from 
evil. 

The adjuration of the twelve Princes of the Torah.'5' 

Sar ha-Torah prayers: A series of prayers with Sar ha-Torah 
themes, the purpose of which is to increase one’s Torah learning, 
comes at the end of the Sar ha-Torah section of Hekhalot Rabbati.'* 
At one point, the prayers employ the language of adjuration to re- 
quest God to bind the angels “who are appointed over the secret of 
the Torah” to those uttering the prayer “to increase salvation in Bible, 
Mishnah, to study halakhot and aggadot, to be enlightened in your 
truth, by the name *ZBWGH the Great Seal and by the name SWRTQ, 
holy name and awesome crown.”!53 Perhaps one could call this an 
“adjurational prayer" which asks God to bind the angels but does 
not directly adjure them. 

Adjurations with ritual objects: Another series of adjurations 
makes use of objects'’> for the purposes of learning and not forget- 
ting wisdom. These adjurations seem related to the genre of 25 n7vnp 
(“opening the heart”), found both in medieval European manuscripts!*¢ 


'SMIbid., §§298-306. 

'S21bid., §§322-34, Ms Budapest 238. This section occurs in several other 
manuscripts: MSs Parma 1287/1 (de Rossi 2239), Florenz Laurenziana Plut. 
44.13, and Paris Alliance Israélite H.55.A. See Schafer, Ubersetzung der 
Hekhalot-Literatur, 2. xv-xviii 

'S3§chafer, Synopse, §332. 

'54In the edition of the Geniza fragments, Schafer (Geniza-Fragmente, 
140) calls G-13 (T.-S. K 21.95.P), which is a part of Sheva‘ Zutarti, a “Besch- 
worungsgebet” (“adjurational prayer”). 

'55§chafer, Synopse, §§571-78, Ms New York. Schafer (Hidden and Mani- 
fest God, 92) seems to ascribe these adjurations to the hasidei ashkenaz: 
“Here, it is almost impossible to state to what extent we are dealing with 
‘original’ Hekhalot material or with ‘interpolations’ of haside ashkenaz tradi- 
tions within the Hekhalot literature or ‘only’ with magically underlined modi- 
fications of ‘original’ Hekhalot texts by the haside ashkenaz.” Since similar 
adjurations occur in the Cairo Geniza texts, it seems unlikely that Torah charms 
like these originated with the haside ashkenaz. It is more likely that they had 
access to spells in the same sources from which they obtained the Hekhalot 
manuscripts, and that in the case of Ms New York, they incorporated preex- 
isting material into an appropriate section of Merkabah Rabbah 

'56See examples from Mss Sassoon 290 and Oxford 1531; Ms Sassoon 290, 
p. 122 (§356). The text begins: “Opening of the heart. Write on the eve of 
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and in the Geniza texts.'57 Thus, “This [practice] effects wisdom and 
understanding for everyone who does it; he becomes wise and under- 
stands.”!5 Other texts promise, “I will become wise and understand, 
and learn, and not forget,"!5? and “That you [the angels] will guard 
the Torah in my heart.”"® “Put into me Bible and Mishnah and Tal- 
mud, and enlighten my heart with words of Torah.”!6! 

Adjurations of Mefatron: Adjurations of Metatron to teach the 
adept Torah learning appear in a section of Merkabah Rabbah con- 
taining directions for the ritual use of divine names.'® This section 
begins by praising God for revealing the “secrets of secrets” to “all 


Passover or Shavuot or Sukkot (M>0 w MD wR NOD 31 3N> 39 M~np).” The 
incantation asks that the “spirits who govern the sea and the dry land” serve 
the adjurer and bow down to him in the name of God, and it then orders them 
in the name of several angels, including Gabriel, ‘Azriel, and “Mefatron the 
great scribe (K39 RIO ]N}000)" to give him “Torah, wisdom, and instruction” 
(n010) naDm MIN). Other examples in this manuscript occur at p. 184 (§521) 
and p. 185 (§527). §527 recommends the use of “three leaves of an etrog. 
Write on each one these names and erase with the wine of havdalah [“sepa- 
ration”: the ritual that divides the Sabbath from the rest of the week, recited 
at the end of the Sabbath] before any man has drunk from it. He should drink 
that wine nine times from nine havdalot and say. . . ." MS Oxford 1531 also 
has several prescriptions for “opening the heart” on fols. 136b-37b. 

'57See, for example, T.-S. K1. 29 and 101. Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked 
(Amulets and Magic Bowls, 11) cite evidence for the genre of 39 nmnp in the 
Geniza fragments T.-S. K 1.132: “Opening of the heart. Take a new bowl and 
write for three days, on each day, these names, and wash it in water, and drink 
(Am@M o'O3 IME PIM Mow YR OY 9D3 O°O" "2 SINDM A!IN ATwP np 29 Nnnp).” 
In their book, Magic Spells and Formulae, the same authors publish several 
examples of spells for “opening of the heart”: (T.-S. K 1.19) 160-62, (T.-S. 
K 1.117) 176-78, (T.-S. K 1.132) 181-85. 

'S8Schafer, Synopse, §571. 

'SIbid., §574. 

'@Ibid., §575. 

'6\Tbid., §577. 

'821bid., §§676-94. The boundaries of this section are unclear; it seems to 
ease into the beginning of the Shi‘ur Qomah section of Merkabah Rabbah. 
§687 gives prayers for the “student” who wishes to learn this secret. §688 
refers both to the Sar ha-Torah and the Shi‘ur Qomah: “I said to the Sar ha- 
Torah, teach me the measure of our creator, and he said to me the measure of 
our creator, and said to me the measure of the body” (ms New York, fol. 41a). 
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of Israel.”"® These secrets are the means of learning the Torah through 
adjuration: “And the sons of Israel did the Torah by means of it, and 
they increased study by it, and they recited (>>) every mystery 
(ano ho 55) before you alone, and they established and | they consid- 
ered and they acted as sages, and they became wi: 
Although God is the “Lord of all mysteries” according to this text, 
he entrusts his mysteries to all.'® All Israel can learn the divine 
secrets and use them, even a proselyte who avoids the three cardinal 
sins of idolatry, bloodshed, and sexual offenses.'® While this adjura- 
tion does not explicitly state its goal, the similarity between it and the 
adjuration for learning in the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah”'S’ suggests 
that both texts seek Torah wisdom through adjuration.'® The section 
under consideration contains instructions like those found in the “Chap- 
ter of R. Nehuniah,” but in a more elaborate narrative framework. 
An adjuration of the Sar ha-Torah: One of the Geniza frag- 
ments immediately following a description of a praxis to descend to 
the merkabah contains an adjuration of the Sar ha-Torah for wisdom. 


His Sar ha-Torah. Their names are fixed and not (written) in the 
language of Torsi BYR GHY D[RYHM. . .]. . . These are the 
twelve names that I have, corresponding to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. . . and every prince which they adjure with one of these 
names, (if) he is not bound and he does not do (it), 1*BYRGHY 
{.. . 7BYRGHWDDHRYH'™ immediately I push him before me 
into burning fire.!° 


One who adjures an angelic prince can expect *BYRGHY to punish 
the prince who does not become bound to him and do his will. This 
passage also affirms the value of the ritual use of angelic names: 


R. Ishmael said, we wrote and we established (wpn) and we 
placed [. . .] to make theurgical use of these names and these 
princes. Happy is the pure one who has strength (m>) and makes 


'3Schafer, Synopse, §676. 

'61bid. 

465This is in contrast to other Hekhalot texts that restrict knowledge of secrets 
to a few adepts including, for example, the “secret book” of ibid., §§489-95. 

'6Ibid., §686. 

'871bid., §31 

'68Peter Schafer, “Prolegomena zu einer kritischen Edition und Analyse 
der Merkava Rabba,” in idem, Hekhalot-Studien. 25. 

16°Compare Schafer, Synopse, §230. 

'0T.-S, K 21.95.C, fol. 2b, lines 24-44 (Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-8). 
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theurgical use of this pride and greatness and authority; if he 
would make use of the king and his servants and his slaves, it 
would be good for him.!7! 


The explicit purpose of the adjuration is to obtain knowledge of 
midrash, halakhah, tradition, the interpretation of halakhah, and the 
three sections of the Bible (Torah, Prophets, and Writings): 


R. Ishmael said, this testimony I make for the generations. When 
T mentioned (rome yy>e) the name of this beloved prince and 
precious slave, and adjured by it the three princes, his compan- 
ions, who are written in the “word” princes, who are written in 
the Book of Princes, I sat immediately and gazed and looked 
into midrash and halakhot and tradition (nyo) and the interpre- 
tation of halakhot. I interpreted and I praised Torah, Prophets, 
and Writings in a year and a half, by the word of the Master of 
separation and Lord of wonders, Ozhayah,'”? MYHSGH the 
Prince, who has authority.!” 


A Shi‘ur Qomah adjuration: This text appears both in the Sefer 
Razi’el and Sefer Haqqomah recensions of the Shitur Qomah,'™ and 
in a fragmentary form in Geniza fragment 4. There is also an inter- 
esting resemblance to one of the Babylonian incantation bowls.'75 


Group 4: Adjuration for the Purpose of Ascent 


One of the several methods recommended in Hekhalot Rabbati for 
ascent or descent to the merkabah is an adjuration of Suriah, Prince 
of the Countenance.!76 


''Ibid., lines 32-34; compare Schafer, Synopse, §230. 

'2In the manuscript there is a space between mre and mmo, so the 
second name may be the beginning of a new section, referring to a second 
angel. It is also possible that the scribe inserted the gap incorrectly, and that 
both names refer to the same angel. 

'3T.-§. K 21.95.C fol. 2b, lines 34-37 (Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-8). 

‘Martin Cohen, The Shitur Qomah: Texts and Recensions (Tabingen: 
Moht/Siebeck, 1985) 77-78, 126 (there are five recensions of the Shi‘ur Qomah 
speculations on the size of God's body; the Sefer Raziel and Sefer Haqgomah 
recensions are important for my discussion); idem, The Shi‘ur Qomah: Lit- 
urgy and Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistic Jewish Mysticism (Lanham, MD: Uni- 
versity Press of America, 1983) 187-89. (This is a translation and commentary 
on the Sefer Haqqomah recension.) 

'SMontgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, bow! 25 (207-8). 

"76Schafer, Synopse, §204-5. 
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One of the Geniza fragments, similarly, relates a certain praxis by 
which one could descend to the merkabah: 


R. Ishmael said, the praxis (127)'7’ was done by me, but I did 
not believe until the praxis was done by [a student], one of the 
least among us in the company (71am) and he descended [. . .] 
and said to me, stand up and give testimony in the company. For 
four times it was written about the seal of the merkabah [. . .] 
to descend by it, to see the king in his beauty.'7® 


This fragment refers to, but does not fully describe, the praxis. 


Group 5: Adjurations of Unclear Purposes 


Due to the difficulty in determining the purposes of these adjura- 
tions, I shall concentrate in this section on the structure of the adju- 
rations, the formulas they use, and the beings they adjure. In this way 
I hope to discover what the purposes of these adjurations might be. 

The Adjuration of Maglitu:'? This text occurs at the end of the 
description of the hayyot (“living beings”) in the Shi‘ur Qomah sec- 
tion of Hekhalot Zutarti. This section concludes by describing God's 
countenance as the “image of the spirit and the form of the soul,” and 
then praises the divine name.'®° The adjuration of Maqlitu by several 
divine names follows. The text then furnishes the (presumably) secret 
names of God that Balaam, Moses, the angel of death, David, and 
Solomon had given. The adjuration finishes by asserting that the in- 
terpretation of the divine name is Greek.!8! 

The two succeeding paragraphs are full of divine names and frag- 
ments of biblical verses and seem closely connected to the adjura- 
tion.'8? The first paragraph contains a number of terms that seem to 


‘Schafer remarks (Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur, 2. 185 n. 14), 
“bezeichnet 137 offenbar magische Worte wie auch magische Handlungsweisen” 
(‘It seems that 7137 designates magical words as well as magical conduct”). 

"Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-8, T.-S. K 21.95C, fol. 2b, lines 18-24 
Compare Schafer, Synopse, §305, with very similar language about “giving 
testimony.” 

'Schafer, Synopse, §§357-59. 

'O1bid., §356. 

'8Ibid., §357 

'82The adjuration itself clearly begins at Schafer, Synopse, §357, and a 
different section begins at §361 
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be divine names (jTmmp, Torn, pp on, and pwrovo), as well as 
fragments of biblical verses and voces mysticae (“mystical words”). !®3 
onm (“seal”) refers to divine names used for protection or for pass- 
words. pn) is a reference to a certain method of creating names for 
ritual use.'® 7mm may denote either the permutation of divine names 
or their engraving.'*5 The next section provides still more names, 
including the apparently Greek pone (Gpxov),'®6 and angelic names 
such as Rahmiel and Hani’el.'®” This section ends with “his splendor 
and glory, seventy, to go out and to come in, until the fast rules 
him.”!88 This sentence reads almost as if it were a fragment of in- 
structions which the copyist did not entirely understand.'®9 

Adjurations of ‘Anafi?el: The medieval manuscripts and one of 
the Geniza fragments contain comments by the angel ‘Anafi’el on the 
advisability of adjuring him.'® It is unclear whether he is informing 
humans that they can adjure him (as the medieval manuscripts seem 
to say) or prohibiting them from doing so (as the Geniza fragment 
seems to say). The text reads: 


‘Anafi'el the Prince said: “Everyone who wishes to pray this 
Prayer and to meditate (jnanm>)'®! on the deeds of his creator, 
should mention one letter from among these letters (Jo nm MR 
wobn nymen). Again, I will not turn to my left nor to my right 


'Ibid., §358. 

'™See Joshua Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition (New York: 
1939) 261. He says that, “originally this was employed as a method 
jon, to compose a word from the initial or final letters of sev- 
eral. . . or to decompose one word into several for purposes of anagogic 
homilies.” 

'85Peter Schafer, Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur, 3. 37. 

'86See Carl Waldman, Hekhalot Zutarti: A Critical Edition Based on a 
Geniza Manuscript (M.A. thesis, Yeshiva University, 1981) 159; Schafer, 
Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur, 3. 40 n. 2. 

'*/Schafer, Synopse, §359. 

'881bid 

8°This phrase is identical to instructions in Hekhalot Zutarti for a practice 
permitting the permutation of letters to someone who wants to “recite this 
Mishnah and interpret the name in its interpretation” (ibid., §424). 

'90Ibid., §421; and T.-S. K 21.C, fol. 2b, lines 44-49 in Schafer, Geniza- 
Fragmente, G-8. 

'9\Schafer (Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur 3. 179) translates this phrase: 
“Binsicht in das Werk seines Bildners zu gewinnen winscht.” 
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until I turn and perform his desire for him. Everyone who slan- 
ders him, I will immediately strike him and destroy him, other 
than the angel who is the messenger of the king of glory.”!? 


The medieval manuscripts then give a series of letters denoting the 
“the great, mighty. . . God,” who appears only to R. Agiba “in Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah, to perform his wish.” This section ends, “everyone who is 
called by my name," thus he will do my will and my desire and my 
request, and all of my wish.” One can apparently “mention” one letter 
from the series and thereby have ‘Anafi’el meet one’s desires, includ- 
ing even the destruction of one’s critics. 
The parallel Geniza fragment, meanwhile, reads: 


<Anafel said: “I am ‘AnaPel. Everyone who mentions (7"210) to 
me one name from his four servants and adjures me by it, im- 
mediately I do not turn either before me or behind me, nor to the 
right nor to the left, until I strike him immediately and push him 
and drag him on his face, whether (he is) man or woman, young 
man, youth or virgin, sage or fool, poor or rich, strong or weak, 
head or officer, immediately I strike him and destroy him. I do 
not delay, except for the king, because we do not put out a hand 
against the kingdom, because of the honor which he [God] gives 
to kings of flesh and blood.” Up to this point the “Strength of 
“Anafel.” 


The relevant section in the medieval manuscripts promises punish- 
ment to anyone who slanders the adept who adjures ‘Anafiel. The 
version in the Geniza fragment, on the other hand, threatens anyone 
who tries to adjure ‘Anafel. This warning is remarkable in that it 
(alone among all of the Hekhalot adjurations that I have encountered) 
allows for the possibility that a woman could use adjurations. While 
it is clear that a relationship exists between the medieval European 


'Schafer, Synopse, §421 

}® This is a quotation of Isa 43:7: roy aR roma? Mnwea “NIDb “BUA NIPIT SD 
(New JPS translation: “All who are linked to My name, whom I have created. 
formed, and made for My glory”). In this context, “all who are linked to My 
name” may refer to the angels who are called by God's name. David Halperin 
(Faces of the Chariot, 373) believes that the author of the adjuration may have 
interpreted the last word of the verse (1"7"02) as referring back to 709° 7>. 
so that it meant something like, “Whoever calls upon my name and invokes 
my glory... [have done (his will] for him.” 
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and Geniza versions of this text, that relationship’s exact nature is 
unclear. The latter text's prohibition of adjuration is unusual in a 
corpus full of instructions on how to adjure angels.!™ ‘Anafivel even 
appears as the object of adjuration in one of the incantation bowls.'95 

“Secret of Sandalphon”:'* Sandalphon is the ange! who stands on 
earth and reaches to heaven. “Happy is the man who makes use of this 
secret. He [God] will sanctify him in holiness, and he will know the 
orders of heaven and earth, and his days will be lengthened for eternal 
life.”"!97 When R. Ishmael questions R. Aqiba about the “secret of 
Sandalphon,” the latter answers by relating a series of secret names. R. 
Ishmael then says, “When he revealed to me the names of the angel, I 
stood and engraved them on authority (mn p), and there was a light in 
my heart like the lightning, which went from one end of the world to the 
other.”!9® ms M22 suggests that the enlightenment resulting from the 
revelation of the names is related to the Torah,!% and for this reason, one 
may relate this section to the Sar ha-Torah adjurations.2 

Geniza adjuration of Metatron:™' In addition to the explicit ad- 
juration of Metatron, which I discussed in the survey of adjurations 
above, this Geniza fragment also contains a prayer for divine favor. 
Tt reads: 


Act, Lord of the holy hosts, for the holy hosts that serve you, and 
hear the voice of my prayer at this time, mighty, strong, gracious, 
and merciful king, whose eyes are to all his creatures. Turn to the 
prayer of your servant, and answer me at an acceptable time, Lord 
Of all the worlds, creator of all, the only one of the world. May the 
gates of heaven be open to my cry, which I [mention] and suppli- 
cate before your great, holy. pure, and blessed name, *Akatr?el 
Yah. 


'4Michael Swartz (Scholastic Magic, 130) argues that this text only warns 
‘one not to adjure the angel by the wrong names. 

'95Cyrus Gordon, “Magic Bowls in the Moriah Collection,” Or 53 (1984) 
220-41. See my discussion in chapter 5. 

'96Schafer, Synopse, §§655-58, 821-24. 

197s Oxford, §655; Mss M40 and D436 say: “he will know the secrets of 
creation.” 

'98Schafer, Synopse, §656, MS Oxford. 

'S1bid., §657: “And I give them Torah according to this word (67 jm: "31 
am 3372 mn). 

20S chafer, “Prolegomena zu einer kritischen Edition und Analyse der Merkava 
Rabba,” 24. 

21Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

202Ibid., fol. 1b/11-17. 
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This passage is very reminiscent of a prayer after the Shi‘ur Qomah 
section of Merkabah Rabbah. Unlike the adjuration of Metatron on 
the previous page of the manuscript, this prayer seems to be more a 
general-purpose supplication than one with any specific goal or ad- 
dressee. 

Practices to be performed on specific days: The adept is to 
perform certain rituals on particular days, including *Azeret (Shavuot), 
Rosh Hashanah, every month, and Rosh Hodesh Adar. These prac- 
tices generally consist of writing sacred words on objects and then 
eating them. The purpose is not specified. The ritual on Rosh Hodesh 
Adar, for example, involves the adept’s writing a series of words, 
including letters of the tetragrammaton, on a silver cup into which he 
pours wine. The wine erases the letters, and the adjurer drinks the cup 
dry. The purpose of this ritual—and, indeed, of the others in this 
category—is unclear, although at one point the texts quotes R. Aqiba 
as saying: “For holiness and purity, uprightness and piety in your 
heart, and you can stand in your strength.”25 Schafer believes that it 
may have to do with the knowledge of intercalation of months in the 
calendar; Gruenwald speculates that it relates to prediction of the 
future, but the text itself gives no hint as to its purpose. The prac- 
tice of writing sacred words on objects and then eating them is remi- 
niscent of the Torah charms of Ma‘aseh Merkabah, in which 
Practitioners wrote names on leaves or other objects and then ate 
them in order to learn Torah and not forget it.2°7 

Adjurations to be heard by angels:*°* Immediately after the pre- 
ceding rituals, there is a practice that asks to be heard by the angels. 
This practice requires both ascetic preparations and the use of in- 
cense: 


Question. Purify yourself for seven days and wash in a river 
three times a day, and purify yourself from bad food (97 92"p) 
and from wine. And at the time that you come to pray this 


2Schafer, Synopse, §708 

24Ibid., §§659-63. 

2STbid., §659. 

26S chafer, “Prolegomena zu einer kritischen Edition und Analyse der Merkava 
Rabba,” 25. He cites Ithamar Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysti- 
cism, 177. 

27S chafer, Synopse, §§571-78 

208[bid., §§663-70. 
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Name, put into your mouth a rolled-up piece of paper and chew 
it first. Afterwards pray.2 


The next section of the practice mentions the angels of the seven 
heavens (Michael, Gabriel, Sodiel, Akatri’el, Raphael, Bardiyol, and 
Yomel) and the praise that each gives to God. Their praise consists 
mostly of letters of the tetragrammaton and words common in adju- 
rations. Instructions for the practice then resume:?!° 


‘Smoke yourself and your clothes with myrrh and frankincense 
and white flower, and in every place that you wish, you pray, 
and you will be heard, whether in the day or at night, on the sea, 
or on dry land, at every time that you pronounce in purity and 
keep yourself from every evil, so that it will not injure you, for 
this is the Explicit Name.?!" 


Group 6: Adjurations for More than One Purpose 


A petition for protection: Within the combined Metatron/Shi‘ur 
Qomah material of several of the Hekhalot manuscripts—though not 
in Merkabah Rabbah and other texts—is an interpolated petition for 
protection at the time that one utters the divine name.?!? It does not 
mention the name Metatron, but does use several of that angel's other 
names.?!3 It begins: 


May it be your will, Lord our God, that your mercy overcome 
your wrath?" at the time that we mention (j"V>10) your great and 


21bid., §663. 

2OPpid. §670. 

21 This is a translation of the text of Ms Oxford. See also Schafer, “Prolegomena 
zu einer kritischen Edition und Analyse der Merkava Rabba,” 25. 

22Schafer, Synopse, §§393-95, MS New York; §§730-32, Mss M22 and 
M40; and §§470-72, Ms M22. 

3$chafer, Synopse, §395, 472, 732. 

24S ee b. Ber. 7a for the wording of the prayer which God utters (according 
to Rav): “May it be my will that my mercy overcome my wrath. . . .” For a 
formula in which humans utter the same words to God, see the prayer to be 
said after the recitation of the story of the binding of Isaac in the daily morn- 
ing service: “Master of the world! Even as Abraham our father held back his 
compassion in order to do thy will with loyal heart, so may thy mercy hold 
back thy anger from us” (Philip Birnbaum, Daily Prayer Book [New York: 
Hebrew Publishing, 1969] 24). B. Ber. 16b-17a has a series of personal prayers 
using the “may it be your will” formula. 
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awesome name, and that we not burn up in fire, for all of your 
servants are burning fire. May it be your will, merciful and good 
father, that at the same time we be saved from the destroyers.25 


Although the adept states this adjuration “at the time that we mention 
your name,” the exact context of the prayer is unclear. What is clear 
is that, aside from its invocation of Metatron, this petition is impor- 
tant because many of its stock phrases recur in both the Palestinian 
Jewish amulets and in the Babylonian incantation bowls. 

A prayer of the successful adept: At the climax of the ascent 
instructions in Hekhalot Zutarti, all of the manuscripts contain a prayer 
that the adept who has just attained the highest goal is to address to 
God. The angels of the seven hekhalot place the adept, who has shown 
the proper seals to each of them in order to enter into his hekhal, 
“into the lap of STQYYR YHWH God of Israel.”?!6 As Schafer says, 
“Having reached the goal of his desires, the adept is seated on God's 
lap and called upon to state his request.”?!7 This text concentrates on 
the wording of the adjurer’s request, rather than on the vision of God 
or on the songs of the angels, features that mark the climax of the 
journey through the hekhalot in Hekhalot Rabbati. The heart of the 
request is: “Give me grace and love before the throne of your glory 
and in the eyes of all your servants, and bind all of your servants to 
me to do thus and so.”?!8 According to Schafer, the desire of the 
adept in this adjuration is “doubtless, as in the other adjuration texts, 
to obtain discernment (of Torah).”2! A comparison of the formula 
“to do thus and so” (7>) 7> my) to similar formulas in Sheva‘ 
Zutarti, however, leaves it unclear whether this formula implies seek- 
ing Torah knowledge.” It seems easier to take the formula at face 
value and assume that it serves as a placeholder for the adjurer's 
request. 

An adjuration of Metatron: An adjuration of Metatron follows 
the Shitur Qomah section of Merkabah Rabbah! which recounts the 


215Schafer, Synopse, §393. 

216qpid., §417, MS New York. 

2'7$chafer, Hidden and Manifest God, 74. 

218Schafer, Synopse, §419, MS Oxford. 

219Schafer, “Engel und Menschen in der Hekhalot-Literatur,” 265. 
220See, for example, Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-14. 
221Schafer, Synopse, §706. 
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rewards of reciting “this great secret” (that is, the Shi‘ur Qomah).”2? 
The same rewards accrue through the adjuration of Metatron after 
recitation of “the mishnah” every day after prayer. This adjuration 
mixes petitions for protection against wild animals and robbers with 
those for remembering Torah, attaining forgiveness of sins, and gain- 
ing eternal life. It begins with the language of adjuration (“I adjure 
you, Metatron his servant, whose name is like the name of your master, 
that you be bound to me to perform my wish”) and ends with the 
language of prayer (“Blessed are you, lord, who hears prayer”), a 
combination that also occurs in other Hekhalot texts.?49 

An adjuration for Pinhas: A petition for “Pinhas your servant” 
asks God to “place me in the merkabah in the midst of the twenty- 
seven letters,” to “perform my wish and desire” and to provide pro- 
tection from “every conspiracy (wp)” and “from every evil spirit and 
from every evil plague.” This adjuration employs the twenty-seven- 
letter name of God, that is, the letters “from the shem ha-meforash” 
(“explicit name”) that “our fathers left us” to pray with “before and 
after the prayer,” as well as the “twelve letters from your great name 
that were hidden by the ancient ones, which were written on twelve 
stones.”?25 It is a general entreaty for protection from both human and 
demonic evil. 

The adjuration and blessings of Sheva‘ Zutarti.?* 


Group 7: Ritual Use of the Divine Name 


A ritual against Satan: This passage has proved important for 
the understanding of the Hekhalot literature from R. Hai Gaon to the 
present. In his responsum on the merkabah, R. Hai Gaon connected 
the practices which this passage describes with the vision of the 
merkabah. Anyone who would look at the merkabah must “sit fasting 


221pid., §705. 

223For example, Sheva‘ Zutarti. 

24Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-21, fol. 1a/1-1b/1-2. This adjuration 
precedes a Hekhalot midrash on Moses’ ascent to heaven. 

2SIhid. See Schafer, Synopse, §§401, 738, 960 about the twelve names of 
Metatron corresponding to the twelve tribes of Israel. Compare also G-8, fol. 
2b, lines 26-27 (Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 180). 

26Schafer, Geniza Fragmente, G-13, G-14, G-15, G-16, and G-17 and Ms 
Oxford 1531 (Michael) 115a-116a. 

27§chafer, Synopse, §424. 
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for a specified number of days, place his head between his knees, and 
whisper to the earth many prescribed songs and hymns.”228 Then he 
will “peer into the inner rooms and chambers as if he were seeing the 
seven palaces with his own eyes.””9 The text at hand is the only 
parallel to his statement in the extant Hekhalot manuscripts. Gershom 
Scholem’s description of the preparations for the mystical ascent fol- 
lows Hai Gaon’s formulation,”° despite the fact that in the extant 
manuscripts, the preparations to which the latter refers precede not 
the mystical ascent, but angelic adjurations.*?' The only explicit re- 
quirements appear to be of the sort to which Scholem refers as “moral 
requisites.”23? 

According to David Halperin, Hai Gaon misunderstood his source, 
taking a ritual about the divine name for instructions on how to as- 
cend to the merkabah.?* It seems to me, however, that Hai Gaon 
understood his source in a particular way. If he had before him some- 
thing like the extant manuscripts of Hekhalot Zutarti, he would have 
read just before the passage about “repeating the mishnah and utter- 
ing the name explicitly”?** two remarks of R. Aqiba’s about the method 
of ascending and descending to the merkabah.5 He could have un- 
derstood the following ritual about the divine name in relationship to 
the ascent to the merkabah. Whether this is the “correct” or “original” 
interpretation of these passages is not important. It is possible to see 
how R. Hai Gaon could have understood the practices of fasting, 
refraining from sexual activity, putting one’s head between one's knees, 
and whispering to the earth within the framework of the ascent to the 
merkabah. Perhaps R. Hai combined this text with the ascent ac- 
counts of Hekhalot Rabbati or Hekhalot Zutarti, which do in fact 
contain many “prescribed songs and hymns,” as he notes in his 
responsum. He may have been mistaken in thinking that fasting and 
sexual abstinence were prerequisites of the heavenly ascent—there is 


224Benjamin Lewin, Otzar ha-Geonim, vol. 4: Hagigah (Jerusalem, 1931) 14. 

291bid. 

230Scholem, Major Trends. 49. 

21See, for example, Schafer, Synopse. §§299, 314, 560, 623, and 684, all 
of which are preparations required before the adjurations of angels. 

22§cholem, Major Trends, 48. 

233Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 374. 

24Schafer, Synopse, §424. 

25]bid., §§422-23. 
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no evidence for these practices in the ascent accounts—but he was 
correct in saying that it required hymns and songs. 

The “book” of powerful names:*** The first section of the “book” 
describes the ascetic practices and other rituals needed in order to 
learn the names recorded therein. 


On the last day he should take this book in his hands and go 
down to the river, to a place that is hidden from people. He 
should open [this book]? and read in it. When he finds two 
words of tradition,25* he should say, “God is strong and may he 
strengthen his heart.”29 


In contrast to the previous text, which expressly mentions “saying” 
the divine names,” this section, while it details the rewards of know- 
ing the book's names," forbids one either to reveal them or to say 
them. One receives the reward simply by knowing the names. 


Everyone who does not reveal this great name will be blessed 
before the Lord. It will be good for him in death, it will be good 
for him in life. Kings will bow to him, and leaders [of the 
world}*#? will give him honor. He will be saved from all trouble. 
They will bind’? a strong crown on his head. He will appear 
like an angel of God; they fall back under his feet. All of his 


26Ibid., §§489-95, possibly related to §§425-26. 

27s New York. 

28The text reads: pospor pro Jan N>wo 71>) in Ms Oxford. Schafer trans- 
lates it, “If he finds two words which have been transmitted. . . .” He com- 
ments that the word }">3p07 could also perhaps be understood in the sense of 
wbap “charm,” rather than “repeating a tradition,” so that the translation would 
be “when he finds two magical words, he should say. . . .” The word "0 
probably refers to spells or incantations, which further strengthens this trans- 
lation. Daniel Sperber (“On a meaning of the word mo,” REJ 125 [1966] 385— 
89) shows how both the Babylonian and the Palestinian Talmuds use m0 to 
refer to a “magic spell,” and how this usage continues into the gaonic period 
and survives in the early medieval commentaries on the Talmud. 

29Schafer, Synopse, §489. 

*Ibid., §424. 

241qbid., §490. Schafer notes the similarity to the gedulla (“greatness”) 
section of Hekhalot Rabbati (§§83-86) (Schafer, Ubersetzung der Hekhalot- 
Literatur 3. 191). 

22With mss M40 and D436 

28With Ms D436. 
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words will be ordered in his mouth, and Satan will not be a 
stumbling block for him. No man will rise up in the face of his 
anger. Everything to which he puts his hand will succeed. . . . 

‘One who knows this great name will gather the lion by his 
ar, and the [dragon] by the skull of his head. If he is angry 
at the sea it will become dry, at the fire it will be quenched. If 
he wishes to kill, he kills, and if he wishes to bring to life, he 
brings them to life. Before him the earth trembles, mountains 
and heights shake... . 

The one who wishes to become wise should read all this book 
[every day}. only he should not say (it) and the one whose 
name is blessed will not be angry. 


This passage of rewards, like the similar gedulla passage in Hekhalot 
Rabbati, exalts the one who knows the name above all other human 
beings.” The text does not call him the messiah but does portray 
him as that personage’s equal or superior, a person to whom kings 
bow down as to an angel of God. The purpose of this text is almost 
the opposite of that of the revelation texts. In the latter, an angel 
descends from heaven to bestow wisdom on humans, while in the 
former, the adept himself becomes as powerful as an angel. In con- 
trast to 3 Enoch, where only Enoch becomes an angel (Metatron), in 
this set anyone who possesses the proper names can attain that stat- 
ure. 


CATALOG B: FORMULAS OF ADJURATION 


Group 1A: Direct Adjurations 


Adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim:™° The tone of command is 
prominent in this adjuration. It uses the active participle with the first 
person pronoun: “I adjure in the name of” (O02 28 y'200), “I decree” 
(an M2), and “I establish” (-2* Opa). It also can use the same verbs 


2444s M40. See Schafer, Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur 3, 193 n. 26. 

*45This is a gloss in Ms Oxford, but is in the body of the text in the other 
Mss. 

246Schafer, Synopse, $490, Ms Oxford. 

*7Schafer, Synopse, §§83-86. 

248See Schafer, “The Aim and Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 292- 
93, for a discussion of the messianic quality of the gedulla passages. 

™9Schafer, Synopse, §§623-39. 
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in the perfect, but with an essentially present tense meaning: “by his 
names I adjure you to be bound to me” (% ppin ‘prose rrmawa).25° 
Also important in this adjuration is the formula “I call,” as in, “by 
this name, by this language, I call to you, Ozhiya’” (am pera nm ow 
wink 3 WP 79).25! Direct orders, formulated both positively and 
negatively, also feature prominently: “accept the oath of my decree, 
perform my request, fulfill my desire” (m@p3 Mwy ‘aK Mn nw Sapn 
an),25? and “in your descent do not confuse my mind” (Fran Me ITV) 
vny).?53 The negative version of the command generally seeks to 
protect against the angels in their descent. This adjuration also orders 
the angels to bind themselves to the adjurer: “by his names I adjured 
you that you should be bound to me” (* ppin *nyaun rmowa).4>4 

Dream Adjurations:**> The three texts in this category use verbal 
formulations much like those of the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, 
incorporating both first person singular pronoun plus active participle 
forms (‘I decree”: “hm ‘2) and positive or negative second person 
singular or plural imperfect forms (“Give me a sign or a wonder": 
nw) Me *5 INN). The first two texts provide examples of direct adju- 
rations. The first says: “I adjure you (aan), Ozhiyah, Sar ha-Panim, 
in the name of Yah YHWH of hosts. . . that you send me ‘Azri’el the 
angel this night.”*5° The same formula also permits the adept to send 
the angel away: “I adjure you (myaun), ‘Azri’el the angel, by the 
name of Michael and by the name of Hadariel, that you go away in 
peace and not injure me.”257 

The second text directs prayers to God as well as to the angel.?58 
It begins with a plea to God (‘With all my heart and with all my 
strength, I bow to you in prayer"), and then adjures the angel (“By 
your marvelous and wondrous name I decree [712 "2k] concerning the 
Prince of Dream that he should hurry and come to me this night and 
tell me this night all of my needs”).25% 


20[bid., §636. 
id., §626, Ms Oxford. 
id., $627, MS Oxford. 
283 ]bid., §634, MS Oxford. 
254Ibid., §636, MS Oxford. 
285]bid., §§501, 502-7, 517. 
2s6Ibid., §501. 
2571bid. 
258Ibid., §§502-7. 
21bid., §504. 
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Adjurations using objects: The adjurations that employ ritual ob- 
jects for Torah learning also sometimes use formulas of direct adju- 
ration.2 One adjuration reads: “I adjure you (7>» nvawx) Sandalphon 
the angel, who binds a crown for his master, that you should go and 
say (70°M po"n) to the two angels, Mefatron and ‘Agmatia’, that they 
should [put] wisdom into the heart of this PN.”6' Another adjuration 
presents the same formula: “I adjure you (pl.) (>"9y mpawe) by the 
name of the great DDRYN that you should guard the Torah in my 
heart."262 

A Shitur Qomah adjuration: The adjuration in the Shi‘ur Qomah 
section of Hekhalot Zutarti also uses the command formula: “And by 
his name we adjure ("200 100). I adjure you (7/9» "ny207), Maqlitu, 
by the name.”?63 

An adjuration of Metatron: The adjuration of Metatron in a 
Geniza fragment offers another example of direct adjuration, in this 
case combined with directions for counting on one’s fingers the req- 
uisite repetitions of the sacred names.” The text also specifies the 
time of prayer: “He should immerse himself every evening and he 
should say the same thing (1377 wr) after the recitation of the Shema 
of the evening every day.” Like the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, 
this passage offers several synonyms of “adjure”: 


T adjure you (‘2% 2300), Mefajron, Prince of the Countenance. 
I say to you (38 7e1x), Mesatron, Angel of the Countenance. 

I decree on you (1x 712), Mefafron, Prince of the Countenance. 
I command you (o™po) Metatron, Angel of the Countenance. 
and I seal on you (mn), Metatron, Prince of the Countenance, 
by the name SQDHWDYY.2% 


This incantation thus adds other verbs with adjurational force. 


2Ibid., §§571-78. 

2\Ibid., §574. 

22Ibid., §575. 

26)]bid., §§357. Compare Sheva‘ Zutarti in Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G- 
13, fol. 1a, line 10 and Ms Oxford 1531 (Michael 9), fols. 115a/8-9, which 
uses the same formula. 

24S chafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

265]bid., G-19, fol. 1a, lines 14-15. As in other adjurations, the term 7137 
seems to refer to the incantation itself (Gruenwald. Apocalyptic and Merkavah 
Mysticism, 185 n. 14). 

Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19, fol. 1a, lines 15-18 
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The adjuration for the protection of Pinhas: The adjuration for 
protection for Pinhas employs divine names and other verbal formu- 
lations like those already noted. Imperatives and second person sin- 
gular imperfect verbs order God to “answer me and save me. . . 
perform my wish and desire, and every wish, etc., in the name of the 
twelve letters from your great name.”?67 


Group 1B: Instructions for Direct Adjuration 


Adjuration of the Princes of the Torah.* 

Adjurations to remember one’s learning: The “Chapter of R. 
Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah,” following the narrative about the document's 
namesake's adjuration of R. Ishmael,” provides instructions for the 
student who forgets his learning.?” These instructions use language 
typical both of the other direct adjurations and of prayer: “He should 
stand ("ay"), and bless (772), and command (o1"), and adjure (130) 
in the name of MDGWBY°L GYWTP’L ZYWT’L TNRY°L HWZHYH 
SYN. . . MRG this is Mefatron. . . ."27! This adjuration also provides 
detailed instructions on how to recite the names: “R. Ishmael said, 
how does a man make use of this praxis? His mouth brings out the 
names and his fingers count one hundred and eleven times. He should 
neither decrease nor add. If he added to them and is injured, his blood 
is on his head."27* Unlike the Sar ha-Panim and the dream-revelation 
texts, these instructions for adjuration do not demand that the angels 
perform any actions; instead, they only give instructions on how to 
recite the names of Metatron. 

Adjurations of Mefatron in Merkabah Rabbah: These texts 
use the language of direct adjuration in a fashion similar to that of 
other Sar ha-Torah adjurations (narrative, then instructions).?”>? The 
instructions, for the most part, require the use of direct adjuration 
formulas, along with the recitation of blessings and a hymn. The 
centerpiece of the praxis appears to be the adjuration that the bless- 
ings and hymn follow. 


267[bid., G-21, fol. 1a, lines 17-19. 

Schafer, Synopse, §§298-306. 

291pid., §§308-9; see group 4 below for discussion of this narrative. 
20[pid., §310, Ms Vatican. 

™ pid. 

id. 

2 31bid., §676-94. 
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The narrative recounts how R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah explains to 
R. Ishmael how one adjures by means of the secret (77"0).?"4 He tells 
him that “the servants are adjured by their king, and the slave by his 
master.”?75 At that point he pronounces the names, keeping track by 
counting on his fingers. He also recommends this method to everyone 
wishing “to make use of this secret.” Like other Sar ha-Torah texts 
that include both narrative and instructions, this narrative uses the 
actions of the rabbis to authenticate the practice recommended for the 
student. This practice includes both prayer and adjuration:276 


When he sleeps on his bed in the evening, he should recite the 
Shema. In the morning, at the first watch, and at the ninth hour 
every day, and at night, he should stand by his bed and wash the 
palms of his hands and his feet in water and anoint them with 
oil and put on tefillin (phylacteries]. He should stand and pray 
in front of his bed. When he finishes his prayer he should return 
and sit on his bed and say (non*) and expound (70) and adjure 
("20") and pronounce (">") and decree (711) and establish 
(ovpn) SQDHWZYH this is BD YH YH, whose names are called 
by the name of Mefafron.?”” 


These instructions do not direct the student to recite a special prayer, 
but simply to utter the adjuration after the regular daily prayer and a 
special anointing with oil. A later section does specify, however, a 
blessing and a song for “the student who learns this great secret” to 
recite: “Blessed are you, Lord, sage of secrets, king, Lord of all deeds, 
king, Lord of all mysteries, rejoice, rejoice, throne."278 

An Adjuration of Suriah Sar ha-Panim: In language very simi- 
lar to that of the Sar ha-Torah adjurations discussed previously, in- 
structions in Hekhalot Rabbati recommend that “the man who wishes 
to descend to the merkabah” should call and adjure Suriah Sar ha- 
Panim.”? Although this text, unlike the previous source in this sec- 
tion, is for the purpose of descent to the merkabah, it makes use of 
the same counting technique as they do. 


*4Ibid., §681. 

™S1bid. 

26Compare ibid., §310 for similar instructions 

27Ibid., §682; Ms New York adds at the end: “And he should decree de- 
crees upon them.” 

28Ibid., §687, Ms Oxford 

29Ibid., §§204-5 
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Adjurations of angels in Ma‘aseh Merkabah: The adjurations 
of the Sar ha-Torah and the Sar ha-Panim in Ma‘aseh Merkabah also 
incorporate instructions for petitioning them. I discuss them further in 
the section entitled “Reciting the Names.”?8° 


Group 2: Prayers 


Prayers with Sar ha-Torah themes: The prayers with Sar ha- 
Torah themes incorporate adjurational formulas.”*! One prayer begins 
with a conventional formula, “May it be your will, Lord God of 
Israel,” but ends with a reference to the adept's current ignorance of 
the “secret of your Torah, which you gave to your servants to make 
use of (12 wongm>).”82 In the next section, the speaker tells God to 
command the angels to bind themselves to the human adjurers and to 
fulfill their desire to learn Torah: “Command (xn) your servants. . . 
that they should be bound to us (v> mpm Try) to fulfill our wishes. . . 
in learning Torah and its secrets.”?8? 

A Shitur Qomah prayer: The petition in the Shi‘ur Qomah/ 
Metatron section makes use of the “may it be your will” prayer for- 
mula.?* The request that follows seems out of place in an adjuration 
(“that your mercy overcome your wrath at the time that we mention 
{yv>r0] your great and awesome name”).”®5 Since, however, the pe- 
tition next adds permutations of the divine name, fragments of bibli- 
cal verses, and divine and angelic names, the verb “mention” (">") 
probably refers to the recitation of divine and angelic names as part 
of an adjuration. 

A prayer in Hekhalot Zutarti: The text at the climax of the 
ascent instructions in Hekhalot Zutarti also fits the label “adjurational 
prayer” because of the mixture of forms present in it.”8° This section 
begins with the conventional supplication: “may it be your will,” 
continues with a request for God's “grace and love,” and then finishes 
with a command (in the second person singular imperfect form) that 
God “bind” his servants to the adept (77770 > ne“ pprm), a com- 


Ibid, §§560-69. 

I Schafer, Synopse, §§322-34. 
*2hid., §§331. 

*Ibid., §332. 

W8Ibid., §§393-95, 730-32, 470-72. 
85]bid., §§393, 730, 470. 

*6Ibid., §§418-19. 
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mand similar to those appearing in the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim 
and the Shi‘ur Qomah adjuration of Metatron.?87 

A prayer in an adjuration of Mefafron: Another “adjurational 
prayer” occurs in the Shitur Qomah adjuration of Metatron.”88 It em- 
ploys the language of both adjuration and prayer. It begins by ad- 
dressing Megatron with an adjurational formula which would not be 
out of place in the Sar ha-Panim adjuration: “I adjure you (1% 2°20), 
Metatron, whose name is like the name of his master, that you be 
bound to me to perform my wish (‘yen may> “> pprnw)."?89 The adju- 
ration ends, however, with the sixteenth blessing of the daily “Amidah: 
“Blessed are you, Lord, who hears prayer.”?® The requests that fall 
between the adjurational beginning and the final blessing may belong 
either in a prayer to God or an adjuration of God or one of his angels. 
One example is the ambitious request: “May Torah be guarded withi 
my body... . Seek mercy for me from before the throne of glory. 
Rescue me from all spirits. . . and robbers."29! 

A Geniza prayer: The Geniza adjuration of Metafron includes an 
additional supplication that God (not the angel) listen to the prayer of 
the suppliant:?9? 


Hear the voice of my prayer (‘N>pn) at this time, mighty, strong, 
gracious, and merciful king, whose eyes are to all his creatures. 
Turn to the prayer of your servant, and answer me at an accept- 
able time, Lord of all the worlds, creator of all, the unique one 
of the world. May the gates of heaven be open to my cry, which 
I [mention] and supplicate before your great, holy, pure, and 
blessed name, Akatri’el Yah.?> 


In this case the verbs exhibit two forms, the typical present participle 
with the first person pronoun (for example, }37N2) 7">[10) ‘R), as well 
as the less common imperatives addressed to God (ppv, 728, "2; these 
forms often appear in prayer, as well as in adjurations). This part of 
the text seems to be another example of adjurational prayer.?%* 


27[bid., §§627. 706. 

2881bid., §706. 

*51bid. 

21bid. 

PUbid. 

22Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

231bid., G-19, fol. 1b, lines 14-17. 

2For discussion of the first part of the adjuration, sce above, pp. 94-95. 
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Prayer in Sheva‘ Zutarti: Sheva‘ Zutarti contains both adjurational 
and prayer formulas. The first section, for example, includes two bless- 
ings from the ‘Amidah, direct adjurations, and requests of the angel. 
The first part of this pericope closes with the sixteenth blessing of the 
Shemoneh ‘Esreh, “Blessed are you, Lord, who hears prayer.”295 The 
following lines then link the blessing of God’s name with adjuring by 
means of it: “Blessed is his name, for which our eyes long, and by 
his name we adjure and decree and establish.”?% The text then con- 
tinues with a direct adjuration formula: “I adjure you, ‘great and mighty 
spirit.""?97 Specific requests of the angel follow, either in the third 
person singular imperfect (“May he perform salvation and rescue from 
trouble. . . and chase every spirit from my body and every demon 
from me”)? or in the second person plural imperfect (“help me and 
protect me. . . in all my ways, and perform all the desires of my 
soul”).?99 The blessing that concludes the first section is the first 
blessing of the ‘Amidah: “Blessed are you, God, shield [of 
Abraham]."3 

Subsequent sections exhibit direct adjuration, commands, and re- 
quests, both to God and to the angel. The fourth”! or the fifth bless- 
ing®? begins with the formula, “Again I adjure and decree and establish 
[by] this great, strong, and pleasant [name], which is explicitly writ- 
ten in holiness. . . by the name Michael, the great, mighty, strong 
prince.”3°3 The fourth blessing according to the MS Oxford/G-17 re- 
cension begins with the different formula, “Perform my wish, God of 
the heavens.” The sixth blessing, meanwhile, adjures “Si 
gel of the Countenance” in the third person singular imperfect: “Again 
I adjure you, Sirwiah, Angel of the Countenance, that he should do 
my will, and my every wish, before the throne of glory, in the name 
of. . . ."2°5 The recension in the Oxford manuscript differs slightly: 


2SSchafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13, line 9. 

261bid. 3, fol. 1a, lines 9-10; Ms Oxford 1531, fol. 115a, lines 8-9. 
271bid., G-13, fol. 1a, lines 10-11. 

28Ibid., G-13, fol. 1b, lines 2-3. 

29s Oxford 1531, fol. 115a, lines 19-20. 

3M Fid., line 22. 

3'Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13. 

32Ibid., G-17; and Ms Oxford. 

3}bid., G-13, fols. 2a, line 19-fol. 2b, line 5. 

3%ms Oxford, fol. 115b, line 15. 

395Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-14, fol. la, lines 15-16. 
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“Again, I cast my plea before you, Suria Sar ha-Panim, that you 
should do my will, and every desire, before the throne of glory, in the 
name of. . . .”36 In this case, the expression “I cast my plea” substi- 
tutes for the missing word “adjure.” Both formulas also employ a 
plethora of divine names to enforce the adjurer’s will on the angel. 

An additional adjurational prayer: The adjurational prayer con- 
tained in two recensions of the Shi‘ur Qomah and in a Geniza frag- 
ment emphasizes prayer rather than adjuration.”” Like Sheva‘ Zutarti, 
it begins with the first blessing of the ‘Amidah; it then ends with 
another blessing over God's names. The prayer also uses an impera- 
tive verb to order God to send to the adept (> nom) an angel who is 
“appointed over the servants of the holy one.”38 

Miscellaneous prayers: In addition to the aforementioned prayers, 
a few others appear in the literature. For reasons that will become 
clear, I shall discuss them in other contexts. See the following section 
for a discussion of the adjurations of the Sar ha-Torah and the Angel 
of the Countenance in Ma‘aseh Merkabah, texts which include both 
prayers and pronunciation of the Name. The adjurations of Metatron 
in Merkabah Rabbah, similarly, contain a section of blessings and a 
hymn. In this case the blessings appear not to be independent of the 
adjurations.2°? 


Group 3: Recitation of the Divine Name (oun mam) 


Adjurations in Ma‘aseh Merkabah: The adjurations of the Sar 
ha-Torah and the Angel of the Countenance in Ma‘aseh Merkabah 
combine both prayers and recitation of names.2!° This textual com- 
plex includes three (or possibly four) separate sets of directions for 
adjurations, along with the texts of the adjurations themselves. Sev- 
eral angels play a role, among them Suria, Prince of the Countenance, 
Yofiel, Prince of the Torah, Saqadhozy, Angel of the Countenance, 
and Padqaras, Angel of the Countenance. The instructions and incan- 
tations for each angel are separate, but similar in phrasing. They 


364s Oxford 1531, fol. 115b, lines 4-5. 

37Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-4. 

28bid., lines 10-12. 

3See above, pp. 104-5. 

>!Peter Schafer (Hidden and Manifest God, 89) says, “In Ma‘aseh Merkabah 
prayer is not only a means toward the vision, but also (and above all) a means 
of the magic adjuration.” 
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generally incorporate both the statutory prayers of the liturgy and 
special prayers for the adjurer to say, along with the adjurations them- 
selves (in which the verb Y>10 is used) and lists of magical names 
functioning as seals of protection for the body of the adept. These 
adjurations rely mainly on three verbs: “to recite,” “to pray,” and “to 
seal.” One text thus reads, “He [the adept] should pray (7pm) with 
all his strength and direct his heart in his prayer, and he should seal 
(crm) himself with his seals, and he should recite (72m) twelve 
words,"3!! 

The third paragraph of this section combines all three elements.>!? 
It begins with a prayer of praise to God, who “gave permission to the 
troops of your glory to be bound to human beings in purity.”2"? The 
text of the adjuration follows: “I pronounce (7">% "%) your name, 
which is one over all of the creatures.”>!* The text then provides seals 
for the adept's body “against the evil destroyers.” Another prayer 
follows, thanking God for creating “the noble ones of wisdom, who 
have permission to bring down the mysteries of wisdom by the au- 
thority of your name.”3!5 A second adjuration (in the “I pronounce” 
form) follows, in which the adept uses the name of Saqadhozy to 
receive wonders in the “chambers of wisdom.”?!6 This section ends 
with the adept exercising another protective praxis, standing inside a 
circle for protection from the destroyers. The prayers are not simply 
praise of God for his past beneficence; they act, instead, as part of the 
upcoming adjuration, reminding the angels of God's permission to 
bind themselves to human beings and bring down to them wisdom 
from heaven.?!7 


Group 4: “Counting the Names” 


This method is used in four instructions for adjurations: an adju- 
ration of the Sar ha-Torah;?"* an adjuration for Torah knowledge, “to 


3''Schafer, Synopse, §560. 
32Ibid., $562 
31 ]bid. 


31Pronunciation” of the divine name also has an adjurational meaning in 
the petition in the Shi‘ur Qomah/Mefajron section of the Hekhalot Zutarti. 
Ibid., §§393-95, 730-32, 470-72; compare group 2. 

38[bid., §310; see group 1B above. 
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make use of this secret”;>!° an adjuration of Metatron;>2° and an ad- 
juration of Suriah, Sar ha-Panim, to descend to the merkabah.>?! 


Group 5: Adjurations within a Narrative Account 


An adjuration of R. Ishmael: The account of R. Nehuniah b. ha- 
Qanah’s adjuration of R. Ishmael, for the purpose of retaining his 
learning,>?? embeds an adjuration which reads: 


He [R. Nehuniah] adjured me with the Great Seal (97 om) and 
the Great Oath (ny m3), which Zekuri’el YYY God of Israel 
has. This is Mefatron, YYY God of Israel, God of heaven and 
God of earth, God of gods, God of the sea and God of dry land, 
and he revealed the secret of the Torah>?> 


An unusual feature of this passage is that R. Ishmael, not an angel, 
is the object of the adjuration by the “Great Seal and Great Oath.” 
The version of the narrative that appears in Hekhalot Rabbati?™ does 
not follow it with directions to “every student,” as does the “Chapter 
of R. Nehuniah.”?5 The two recensions also use different names, and 
the latter also omits the statement “he revealed the secret of the To- 
rah.” Both versions nevertheless share the unusual theme of the ad- 
juration of R. Ishmael, not of an angel. 

Adjurations accompanying ascetic practices: The discussion in 
the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” between R. Ishmael and R. Nehuniah 
b. ha-Qanah about how to bring down the Sar ha-Torah provides one 
additional piece of relevant information. R. Ishmael states, “Immedi- 
ately I stood up and afflicted myself forty days, and I said (*rom)) the 
great name (‘777 og) until I brought him [the Sar ha-Torah] down.”326 
The following directions for the ritual praxis, apparently the angel's 
words to R. Ishmael, are in this case congruent with the narrative.?27 
After detailing ascetic practices, the text lists a series of incompre- 


3'9fbid., §681; see group 1B. 

320[bid., G-19, fol. 1a, lines 22-24; see group 1A. 

321}bid., §§204-5; see group 1B. 

322Schafer, Synopse, §§278-79 (paralleled in §§677-78 and §§308-9). 
323]bid., §279, MS Budapest. 

324bid., §§278-79 (from Hekhalot Rabati). 

325]bid., §§308-9. 

2261bid., §313. 

S7bid., §314 
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hensible names, and then concludes with the phrase: “Blessed is the 
name of his glorious kingdom forever and ever.”328 This adjuration's 
style contrasts with that of others (for example, the Sar ha-Panim 
adjuration) that utilize verbs of command along with the names of 
power but accords well with R. Ishmael’s actions in the narrative 
section, in which his mere utterance of “the great name” sufficed to 
bring the angel down from heaven.>9 

Adjurations in a Geniza fragment: One of the Geniza fragments 
provides several examples of adjurations within narrative settings.” 
It refers first to the use of a praxis called “the seal of the merkabah” 
for descent to the merkabah, without providing details about the tech- 
nique. The text has R. Ishmael’s testimony to the now unknown 
method's effectiveness.>*! In the Sar ha-Torah section of this manu- 
script, R. Ishmael discusses adjuration of angels for the purpose of 
gaining knowledge of Torah: 


When I pronounced the name of this beloved prince and pre- 
cious servant, and adjured by it the three princes, his compan- 
ions, who are written in the “word” princes (o"), who are written 
in the Book of Princes, immediately I sat and gazed and looked 
into midrash and halakhot and tradition and the interpretation of 
halakhot.22? 


R. Ishmael uses language typical of Sar ha-Torah and Sar ha-Panim 
adjurations, both “pronouncing” the name of the prince, who is prob- 
ably the Prince of the Torah, and “adjuring” three other princes by 
this name. 

The same Geniza manuscript, finally, also includes directives by 
the angel ‘Anafi’el on how to address him. The angel himself, not one 
of the usual speakers in the narrative (like R. Ishmael), gives the 
instructions. He refers both to the praxis of “pronouncing the name” 
(oon msi) and to adjuration: “Everyone who mentions to me ("210 
+) one name from his four servants and adjures me (‘> y'swm) by 
it."333 The adjuration of ‘Anafiel uses the same language as that of 


328]bid. 

2Ibid., §313. 

330Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-8. 
3[bid., G-8, fol. 2b, lines 18-24. 
32Ibid., G-8, fol. 2b, lines 24-44. 
331bid., G-8, fol. 2b, lines 44-49. 
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the Sar ha-Torah (“pronouncing/mentioning” and “adjuring”), and 
neither text embellishes the basic language of the adjuration. It is 
impossible to determine whether longer and more elaborate adjura- 
tions of these angels lie behind these short references. 

The parallel to the Geniza adjuration of ‘Anafiel in Hekhalot Zutarti 
refers to prayer and contemplation as well as “pronouncing”:3*4 “Ev- 
eryone who wishes to pray (79pm?) this prayer (nam MENT) and to 
contemplate (jnanm) the deeds of his creator should pronounce (7101) 
one letter (mx) from among these letters.”335 Like the similar adjura- 
tions of the Sar ha-Torah and the Angel of the Countenance in Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah, this text combines “mentioning” and “prayer.” It also re- 
fers to the angel's action pursuant to the “mentioning”: he will satisfy 
the desire of the adjurer and destroy those who slander him. This 
adjuration not only refers to the actions of the adjurer (“calling,” 
“mentioning,” “adjuring,” and “ordering”) but also implies that the 
angel will act as a result of the adjurer's words. This is in contrast to 
those adjurations that refer only to the result of the adjuration itself. 

The end of this section apparently refers to statements of the ad- 
jurer, not of ‘Anafiel. The instructions that the angel gives thus turn 
into a formula for the human adjurer to speak: “thus he will do my 
will and my desire and my request and all of my wish” (n¥7 70D" > 
sndnm 521 ‘rp *yBN).>* This last sentence incorporates some of the 
language characteristic of direct adjurations. 

“Secret of Sandalphon”: There is insufficient information about 
any adjurational formula to permit detailed analysis.?>” 

Other adjurations in dialogue form: Several sections of the ad- 
jurations of the Sar ha-Torah/Malakh ha-Panim in Ma‘aseh Merkabah 
also take the form of a dialogue between R. Ishmael and R. Nehuniah 
b. ha-Qanah.?38 I shall discuss these sections in greater depth in chap- 
ter 4, 


Group 6: Use of Powerful Names 


Explicit pronunciation of the divine name: In the first ritual, 
the basic practice is “to make the name explicit (07®9) in its pronun- 
ciation (wrvp3).”33? Comparison with other passages that use the word 


24Schafer, Synopse. §421 
B5]bid 

361bid. 

S7Ibid., §§655-58, 821-24 
>8Ibid., §§560-69 

M91bid., §424. 
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rp demonstrates that the term means to produce and employ permu- 
tations of the divine name. The adept who wishes to engage in this 
practice (also referred to as “repeat{ing] this mishnah” [moon ne may 
rax]) should avoid sexual relations: “If he is a youth he should say 
it before he has an ejaculation. If he is a married man (7K 9y3) he 
should be ready for three days, as it says, ‘Be ready for the third day 
(Exod 19:15).’”34! Another clue that may identify this practice as the 
permutation of the letters of the divine name lies in the following 
“If he says it to his fellow, he should tell him one letter 
from the first and one letter from the last, but he should not connect 
(anr) one to the other for him, in order that he not err and destroy the 
world of the holy one.”*? The adept, that is, may supply components 
(or letters) to be combined, but he should not actually combine them 
for his fellow adjurer. This technique of letter combination may have 
some connection to the similar method evidenced in Sefer Yezirah or 
the work of Abraham Abulafia.“? One manuscript uniquely adds a 
ritual detail: “If he is imprisoned, for the sake of his soul, so that it 
may not perish, he should say it during the day and not at night, the 
one who says it, so that he may not err and destroy the world of the 
holy one.”*#* While the other praxes of the Hekhalot literature em- 
ployed diverse formulas of adjuration (direct adjuration, adjurational 
prayers, or “reciting of the name”), the text under present consider- 
ation is content with merely saying the divine name in its permuta- 
tions. 

“The book of powerful names”:*5 This section describes the 
many rewards awaiting the person who knows the name but both 


Compare ibid., §§357, §637, §961 (and its parallels). 

341s Munich 22 adds: “do not touch (192"n 5x) a woman.” 

*2Schafer, Synopse, §424. 

3 {thamar Gruenwald, “A Preliminary Critical Edition of Sefer Yezirah,” 
Israel Oriental Studies 1 (1971) 132-77 (chap. 2.5); Moshe Idel, Golem, 9- 
10; idem, The Mystical Experience in Abraham Abulafia (Albany: SUNY, 
1988) 13-52; and idem, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, 100-3; Sefer Hayyei 
ha-Olam ha-Ba, published in Adolf Jelinek, “Sefer ha-Ot: Apokalypse des 
Pseudo-Propheten und Pseudo-Messias Abraham Abulafia,” in Ateret Tsevi: 
Jubelschr;ift zum siebzigsten Geburtstage des Prof. Dr. H. Graetz (Breslau: 
Shattlender, 1887) 87; ET: Louis Jacobs, Jewish Mystical Testimonies (New 
York: Schocken, 1978) 61 

4s Munich 22. 
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keeps it secret from other people and refrains from pronouncing it. 
Almost uniquely among the Hekhalot texts, this text recommends 
silence rather than speech. In its extreme asceticism and concern for 
purity, this text also recommends a more ri avoidance of poten- 
tially defiling people (especially women) than do most of the other 
Hekhalot adjurations.*4° 

The man who “finds this book and reveals/discovers™” everything 
that is written in it” must engage in ascetic preparations for at least 
forty days before he looks at it. He should “not lie on his bed for 
forty days.” The text next counsels him to avoid gazing at people 
whose mere appearance could defile him: 


He should not look at the face of a male or a female twin. He 
should not look at the face of a male or female leper. He should 
not look at the face of a man or woman with a discharge. He 
should not look at the face of a menstruating woman (anmx 
mae 


This man must also accept various dietary restrictions, most notably 
avoiding food and drink prepared by a woman: 


He should not eat bread (baked) by a woman. He should not 
drink water (poured) by a woman. Rather, he should knead 
(the dough) with his own hands, and he should grind with his 
‘own hands, and he should bake one loaf each day and eat it. He 
should not eat meat, and he should not eat any kind of fish,?5° 
and he should not drink wine or strong drink. He should not eat 
onions or garlic or garden vegetables." 


The sexual avoidance aspects of the preparations are very strict: 


346This translation follows Ms Oxford. 

347Schafer translates 5) as “entdeckt” (Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur 
3. 189). 

48See also Schafer, Synopse, §§181, 623 (Ms New York), which are, how- 
ever, not as strict. 

49qs New York: “his wife.” 

35°Compare Sefer ha-Malbush (ms London 752, fol. 93a-b): 92 5>xn Koy 
BAD RAD TR MOP 10 OR > OT TRY Ov" avem ONT MO WIDE 737. “You 
should not eat anything created from the spirit of life, even eggs. even fish, 
only kinds of legumes and the like.” 

35'Schafer, Synopse. §§489. 
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If he has a seminal emission, even on the last day (of the forty 
days), all of the previous days are negated, and he must return 
to the beginning. He should wear white? and immerse (himself) 
in the river every day, eighty days, evening and morning, and 
become pure.?5 


Finally, at the end of all these preparations, he is pure enough to read 
the book and learn its contents: 


On the last day he should take this book in his hands and go 
down to the river, to a place which is hidden from people. He 
should open [this book]’ and read in it. When he finds two 
words of tradition he should say, “God is strong and may he 
strengthen his heart.”355 


Once he “finds the two words,” he should keep his eyes cast down to 
the earth, because, “if he raises his eyes to heaven and he sees the 
face of the Shekhinah, he will die.”°* Knowledge of the words in the 
book may enable him to see the face of the Shekhinah, an unintended 
and dangerous consequence.?5’ Upon discovering these two words, 
“he should run twenty steps behind him,”3%* say an (unspecified) bless- 
ing, and learn the words of the book themselves. He should not reveal 
the name for any price, on pain of terrible punishments. Instead, “the 
one who wishes to become wise should read all this book [every 
day);35? only he should not say [it] and the one whose name is blessed 
will not be angry." This section contends that simple knowledge of 
the names (in a state of sufficient purity) leads to rewards. Mere 
possession of the book can in fact give protection: As for “the house 
in which this book is deposited, fire will not fall on it, there will be 
no lack, and injury will not come to it.”36! 


352s New York adds: “clothes.” 

353qs New York reads: “he should purify himself from all impurity.” 
3544s New York. 

>SSIbid., §489. 


3S8Ibid. 
357Compare Schafer, Synopse, §570. 
25BIbid., §489 


35°This is a gloss in Ms Oxford, but not in the other manuscripts. 
3Schafer, Synopse, §490. 
361[bid., §495. 
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Ascetic Preparations 
for Hekhalot Adjurations 


INTRODUCTION' 

In an article comparing Christian with Greek asceticism, Anthony 
Meredith makes the point that ascetic practices seek to promote in- 
creased spiritual power. He cites the example of the early Christian 
ascetic, Antony: “In the case of Antony this power meant two things: 
the power to deal with demons by discerning them and then expelling 
them, and secondly miraculous powers over various forms of illness.” 
One should perceive the ascetic preparations for the Hekhalot adjura 
tions in the same light. These practices allow the adept to amass 
power, to avoid the impurities of mundane life, and thus to gain 
access to the purity and power of the angelic world. While the pre- 
scriptions in the texts appear mostly to be lists of prohibited actions 


11 owe much of this section to several discussions with Sharon Koren in 
April and May 1994. She unselfishly shared with me her expertise in the laws 
of purity and impurity, particularly the laws of niddah and ba‘al geri. Any 
errors, of course, are my responsibility. 

2Anthony Meredith, “Asceticism—Christian and Greek.” JTS 27 (1976) 
320. 
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and forbidden foods, they represent a way to gain power, rather than 
merely a negation of the world. This assessment shares the viewpoint 
of Steven Fraade’s discussion of asceticism in ancient Judaism. He 
defines “religious asceticism” as 


(1) the exercise of disciplined effort toward the goal of spiritual 
Perfection (however understood), which requires (2) abstention 
(whether total or partial, permanent or temporary, individualistic 
or communalistic) from the satisfaction of otherwise permitted 
earthly, creaturely desires.> 


In the Hekhalot texts, the adjuration of angels requires sundry forms 
of abstention as a precondition of gaining the necessary power to 
influence the angels. 

Understanding the place of the ascetic restrictions of the Hekhalot 
literature within the symbolic universe of late antiquity, in both Jew- 
ish and Gentile settings, provides a foundation for the performance 
analysis of the next chapter. The delineation of the ascetic prepara- 
tions of the Hekhalot texts is important background for the analysis 
of the adjurations as performative acts. Asceticism provides the frame- 
work of action in which the incantation is embedded. Understanding 
the various possible sources of the ascetic preparations allows one to 
explore their symbolic importance in the context of the Hekhalot ritu- 
in turn, allows one to understand the ramified meanings of 
these practices within the context of a whole ritual, and therefore the 
world that the ritual seeks to create. The ascetic preparations consist 
of fasting or restricted diets, immersion in water, avoidance of semi- 
nal emissions, and withdrawal from women. The instructions for these 
practices are an integral part of several of the adjurations (of the Sar 
ha-Panim, the Sar ha-Torah, and the Angel of the Countenance). Given 
this fact, it is hard to deny the practical, as opposed to purely li 
character of these texts. As Ithamar Gruenwald says, they are “ 
als for mystics." 


3Steven Frade, “Ascetical Aspects of Ancient Judaism,” in Arthur Green, 
ed., Jewish Spirituality from the Bible through the Middle Ages (New York: 
Crossroad, 1986) 257. 

4Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 99. 
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This chapter examines the various forms of ascetic preparation 
required by the adjurations,5 discusses their parallels in apocalyptic, 
rabbinic, and gaonic literature, and compares the preparations with 
those that Sefer ha-Razim, the Greco-Egyptian revelatory adjurations, 
and the Manichaeans mandated.‘ I shall discuss five different aspects 
of the ascetic preparations: (1) avoidance of seminal emissions and 
sexual activity; (2) avoidance of women; (3) food restrictions; (4) 
immersions; (5) the ritual use of time. I shall argue both that, for the 
most part, the ascetic requirements for the Hekhalot adjurations have 
clear Jewish, rather than Greek or Egyptian roots, and that the basic 
connection between adjuration and ascetic preparations was a com- 
monplace in the religions of late antiquity. In other words, while 
many Jewish apocalyptic texts recount that an ancestral figure (for 
example, Abraham or Daniel) prayed, fasted, and wept for fixed pe- 
riods of time and as a result received a revelation of God or an angel, 
they do not say that these heroes engaged in adjuration along with 
their prayer and fasting.’ That connection first occurs in the Greco- 
Egyptian revelatory adjurations, not in the Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture. Those who wanted to adjure angels within a Jewish setting 
borrowed the connection from their environment, thus producing the 
adjurations of the Sar ha-Panim, the Sar ha-Torah, and the other angels 
who populate the Hekhalot literature. 


AVOIDANCE OF SEMINAL EMISSIONS AND SEXUAL 
ACTIVITY 

Five of the Hekhalot texts instruct the adept to avoid seminal 
emissions ("p) both before and during his performance of the adju- 
ration. These texts emphasize the dangers of impurity derived from 
semen and the necessity to remain pure during adjuration. In this 
section, therefore, I begin by comparing the restrictions in the Hekhalot 


SPart of the evidence for ascetic practices in connection with Hekhalot 
texts comes from the two rituals dealing with the divine name that appear 
in Schafer, Synopse, §§424, 489. 

SIthamar Gruenwald (“Manichacism and Judaism in Light of the Cologne 
Mani Codex,” in idem, From Apocalypticism to Gnosticism (Frankfurt: Peter 
Lang, 1988] 253-77) proposed a connection between the Hekhalot mystics 
and the Manichaeans because of similar food restrictions. See discussion below 

7For details of the ascetic practices recorded in apocalyptic literature pre- 
ceding the revelation of an angel, see Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah 
Mysticism, 99-100. 
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texts with those of the Greco-Egyptian adjurations and Sefer ha-Razim. 
I then trace the history of legal reflection on the problem of seminal 
emission through biblical, Qumranic, rabbinic, and gaonic texts. I 
conclude, finally, that the Hekhalot texts drew their strict attendance 
to sexual purity from a long stream of Jewish tradition. 

To begin, the Sar ha-Torah text in Hekhalot Rabati specifies that, 
“the one who binds himself by the Sar ha-Torah should wash his 
clothes and his garments (rma 722 02>"), and make a severe im- 
mersion against the suspicion of an emission of semen.”® Another Sar 
ha-Torah text, in Merkabah Rabbah, commands a man who ejaculates 
to go back and repeat all of the preparations again for the full forty 
days.” The adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim says: “he should sanctify 
(o7p*) himself seven days from seminal emission ("p), dip himself in 
the water-canal, not have conversation'® and at the end of the days of of 
his!' purification (say the adjurations).”!? The “book of names” 
larly calls upon: 


‘A man who finds this book and discovers everything that is 
written in it... . If he has a seminal emission, even on the last 
day (of the forty days), all of the previous days are negated, and 
he must return to the beginning. He should wear white and 
immerse (himself) in the river every day, eighty days, evening 
and morning, and become pure.'? 


The text that explicates permutations of the divine name instructs 
both youths and married men: “If he is a youth (12) he should say 
it before he has emitted semen (p71 wxY NOD WD). If he is a married 
man, he should be prepared against the third day, as it says, ‘Be 
prepared against the third day,’ etc.”!* These prescriptions find any 
seminal emission to be a problem. They assume that the adept already 
avoids sexual intercourse; the question is whether he will have an 
accidental emission. 


Schafer, Synopse, §299. 

*Ibid., §684. 

'qs New York adds here: “with a woman.” 
‘ms New York adds here: “fasting and.” 
"Schafer, Synopse, §623; Ms Oxford. 
1bid., §489. 

“Ibid., §424. 
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The Greco-Egyptian adjurations, by contrast, mandate only the 
avoidance of sexual activity, and that only in some cases.'5 Four of 
the Greco-Egyptian revelatory adjurations explicitly prescribe the 
avoidance of sexual intercourse: (1) a ritual seeking an assistant daimon 
(md.peSpoc) as a servant demands that the adept “for [seven] days 
[refrain] from having intercourse with a woman”;!® (2) an adjuration 
of Apollo insists on “refraining from all unclean things and from all 
eating of fish and from all sexual intercourse so that you may bring 
the god into the greatest desire toward you";!7 (3) an incantation for 
revelation through a medium says, “After you have purified the des- 
ignated man (by keeping him) from intercourse for three days, you 
yourself also being pure”;'® (4) a revelation spell to a lamp should be 
recited, “while you are pure from a woman.”!9 Nine other texts insist 
that the boy medium used in lamp or vessel divination must be “pure” 
(Ka8apdc) or “uncorrupted” (Go8apoc).”° (In a lamp divination, the 
adept or medium stares at the fire of the lamp in order to see the 
divine being in the light.) Of the nine, two vessel divinations and one 
lamp divination that employs a boy as a medium specify that he “has 
not yet gone with a woman."?! These proscriptions are reminiscent of 
the Hekhalot ritual for combining the letters of the divine name, which 
envisions as one of its potential practitioners a prepubescent boy.?? 


'SFor the texts, see Hans Dieter Betz, ed., The Greek Magical Papyri in 
Translation, Including the Demotic Spells (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1986); Karl Preisendanz, ed., Papyri Graecae Magicae: Die griechichen 
Zauberpapyri (2 vols.; 2d ed.; Stuttgart: Teubner, 1973-74). PGM is the com- 
mon abbreviation for these texts; I shall refer to the texts by the papyrus 
numbering in Preisendanz’s edition and the line number in the papyrus. 

'SPGM 1.40-42, [dne]xe cavtdv Ev Huéplatc C] cvvovardoat yovarxi 

"Ibid, 1.290-91, dnexdpevoc dnd névrwy pvaapay paypatov Kai 
néonc ixevogayiac Kai ndéonc ovvovaiac dnux dv eic peyiotny EmOvpiav 
dydync tov Oedv cic Ge. Fish were apparently a taboo in Egypt (see Betz, 
The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, 6 n. 23). Sexual union with Apollo 
was apparently the prerogative of the Pythia (Ibid., 10 n. 53). 

I8]bid., 4.898-99, tov Seiva dvOpwnov ayvicac dnd svvovaiac Eni 
jnepac y' Kai od dy’ adtd) ayvoc eioedbe. 

‘Betz, Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, text 14.148. 

20See, for example, the lamp divination PGM 7.545, which uses both terms 
to refer to the boy medium. 

2\Betz, Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, text 14.1-92, 805-40, 750— 
1. 

2Schafer, Synopse, §424. 
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Many of the other undifferentiated requirements to be “pure” may be 
calls to refrain from sexual intercourse, although one cannot be sure 
in every case. The wording of the “charm of Solomon that produces 
a trance” strongly suggests that “pure” means “pure from intercourse,” 
since the text reads: “After you have purified the designated man [by 
keeping him] from intercourse for three days, you yourself also being 
pure, enter together with him.”” In those texts that insist on sexual 
abstinence, it is often (but not always) clearly the case that the adept 
or medium is a male who must therefore avoid sexual contact with 
women. In the Hekhalot adjurations, by contrast, the frequent mention 
of the requirement to avoid seminal emission seems to rule out en- 
tirely the possibility that women could engage in these rituals. 

Sefer ha-Razim is more explicit than the Hekhalot literature in 
prohibiting sexual contact with women before undertaking the incan- 
tations. Directions for fashioning an amulet capable of forcing a woman 
to love a man, for example, say, “Take care to keep yourself from a 
woman for three days.” Another spell, this one to help a friend in 
legal difficulties, says, “Purify yourself from all impurity and from 
sleeping with a woman for three days."”5 Still another text directs the 
adept, “do not touch a woman's bed for seven days”; and another 
"27 Two additional texts warn the 
practitioner to avoid a seminal emission: “guard yourself against semi- 
nal emission.”*8 These texts, like the Hekhalot literature, evince con- 
cern with ejaculation, whether accidental or deliberate. 

The Hekhalot adjurations derive the assumption that semen was 
impure from Jewish n.29 According to biblical law, a man who 
has had a seminal emission for any reason, including sexual inter- 
course (called a ba‘al geri in rabbinic texts),?° has to immerse himself 


2PGM 4.897. 

™MMordechai Margaliot, ed., Sefer ha-Razim (Jerusalem: Yediot Ahronot, 
1966) 2.36-37. References are according to firmament number and line num- 
ber; ShR 2:36-37. 

Ibid., 2.14546. 

2Ibid., 2.162-63. 

pid, 5.34-37. 

Ibid, 2.10; ("po OWN); 5.36 (po AM). 

2°The uncleanness of semen also lay behind the instructions for the adept 
to avoid women, which I shall discuss in the next section. 

20Shaye Cohen, “Menstruants and the Sacred in Judaism and Christi: 
in Sarah Pomeroy, ed., Women’s History and Ancient History (Chapel Hill, 
NC/London: University of North Carolina Press, 1991) 274. 
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and is impure until the evening (Lev 15:16-18).>! A man who has had 
a continuing genital discharge (the zab) remains impure for seven 
days after the discharge has ended: “he shall count for himself seven 
days for his cleansing, and wash his clothes (1722); and he shall bathe 
his body in running water, and shall be clean” (Lev 15:13). The 
mishnaic laws of prayer adapt these provisions of the laws of purity 
and impurity to require the ba‘al geri to immerse himself before saying 
the Shema aloud; he is only permitted to think it? If he stood up to 
say the ‘Amidah and remembered that he was a ba‘al geri, he should 
abbreviate his prayer.?? A nocturnal emission during the priest's pe- 
riod of service in the temple disqualifies him from participating in the 
sacrifices or even entering the temple court until after he has im- 
mersed himself; he has to wait until evening to rejoin his fellow 
priests in the sacrificial service.* The Tosefta explicitly prohibits the 
bafal geri from studying Torah: 


Males and females who have a genital discharge (zabim and 
zabot], menstruants and women after childbirth are permitted to 
read the Torah and to study mishnah, midrash, halakhot, and 
aggadot, but men who have had a seminal emission (ba‘alei 
geri'in} are forbidden in all of them. R. Yose says, “he can 
study the halakhot he is familiar with, only that he does not 
expound the mishnah.”*5 


The discussion of seminal impurity in the Babylonian Talmud cen- 
ters on the question of whether a man who has ejaculated may study 
Torah or engage in prayer.>° The regnant opinion of the later halakhah 
is that of R. Judah b. Batayra, who says that “words of Torah are not 
susceptible of impurity” (RO. PI2pD TIN 37 "R).27 His view con- 
tradicts that of R. Joshua b. Levi: 


3'The law applies to both men and women; both must bathe themselves in 
water and remain impure until the evening. 

32m, Ber. 3.4. 

Ibid. 3.5. 

3m. Tamid 1.1; m. Ber. 1.1 

351, Ber. 2.13. 

366. Ber. 21b-22a 

3 [bid., 22a. According to Halakhot Gedolot: Laws of Blessing (Jerusalem: 
Machon Jerusalem, 1992) 40-41; Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Laws of Re- 
citing the Shema, 4.8, and Laws of Prayer, 1.9 and 4.4; and Joseph Karo, 
Shulchan Aruch, Orah Hayyim, §88, the ba‘al geri need not immerse before 
reciting the Shema or prayer. All three follow the opinion of R. Judah b. 
Betayra. 
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But has not R. Joshua b. Levi said, how do we know that a man 
who has had a seminal emission is forbidden to study the Torah? 
Because it says, “Make them known to your children and your 
children’s children” (Deut 4:9) and immediately afterwards, “The 
day that you stood before the Lord your God at Horeb” (Deut 
4:10), implying that just as on that occasion those who had a 
seminal emission were forbidden, so here too those who have a 
seminal emission are forbidden. 


At another point, R. Joshua b. Levi likens teaching one's son Torah 
to the revelation at Sinai.2? Thus, according to one opinion, the rab- 
binic avoidance of semen stems from the parallel between the present- 
day study and teaching and the original revelation at Sinai. The biblical 
text instructed men to avoid the company of women for three days 
before they received the revelation, and to wash themselves and their 
clothing at the end of the three days (Exod 19:15). The prohibition of 
a ba‘al geri from studying Torah is also an “enactment of Ezra”: “He 
decreed immersion for those who had had seminal discharge." The 
subsequent talmudic discussion of this enactment asks: 


Is not this [decree] from the Torah [hence it cannot be attributed 
to Ezra], as it is written, “And if a flow of seed goes out from 
a man, he should wash his flesh in water” (Lev 15:16)? It is 
from the Torah for terumah and sacrifices. He came and decreed 
even for words of Torah.*! 


While the original rule of the Torah thus applied only to those eating 
terumah [“heave offering”) and performing the sacrifices (i.¢., the 
priests), according to this passage, Ezra extended it to anyone study- 
ing Torah. According to the Babylonian Talmud, Zeiri came and 
abolished this rule in accordance with the opinion of R. Judah b. 
Betayra.4? 

The underlying concern for the decree of Ezra is, again, the impu- 
rity of semen. This concern comes ultimately from the biblical exclu- 
sion of a man who has had a seminal emission from contact with the 
tabernacle (Lev 15:31). The decree of Ezra thus equates the temple 


38. Ber. 21b. 
*Ibid., 21b. 
“°B. Qam. 82a. 
‘'Ibid., 82b. 
"b. Ber. 22a. 
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service, which the priests had to perform in a state of purity, with the 
reading of Torah and prayer. The concern with the impurity of semen 
also features in R. Judah b. Betayra’s dissent from R. Joshua's reason- 
ing. Semen may render a man impure, but since words of Torah are 
not susceptible to impurity, the person reading Torah or praying need 
not immerse himself prior to engaging in those sacred pursuits. 

For those who accept the so-called ordinance of Ezra, the 
Babylonian Talmud presents a long discussion of whether or not the 
ba‘al geri needs to immerse himself in forty se’ahs of water (the 
minimum amount necessary for a miqveh [ritual bath]), or whether 
having nine kabs of water (a smaller amount) poured over him suf- 
fices. The final ruling is that of Raba: a healthy person and a sick 
person whose emission is voluntary require forty se’ahs, a healthy 
person with an involuntary emission requires nine kabs, while a sick 
person who has had an involuntary emission need not do anything.4? 
The discussion in the Palestinian Talmud states that: “R. Jacob b. Aha 
said, there [in Babylonia], they are accustomed to follow. . . [the 
halakhah of] R. Judah b. Betayra about men who have had a seminal 
emission. . . who said that words of Torah are not susceptible to 
impurity." The discussion in the Palesti Talmud cites different 
opinions about the appropriateness of study without benefit of immer- 
sion, and does not come down on one side of the debate or the other.‘ 

Rulings of two of the gaonim, R. Natronai Gaon and R. Hai Gaon, 
also follow the opinion of R. Judah b. Betayra and do not require 
immersion of the ba‘al geri in order to engage in Torah study. They 
do, however, require that he wash before prayer, and R. Hai exempts 
the ba‘al geri from the requirement of prayer until he washes himself. 
R. Natronai asks, 


Is it possible to say thus, that they [the man who has had sex, 
the ba‘al geri, the zab and the leper (mesora‘)] do not pray and 
do not bless? Rather, they pray and they bless, and there is 
nothing in it [the prohibition of doing so}. and the menstruant is 
like them.*® 


“Ibid, 22b. A se?ah is equivalent to 7.3 liters, while a kab is 1.2 liters 
(Eliezer Steinberg, “Weights and Measures.” EncJud 16 [1972] 380). 

“4y, Ber. 3.4, 63. 

“5See the discussion in Daniel Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in 
Talmudic Culture (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993) 49-52 

“6Benjamin Manasseh Lewin, Orzar ha-Geonim (Berakhot, section of 
responsa) 48 
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He also absolves men from immersing themselves, and thus from 
saying a blessing over the immersion (in distinction to the menstru- 
ant, who must do both).‘7 He also states that since “all of us are 
impure with the strict impurity of the dead, for which no immersion 
is useful, without the sprinkling of the waters of the offering on the 
third and seventh days: the ba‘alei geri?in and the one who has had 
sexual intercourse only need to wash. He bases himself on the 
opinion of R. Judah b. Betayra, and says that “a ba‘al geri does not 
need immersion for prayer or for blessings or for words of Torah, but 
rather he washes himself well and engages in Torah study.”4? 

R. Hai also holds that the ba‘al geri is exempt from saying the 
liturgical prayers. He cites the example of his master, R. Aharon 
Gaon: “We remember many Sabbaths about R. Aharon Gaon, that we 
were praying in his house, and he would sit away from the prayer 
until the evening [i.e., he would not engage in prayer].” R. Hai also 
delineates the degree of impurity caused by the emission of semen: 


It is a severe impurity (1770 Mow) in the land of Israel for 
those eating pure food, as it is said, “When a man has an emis- 
sion of semen” (Lev 15:16): this is a commandment for the ba‘al 
geri, and outside of the land of Israel, he needs immersion ac- 
cording to the decree of Ezra.*! 


In his opinion, however, only reading Torah was immune from impu- 
rity and thus exempted the impure man from immersion, but “for 
prayer, one needs washing in nine kabs (of water). If there is no 
water, they do not pray until they wash—thus wrote our Rabbi Hai."5? 
This ruling seems stricter than that of R. Natronai, yet neither gaon 
requires immersion before prayer or Torah study, thereby confirming 
the opinion of R. Judah b. Betayra. 

The ruling in the gaonic halakhic compendium Halakhot Gedolot 
basically sides with R. Natronai, for it says that “now the custom of 
the world is that the ba‘al geri reads the Torah, recites Shema, says 
the prayer, and goes before the ark [leads the prayers] before immer- 


“Ibid. 

“"Ibid., 54. 

“Ibid., 56. 

SIpid., 55. 

S'bid., 56. 

S21bid., section of commentaries. 28. 
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sion, for when Zeiri came he said that the immersion had been abol- 
ished.”5? The section of the text dealing with the laws of Yom Kip- 
pur, however, seems to assume that some did immerse before prayer: 
“When he sees a seminal et yn (™p) on Yom Kippur, he im- 
merses, and blesses, and dries himself with his hands.”*4 Yedidyah 
Dinari says about this difference: 


When in Halakhot Gedolot he deals with the laws of prayer, he 
cites the general practice that the ba‘al geri prays without im- 
mersion. In the laws of Yom Kippur he intends to deal with 
those who immerse all year long before prayer; he allows them 
to immerse also on Yom Kippur. 


If the responsum of R. Hai and the Halakhot Gedolot are any indi 
tion, there were those in Babylonia in the time of the gaonim who 
immersed, or at least washed, before prayer to purify themselves after 
having had a seminal emission. 

R. Hai’s comment also points to differences in local usage regard- 
ing the strictness of requirements for the immersion of the ba‘al geri. 
In his opinion, scripture itself demands that those in the land of Israel 
need to immerse in order to eat pure food, while those outside the 
land need to immerse only because of the decree of Ezra, and only to 
study Torah. One story from the Palestinian Talmud indicates that 
some still followed the stricture not to eat until after immersion: 


R. Yose b. Yose was travelling on a ship. He saw someone tying 
himself with a rope to go down and wash. He said to him: “Do 
not endanger yourself.” The man said to him: “I need food!” He 
said to him: “Eat!” The same man needed to drink; he said to 
him: “Drink!” When they came to the port, he said to him: “There 
I did not permit you {to immerse in the water] because of the 
danger to your life, but now, it is forbidden for you to taste 
anything until you have washed.”5* 


A post-talmudic source, The Differences between the Men of the East 
and the Sons of the Land of Israel, also differentiates between cus- 


3Halakhot Gedolot: Laws of Blessing. 41 (on 6. Ber. 20b-22b). 

SIbid., Laws of Yom Kippur, 186-87 (see also b. Yoma 88a). 

58Yedidyah Dinari, “Profanation of the Holy by the Niddah and the Enact- 
ment of Ezra,” Teu‘da 3 (1983) 25 n. 58 [Hebrew] 

5Sy, Ber. 3.4, 6a 
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toms of the land of Israel and those of Babylonia in the matter of 
immersing or washing before prayer or Torah study: 


It is one of the differences of customs between the easterners— 
the Babylonians—and those residing in the land of Israel: the 
easterners do not wash after a seminal emission, and not after 
sexual intercourse, for they say, “we are in an impure land,” but 
those residing in the land of Israel wash after sexual intercourse 
and after a seminal emission, even on Yom Kippur, for they say 
that those who have had a seminal emi 

Sabbaths and on Yom Kippur, as is their way.,” 


This source goes even further than R. Hai or R. Natronai, indicat- 
ing that the Babylonians were not accustomed even to wash, much 
less to immerse themselves, after intercourse or a seminal emission. 
All this evidence suggests that, even though the prevailing opinion 
may have been that of R. Judah b. Betayra, there were still those who 
kept to a stricter standard, insisting on lustrations before eating, study- 
ing Torah, or praying after a seminal emission. Such strictness in the 
land of Israel may be an important clue as to the place of origin of 
the ascetic prescriptions of the Hekhalot literature. 

The last group of sources that I shall mention here seems to reflect 
ide that is closer to that of the Hekhalot instructions. The 
and the two Talmudim testify to the existence of people who 
immersed themselves every morning, in order to prepare for prayer or 
study. The “morning immersers” (nvm “9210) argued against the Phari- 
sees: “We complain against you, Pharisees, for you mention (o"'>10) 
the divine name at dawn without first immersing.”** The “morning 


5™patal geri,” Talmudic Encyclopedia, 4 (1952) 148 [Hebrew]. See Ha- 
Hilugim she-ben Anshe Mizrah ubene Eretz Yisrael (ed. Mordechai Margaliot; 
Jerusalem, 1937/1938) 108-11, and Benjamin Manasseh Lewin, ed., Orsar 
Hilup Minhagim ben Bene Erets Yisrael u-ven Bene Bavel (Jerusalem: Mosad 
ha-Rav Kook, 1942) 23-25. As Margaliot notes (Ha-Hilugim, 109 n. 17), the 
Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah also forbids the ba‘al geri to enter a synagogue: 
ska om Abra mrad 01% See's Ink mor px (“No man of Israel has 
permission to enter a house of prayer when he is impure”). (Baraita de-Masekhet 
‘Niddah, in Chaim Meir Horowitz, Tosfata Atigata, section 5 (Frankfurt: Bet 
Mishar ha-Sefarim shel H. M. Horovits, 1889-90] 26). Margaliot argued that 
in this case Roo (“impure”) meant the impurity of semen. 

581, Yad. 2.20 (Jacob Neusner, trans., The Tosefta, Sixth Division, Tohorot 
[New York: Ktav, 1977} 335), following ms Vienna, in Die Tosefta. Text. 
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immersers” seem to agree with those who forbade mentioning the 
name of God in a state of impurity, in partial accordance with the 
opinion of those who thought that one could study, as long as one 
avoided saying the names of God that appear in the texts. The 
“morning immersers” appear in the Babylonian Talmud, but there is 
a longer description of them in the Palestinian Talmud: 


R. Hanina passed by the gates of a public bath at daybreak. He 
said: “What are the morning immersers doing here? They should 
go and learn.” He used to say about those (who immersed) in the 
morning: “The one who has work should go and work!" 


R. Hanina thinks the actions of the “morning immersers” unneces- 
sary; but at least the story indicates the existence of groups who 
thought that they needed to immerse every morning before study. 
Such a repetitive practice seems closer to prescriptions of the Hekhalot 
texts than to the immersion required of a man who has ejaculated. 
The “morning immersers” evidently practiced their ablutions every 
day, regardless of whether they had in fact engaged in sexual inter- 
course or had a seminal emission. 

Although the strict avoidance of seminal emission that some of the 
Hekhalot adjurations demand is congruent with the halakhah of R. 
Joshua b. Levi (or others who hold this position), neither his po: 
nor others appearing in the talmudic discussion are likely to be direct 
sources for the Hekhalot prescriptions, for two reasons. First of all, 
the talmudic and gaonic discussions stay well within the rabbinic 
parameters of Torah study and prayer. While some authorities are 
more stringent than others, they all discuss the same issues, which are 
very far from the angelic adjurations of the Hekhalot texts. Secondly, 
the duration of ascetic preparations and the number of immersions 
that Hekhalot texts call for wildly exceed anything the talmudic au- 
thorities considered. Even Joshua b. Levi, who likened Torah study to 
the original revelation at Sinai, did not require the teacher of Torah 


Seder VI: Toharot (ed. Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, Frowald Hattenmeister, Gerhard 
Lisowsky, Gunter Mayer, Emanuel Schereschewsky, and Walter Windfuhr 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1967]). See also Saul Lieberman, Tosefer Rishonim 
(4 vols.; Jerusalem: Mossad ha-Rav Kook, 1937-39) 4. 160. 
59y, Ber. 3.4, 6a; and b. Ber. 22a, in the name of R. Nathan b. Avishalom. 
y, Ber. 3.4, 6a 
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to wait three days (as at Sinai) after sexual intercourse before teach- 
ing; he only needed to immerse himself, and then he was free to 
engage in Torah study. One must, therefore, seek the source of the 
strictness of the Hekhalot prescriptions elsewhere. 

Some of the purity regulations in the Qumran texts come closer 
than do the Mishnah or the Talmud to the stringency of the Hekhalot 
texts, although the reasons for the Qumranic prescriptions are very 
different than those in the Hekhalot adjurations. The Temple Scroll 
and the Damascus Document are primarily concerned with the purity 
of the one approaching the temple and the city of the temple. The 
Temple Scroll requires that 


if a man has a nocturnal emission (779 7po), he shall not enter 
into any part of the Temple until (he will comJplete three days. 
And he shall wash his clothes and bathe on the first day, and on 
the third day he shall wash his clothes (rua) {and bathe) and 
when the sun is down, he may come within the Temple. And 
they shall not come into my Temple in their niddah-like un- 
cleanness and defile (it). And if a man lies with his wife and has 
an emission of semen, he shall not come into any part of the city 
of the Temple, where I will settle my name, for three days. 


The Temple Scroll, like the Damascus Document, forbids sexual 
intercourse altogether in the city of the temple. The Damascus Docu- 
ment explicitly directs that “No man shall sleep with a woman in the 
city of the Temple to defile the city of the Temple with their niddah- 
uncleanness.”6? According to Yigael Yadin, the editor of the scroll, 


IxIlv, 7-12. Yigael Yadin, ed., The Temple Scroll, vol. 2: Text and Com- 
mentary (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, Institute of Archaeology of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and The Shrine of the Book, 1983) 191- 
93. All subsequent quotations from the Temple Scroll are from this edition, 
according to column number and line number. The biblical text reads: “And 
the Lord said to Moses: ‘Go to the people and warn them to stay pure today 
and tomorrow. Let them wash their clothes (M900 .03>) 7No) OV ONwIp)). Let 
them be ready for the third day’” (Exod 19:10-11). “Moses came down from 
the mountain to the people and warned the people to stay pure, and they 
washed their clothes (an200 1033" O97 nx Ip"). And he said to the people: ‘Be 
ready for the third day: do not go near a woman (noe 5x wan n)'” (Exod 
19:14-15). 

®CD xii, 1-2. The translation is that of Solomon Schechter, ed., Docu- 
ments of Jewish Sectaries, vol. 1: Fragments of a Zadokite Work (1910; re- 
printed New York: Ktav, 1970) 107. 
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the text's rigor “seems to stem from the author's regarding this puri- 
fication as parallel to the consecration for the revelation at Mount 
Sinai (and w1pon ‘n> to ‘ro 771), where not only the matter of washing 
garments is emphasized, but also that of the three days and the in- 
junction ‘do not go near a woman'"® 

The Temple Scroll designates three places outside of the city limits 
for those who have had a seminal emission, for lepers, and for people 
who have had a discharge (ovat). The text also insists upon provid- 
ing a similar place outside all of the other cities in the land, which 
serves as well for people who are afflicted with leprosy or with plague 
or with a scab, and for women during their menstrual period and after 
giving birth. As Yadin says, “the fact that in the scroll menstruating 
women and women after confinement are not given places in the 
Temple city as they are in other cities proves that the doctrine of the 
sect deemed it necessary to ban women from permanent residence in 
the Temple city.” The Temple Scroll's restrictions on women's resi- 
dence make the conditions necessary to enter the temple city compa- 
table to Moses’ instructions to the Israelite men not to approach a 
woman before receiving the revelation at Sinai.’ Not only are the 
men not to engage in sexual intercourse with women in the temple 
city (according to the Temple Scroll and the Damascus Document), 
but they are also not supposed to approach them in any way, so as not 
to be sexually aroused. 

Another Qumran text furnishes an instructive parallel to the Hekhalot 
texts. A passage from the War Scroll (1QM) delineates the purity 
requirements for those participating in the eschatological war: “Any 
man who is not pure with regard to his sexual organs (1)pno 7710) on 
the day of battle shall not join them in battle, for holy angels are in 
communion with their hosts (1m omway op op ‘NOD w'D)."68 The 
men of Qumran believed that the angels would fight at their side in 


®Exod 19:10-15. Yadin, The Temple Scroll, 2.192. 

“Col. xlvi, 16-18. 

®SCol. xlix, 15-17. 

Yigael Yadin, ed., The Temple Scroll, vol. 1: Introduction (Jerusalem: 
Israel Exploration Society, Institute of Archaeology of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, and The Shrine of the Book, 1983) 289. 

Exod 19:15. 

$81QM vii, 8.5-6. Yigael Yadin, ed., The Scroll of the War of the Sons of, 
Light against the Sons of Darkness (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1962) 
290-91. This derives from the injunction in Deut 23: 11-12: “If anyone among 
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the last battle: “Mighty men and a host of angels are among those 
mustered with us, the mighty one of war is in our congregation, and 
the host of His spirits is with our steps.”© Although the contexts of 
the purity regulations in the Qumran texts and the Hekhalot texts are 
obviously different, the motivation for these regulations is the same: 
in both cases, men must possess a high degree of purity in order to 
obtain the help of the angels. The angels join in humanity's worship 
of God: “the world of the angels becomes tangible and real, joins 
with the earthly and celestial cult of the companions of the Yahad, 
and shares their strict laws of ritual purity.””° The angels will not 
approach men who suffer from various impurities, in this case specifi- 
cally the impurity caused by seminal emission. 

Qumranic, talmudic, and gaonic strictures reflect the biblical no- 
tion that the ba‘al geri is in some way disqualified from coming close 
to the holy, including the temple, the angels in the eschatological war, 
or words of Torah and prayer. The Qumran texts most closely re- 
semble the Hekhalot literature’s concern that impure men stay away 
from pure angels. None of the Qumran or rabbinic sources refers to 
revelation in a direct way, however, even if the rabbinic proscriptions 
of the ba‘al geri’s involvement in Torah study and prayer are based 
on the injunction in Exodus 19 that the men should avoid women for 
three days before the divine revelation. A final clue to the reason for 
the need for sexual abstinence on the part of the adjurer appears, 
finally, in the rabbinic legends about Moses and the revelation at 
Sinai. 

These traditions center on three ideas: (1) While ascending the 
mountain to receive the Torah, Moses ascended to heaven and con- 


you has been rendered unclean by a nocturnal emission, he must leave the 
camp, and he must not re-enter the camp. Toward evening he shall bathe in 
water, and at sundown he may re-enter the camp.” This section in the Bible 
deals with the laws of war. The reason given for the rule that a man who has 
had a nocturnal emission must leave the camp is that “since the Lord your God 
moves about in your camp to protect you and deliver your enemies to you, let 
your camp be holy. Let Him not find anything unseemly among you and turn 
away from you” (Deut 23:15). 

1QM xii, 8. See Yadin (Scroll of the War, 229-42) for a discussion of the 
angelology of the War Scroll; he discusses in great detail how the angels fight 
with Israel during the last battle. 

7eRachel Elior, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology,” 19. 
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tended there with the angels (who accused him of impurity) before 
God gave him the Torah.” After subduing them, he won their love 
and they gave him additional gifts (apparently incantations of some 
kind). (2) Angels descended at Sinai together with God.”? (3) Moses 
had to purify himself before ascending for the revelation. The biblical 
account states that Moses isolated the men from the women for three 
days before receiving the revelation. According to the rabbis, Moses 
derived from this injunction the conclusion that just as the Israelite 
men had to separate from the women in order to prepare for the 
revelation, he needed to separate permanently from his wife in order 
to be prepared permanently to receive revelation: 


He separated from his wife, and God agreed with his decision. 
How did he do this? He said, “Just as Israel, which was sancti- 
fied for only a brief time, and only for the purpose of receiving 
the Ten Commandments at Mt. Sinai, and about which the Holy 
One, blessed be he said to me, ‘Go to the people, and sanctify 
them today and tomorrow,” so also 1, who am available (for 
divine revelation] every day and at every moment, and I do not 
know when he will speak to me or the day or the night, so much 
the more so I should separate from my wife,” and God agreed 
with his decision.” 


Moses, unlike the rest of the Israelites, could at any moment be sum- 
moned by God to receive a revelation. He, therefore, had to avoid 
semen impurity and thus sexual intercourse at all times. This would 
ly have been true during the forty days that he was on top of 
75 These midrashic traditions about Moses, revelation, and an- 
gels reveal some of the reasons for the purity regulations of the 
Hekhalot adepts. 

The goal of the Sar ha-Torah and Sar ha-Panim Hekhalot adjura- 
tions is either the acquisition of heavenly wisdom directly from the 


On these legends, see Schafer, Synopse, §§71-80; b. Sabb. 88b, Pesiqta 
Rabbati 20, and Ma‘ayan Hokhmah (ed. Adolph Jellinek; Bet ha-Midrasch 
[3d ed.; Jerusalem: Wahrmann, 1967}) 58-61 

7b. Sabb. 88b. 

Exod 19:10. 

*Ibid., 87a; Solomon Schechter, ed.. Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan (1887; re- 
printed Hildesheim/New York: Olms. 1979) (A) 2 (p. 10). 

SExod 34:28 
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angel who is adjured or the retention of the wisdom of the Torah that 
the adept is trying to learn and remember. As in the Temple Scroll, 
the need for purity in these adjurations stems from the comparison 
between angelic revelation and the encounter at Sinai. Like the Isra- 
elites at Sinai, those who wish to gain wisdom from the angels through 
adjuration must refrain from sexual intercourse and thus attain a cer- 
tain level of purity. 


AVOIDANCE OF WOME! 


In addition to the implicit injunction to avoid sexual intercourse, 
many of the Hekhalot revelatory or Sar ha-Torah adjurations instruct 
the adept to avoid speaking to women, looking at them, eating bread 
baked by them, or drinking water poured by them. Some of the texts 
also tell the adept to avoid looking at or speaking to men. The con- 
cerns of the texts thus seem to range from fear of sexual arousal to 
avoidance of any potential distraction that women or men could cause. 
In this section I shall examine each prohibition, noting whether it 
applies only to women or to both women and men, and exploring the 
possible halakhic explanation for the proscription. My discussion deals 
both with the normative sources of rabbinic legal rulings (the Mishnah, 
Talmuds, gaonic responsa, and legal codes) and with a rather peculiar 
work, the Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah, which “focuses on the impu- 
rity of the menstruant and on the dangers of that liminal moment 
when a woman has just purified herself by immersion and is returning 
home to have sex with her husband.”’6 The Baraita de-Masekhet 
Niddah “appears to be a product of the Land of Israel in the sixth or 
seventh century.””? While most of the prohibitions relating to women in 
the Hekhalot texts do not single out one who is menstruating, concerns 
with her impurity may lie behind some of those prohibitions. 

Two of the adjurations instruct the adept not to speak with a woman: 
the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim in MS New York commands, “do 
not have a conversation with a woman” (7WRT OD AMD MoO TT Wd1),78 
and one of the dream-revelation adjurations says, “on that night do 
not speak too much with a woman” (7me7 OD APD TIAn ee AMT ney).79 


7Cohen, “Menstruants and the Sacred,” 281. 

Tid. 

"Schafer, Synopse, §623. The other manuscripts only say “do not have a 
conversation” (nro moo 77" KD), without specifying the conversation part- 
ner. 

*Ibid., §507 
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The first text may refer to the mishnaic injunction, “do not speak 
overmuch with a woman,”® (7@e7 OD are 737 Wm); oF its roots may 
lie in the Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah, which states that whatever 
comes from the menstruant’s mouth is impure and renders others 
impure—“The word that comes from her mouth is impure” (axT7 377 
wi ROO TD TNO). The text of the second adjuration is closer to the 
mishnaic statement quoted above. The reason for this statement is that 

‘all the time that a man has much conversation with a woman, he 
causes evil to himself, and neglects the study of Torah, and his end 
is to inherit Gehinnom.”®? This text seeks to avoid either potential 
impurity (from a menstruating woman) or the possibility of sexual 
arousal and distraction. Another version of the same adjuration says. 
however, “do not have overmuch conversation with «a man> (O7# 
with the word “man” being a marginal gloss." The evidence is there- 
fore ambiguous about whether the adept must avoid only conversation 
with a woman, or whether communication with anyone is a problem; 
it is thus not clear whether the problem is one of sexual temptation 
or distraction from concentration. 

In addition to restricting conversation, some of the instructions 
also direct the adjurer not to look at certain people. The adjuration to 
bring down the Sar ha-Torah forbids him to look at a woman, while 
another Sar ha-Torah adjuration says that he should look at no one, 
not even a day-old child.®° The text that describes finding the book 
of names is stricter still when it prohibits the adept from looking at 
the face of either male or female twins, lepers, a menstruating woman, 


8m. Abot 1.5. 

*\Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah 12. Inasmuch as the prohibition of speaking 
with a woman is found only in the New York manuscript of the adjuration of 
the Sar ha-Panim, this prohibition may be due to a special tendency of the 
redactor of this form of the text. The New York manuscript derives from the 
circle of the Hasidei Ashkenaz, who were noted for their asceticism and who 
knew of the Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah, as we know from other works of 
theirs (compare Dinari, “Profanation of the Holy,” 28-31). The Ashkenazic 
redactor of this form of the text may have added the prohibition of speaking 
with a woman, under the influence of the Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah. 

82m. Abot 1.5: “71370 9o13) 10D M7 OI ART OD AMD AIO OWD Jor 4D 
ox OW ABO AHN 

®ms Oxford 1531, fol. 152a/17. 

“Schafer, Synopse, §314. 

SSSchafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 
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or those suffering from a discharge.* Another adjuration to bring 
down the Sar ha-Torah instructs the adept not to look at colored 
garments.*? What could explain these prohibitions on looking? The 
Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah says, “R. Levi says: It is forbidden to 
lay one’s eyes on a menstruant.”®® The prohibition in the “book of 
names” text seems to reflect this attitude, but it is unclear if this is 
true of the Sar ha-Torah texts, since they could reflect a fear of 
sexual arousal (leading to the impurity of the ba‘al geri) rather than 
a fear of the impurity of the menstruant. Looking at the range of these 
instructions, it seems again that the concerns range from worries about 
sexual temptation, to concerns about distraction from the adept's con- 
centration on the adjuration, to fears of impurity that might arise even 
from gazing upon an impure person (male or female). 

Four texts direct the adept to bake his own bread, in two cases 
specifically mentioning that he should not allow a woman to bake 
89 “he should not eat bread (baked) by a woman. He should not 
drink water (poured) by a woman. Rather, he should knead (the dough) 
with his own hands, and he should grind with his own hands, and he 
should bake one loaf each day and eat it” and “he should not eat the 
bread of a woman.” One text adds that: “he should eat bread he 
made with his hands, and he should drink water that he poured with 
his hands.”*! Still another text specifies that he should eat “bread 
from his clean hands.” 

The phrase “his clean hands” in this last instruction may be the 
key to understanding it. In biblical law, several forms of impurity are 
transmittable by touching. These include the impurity of the woman 


SéSchafer, Synopse, $489. 
$560. Gruenwald (Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 185) notes 
that “coloured clothes worn by women were considered as having a tempting 
effect on men.” Compare m. Zabim 2.2, which gives a list of possible causes 
for healthy and unhealthy seminal discharges. One possible cause is seeing a 
woman's colored garments. The implication seems to be that since seeing such 
garments is arousing, the resultant ejaculation is not unhealthy. 

"*Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah, 17: 723 'p nod “WOR > "xR (my trans- 
lation). 

"Schafer, Synopse §§299, 489, 684; idem, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. All 
of these texts except §489 are Sar ha-Torah texts. 

‘Schafer, Synopse, §489; idem, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

"Schafer, Synopse, §684. 

%Ibid., §299; Ms Oxford 1531 
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in her menstrual period, and of anyone afflicted with discharges from 
their sexual organs (zabim and zabot).9? Mishnaic law continues these 
injunctions: “The one who touches the zab, or whom the zab touches, 
the one who moves the zab, or whom the zab moves, renders food 
and drink impure. . . . R. Joshua stated a general rule: Whoever 
imparts impurity to clothes, when he is in contact, imparts unclean- 
ness to food and drink.”™ This rule extends as well to other types of 
impure people: “The one who touches the man who has had a dis- 
charge (a1), or the woman who has had a discharge (nam), or the 
menstruating woman, or the woman who has given birth, or the metzora 
(“leper”), a bed or a chair [that any of these have lain or sat upon] 
imparts” various grades of impurity to food and other things.°> In 
addition to imparting impurity to other people through touch, the 
impure person also renders food and drink impure by touching them. 
‘As Shaye Cohen remarks, 


‘The purity system lived on in rabbinic circles for several centuries 
after the destruction of the Temple. Because women were food 
preparers, and because foodstuffs are readily susceptible to impurity 
in rabbinic law, the impurity of the menstruant must have freed her 
to some degree from her regular household chores.% 


As Yedidyah Dinari comments, the separation of the menstruant from 
other people allowed the latter to eat ordinary food in purity; so this 
isolation was common practice in the land of Israel centuries after 70 
CE. The Babylonian Talmud, meanwhile, reflected Babylonian con- 
cerns with avoiding tempting the husband to have sexual intercourse 
with his menstruating wife.” 

A baraita assumes, furthermore, that a pure man and an impure 
woman will not share a meal, since she might render his food im- 


%Lev 15; see the discussion in Cohen, “Menstruants and the Sacred,” 274— 
15. 
%4m. Zabim 5.1 
Ibid. 5.6. 

Cohen, “Menstruants and the Sacred,” 279. 
%"b. Ketub. 61a; Yedidyah Dinari, “Customs of the Impurity of the Niddah— 
Their Origin and Development,” Tarbiz 49 (1980) 302-3 [Hebrew]. 

58. Sabb. 13a, commenting on m. Sabb. 1.3: 9199 "280 731M EY 317 ORY RD 
map (“the zab should not eat with the zabah, from fear of becoming accus- 
tomed to sin”) 
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pure. The version in the Tosefta singles out the menstruant: “R. Shimon 
b. Elazar said, ‘How far has purity spread. The former ones did not 
decree that the pure man should not eat with the menstruant, for the 
former ones did not eat with menstruating women, but they said that 
the zab should not eat with the zabah, from fear of becoming accus- 
tomed to sin.’”9? As Saul Lieberman comments, the subject of the 
halakhah is only the zab and the zabah not eating together since 
“there was no need at all to say that the pure man should not eat with 
the menstruant because it may lead to sin, because in any case the 
pure man did not want to eat with the menstruant, so that she would 
not render his food impure.”! The version in the Tosefta includes a 
clause missing from the Talmuds, namely that the “former ones did 
not eat with menstruating women.” Lieberman comments, 


From this language, the inference is that they did not eat with 
menstruating women at one table, for even in the days of the 
later ones, a pure man did not eat from one pot with one who 
suffered from the impurity of discharge (the zab) (y. Sabb. 2.534), 
for he renders the food impure by moving. A pure haver [“col- 
league”) would not eat impure foods even in the time of the later 
Tannaim, and obviously also they would not eat from one pot 
with the menstruant, for she certainly impurifies the food in the 
pot. We are forced to the conclusion that the intent (of the pas- 
sage) is that the former ones did not eat with the menstruant 
even at one table, from the fear that she would touch and render 
the food impure. From here the same custom spread to the zab 
and the zabah (both of them impure), and the intention is that 
they not eat together even at one table, because it would lead to 
sin,!1 


Lieberman goes on to say that the gaonim and many of the rishonim 
(halakhic commentators writing from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries) also ruled against eating with a menstruant at one table 
(although the Sefer ha-Pardes of the school of Rashi shows that they 
did not eat from the same pot, but did eat at the same table).!9? 


9, Sabb. 1.14. 

100 aul Lieberman, Tosefta Ki-Feshuta, Tractate Shabbat (New York: JTSA, 
1955) 12 (my translation). 

'0'fbid., 12-13 (my translation). 

W2Ibid., 13. 
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Later developments in the Babylonian talmudic law on the woman 
in her menstrual period saw a great relaxation of these prohibitions. 
In the later law, the menstruant might do any of the normal work that 
a woman does for her husband except for “filling his cup, making his 
bed, and washing his face, hands, and feet.”!°? She may even fill his 
cup if she alters her normal way of doing so. The talmudic halakhah 
does not worry about following the laws of impurity. As Rachel Biale 
says: 


Meanwhile, the niddah may cook, clean, wash, etc., and by touch- 
ing every object in the house transmit her impurity to her hus- 
band, the rest of the family members, and any visitor who sits 
down or eats in her house. Surely, the rabbis knew every detail 
of the laws in Leviticus 15, but by their time the transmission of 
impurity from the niddah to another person had lost its signifi- 
cance: their only concern with the impurity of the niddah is 
within the sphere of intimate relations with her husband.'™ 


There is evidence, however, that some inhabitants of the land of Is- 
rael adhered to a more rigorous definition of impurity. The Differ- 
ences between the Men of the East and the Sons of the Land of Israel 
and the Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah both know of this stricter stan- 
dard. Shaye Cohen quotes the relevant passage from the former text: 


The Jews of the East say that a menstruant may perform all her 
household chores except for three: filling her husband's cup, pre- 
paring her husband's bed, and washing his face, hands, and feet. 
‘The Jews of the land of Israel say that she may touch neither 
any (foodstuff that has come in contact with a] liquid nor the 
household utensils, and that with reluctance was she permitted to 
give suck to her child.'® 


According to this source, the custom of the Jews of the land of Israel 
forbade a woman in her menstrual period from coming into contact 
with moistened food. The earlier mishnaic and toseftan restrictions 


1034, Ketub. 61a. 

14Rachel Biale, Women and Jewish Law (New York: Schocken, 1984) 
160. 

105Cohen, “Menstruants and the Sacred.” 279, quoting from Margaliot, Ha- 
Hilugim she-ben Anshe Mizrah ubene Eretz Yisrael, 79 sect. 11. Compare the 
edition of Benjamin Lewin. Orzar Hilup Minhagim, 28-34. 
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thus still obtained in the Holy Land. Such a prohibition helps explain 
the Hekhalot prescriptions that a man eat only bread that he had 
baked himself and drink only water that he had poured himself. 
Laws restricting the menstruant’s contact with food, in particular 
with kneading and baking bread, are also prominent in the Baraita 
de-Masekhet Niddah, which states that, “the one who is keeping the 
days of her niddah should not cook for her husband, nor should she 
bake for her husband.”!% It says in another place: “When the woman 
is niddah she should touch neither her dough nor her baking (bread), 
and she should not put it into the oven, lest she make it impure. If a 
scholar eats it, his mind will be confused, and in the end he will 
forget all of his learning.”!°7 Given the great concern with learning 
Torah which the Sar ha-Torah texts reflect, it makes sense that the 
authors of these adjurations might agree with the rulings of the Baraita 
de-Masekhet Niddah and avoid food that a menstruant had prepared. 
Even if, however, the authors of the Hekhalot adjurations adhered 
to the relatively strict laws of the Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah or to 
the opinions of the Jews of the land of Israel, there is no direct 
evidence that the Hekhalot adjurational texts expected an adept to 
avoid bread that menstruating women baked or water which they 
poured.'°® The adept receives instructions to avoid the menstruant 
only in the text dealing with the man who has found the “book of 


106 oYBN ROY AIPA Ro) Ayad BIR KD Mdvab bosN Ko AN ‘O° MOwOM 
J7hx2 TloKGO) AROD WD Mod On bo “420 O'O UPEN RDI NODA (“She should not sift 
{four}, nor should she prepare the bed, nor should she pour him water from 
an earthenware vessel. Why? Because she is impure and necessarily renders 
impure”) (Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah, 3). 

1o™_OON ROD Wand mab‘en KO) ANMBRD ['9 ANOS 73 HON KO ATT WAVD AKA 
yniadn nk nde» wre Noy Nbpdpho ww" RYON AIdDK’ OOM TobN vm AnK.” (Ibid., 
18). Compare also Gen R. 48.14 and b. Baba Mez. 87a (my thanks to Alan 
Brill for these references). 

108m contrast to the Hekhalot adjurations, the ritual in Sefer ha-Malbush 
to “put on the name of God” (that is, putting on a garment inscribed with 
divine names in order to gain power) requires the adept to avoid several forms 
of impurity (Ms London 752, fol. 92): no nkovO3 No YY KOO’ DRY OO 'T OTR OWS? 
772 ADR Dw SOR ROY TI MROW K'n: “The man should fast seven days, and 
should not make his body impure, neither with the impurity of the dead, nor 
with the impurity of the reptile, and he should not eat that which the niddah 
has touched.” This text also explicitly instructs the man to avoid food pre- 
pared by the niddah. 
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names;” and this text, although it appears in the Hekhalot manu- 
scripts, has a very different goal than that of the angelic adjurations 
(in fact, the text instructs the one who finds the book not to engage 
in adjuration). The adjurational texts, on the other hand, do not say 
“a woman in her niddah,” but merely “a woman.” 

The purity laws relating to the menstruant may have influenced the 
authors of the Hekhalot adjurations, but other considerations may also 
have guided them; the texts themselves do not provide enough infor- 
mation to decide. It is possible that the injunctions for the adept to 
bake his own bread and pour his own water derive from fear of 
sexual arousal that contact with a woman may occasion, as seems to 
be the reason for some of the other prohibitions. A woman who pours 
the adept’s water and bakes his bread will obviously be in his prox- 
imity; he will not be living in the total isolation that these texts 
prescribe. Such a fear seems also to guide the Babylonian Talmud’s 
restrictions on the menstruant’s contact with her husband. She is not 
supposed to make his bed, wash his body, or pour his drink, because 
this intimate contact with her husband makes it more likely that the 
two of them will violate the prohibition against sexual intercourse 
during her menstrual period. Since the instructions for the Hekhalot 
adjurations seek to avoid every possible cause of a seminal emission, 
the objective of the injunction to avoid bread made by a woman or 
water poured by a woman may be to eliminate an opportunity even to 
think or dream about a woman. These texts do not seem to assume 
that the adjurers were unmarried and celibate; they have to engage in 
these restrictions only for a fixed number of days. It would thus seem 
urgent to keep the man from any of his usual contact with his wife 
or other women of the household.'°° 


109 text on the power of the divine name in Ms Sassoon 290 (p. 136, §204) 
may support my interpretation of the prohibitions of bread baked by a woman. 
This text praises the divine name that can accomplish various ends, including 
the “learning of wisdom.” It reads: “This is the great name (>17137 Gon) that was 
transmitted to Elijah, may his memory be for a blessing, to conquer kings and 
for every matter. And if a man is close to death, write for him this name and 
he will live. For a spirit and a demon (70 n>) write it (on) kosher parch- 
ment, erase it with living water, let him drink and he will be saved. For help, 
write on silver or gold, hang it on him, and he will be immediately helped. To 
go on the way, on silver or gold and he will not be injured. And for learning 
wisdom, he should fast for seven days, and immerse every day. morning and 
evening, in living water. He should separate from a woman (7089 9175") and 
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In contrast to the ambiguous Hekhalot texts, the prohibitions in 
Sefer ha-Razim are emphatic in their insistence on avoiding sexual 
intercourse with a menstruating woman. One text reads: “and do not 
approach a woman in her impurity (mmow2 mR SR 37pN >m)).”!!0 
Another commands, “keep yourself. . . from a menstruating woma! 
The contrast between the Hekhalot adjurations and Sefer ha-Razim is 
one about the setting of boundaries: on the one hand, the instructions 
of Sefer ha-Razim must forcefully remind their readers of the biblical 
law that forbids sexual intercourse with a menstruating woman, while 
the instructions for the Hekhalot adjurations extend the class of for- 
bidden contacts to conversing with women, looking at them, eating 
bread they baked or drinking water they poured. In the Hekhalot 
texts, the impurity of women or their potential to arouse men must be 
kept at a much further remove than in Sefer ha-Razim. 

Again, the purity laws of the Qumran community may also shed 
additional illumination on the Hekhalot restrictions. The Qumran sect 


from all impurity (701 9201). He should not eat meat, and he should not drink 
wine or strong drink. He should not eat bread that a woman kneaded, so that 
he does not have a seminal emission (™p "7" R2" RDO TDR Odo ON SKY K)). 
Pronounce it once over the stone and it splits, over the snake and it surrenders 
(oro), over fire and it goes out, over the sick person and he is healed, over 
the river and it stands, over the dead person and he comes to life. From here 
on for every matter. Do not pronounce it except in purity and in a pure place.” 
Six names follow, each composed for the most part of fragments of the 
tetragrammaton combined with the letter aleph, the name mne (“I am”), and 
the magical word }23. Parallels to the section of the text that recounts the 
power of the name are common; see, for example, Schafer, Synopse, §§511- 
12, which discusses the name that is pronounced over the stone, the snake, the 
demon (p'ta), the sick person, and the dead person. Other parallels occur at MS 
Sassoon 290, p. 137, §209, in fragments from the Geniza (T.-S. K 1.127/7- 
10, T.-S. K 1.68, T.-S. AS 143.427, T.-S. AS 143.45, AS 143.322); and 
‘on an incantation bowl (Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 231-35, 
Bowl 34). The statements about the name appear to go back at least to the 
sixth or seventh century (Lawrence Schiffman and Michael Swartz, eds., He- 
brew and Aramaic Incantation Texts from the Cairo Genizah: Selected Texts 
from Taylor-Schechter Box K1 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1992] 
118-20). Just because this part of the text is old does not mean, of course, that 
all of it is. I offer it only as suggestive evidence for this interpretation of the 
Hekhalot text. 
NOSefer ha-Razim 2.184-85. 
"Ibid., 5.34-37 
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was very concerned with the purity of the men who ate the food of 
the community. According to the Community Rule (1QS), during his 
first year in the community the initiate “shall not touch the pure Meal 
of the Congregation.”!"? Only after a second year in the community 
might he touch the drink of the community. “When the second year 
has passed, he shall be examined, and if it be his destiny, according 
to the judgement of the Congregation, to enter the Community, then 
he shall be inscribed among his brethren in the order of his rank for 
the Law, and for justice, and for the pure Meal.”!!? The implication 
is that all those outside the sect are impure, and that joining the sect 
requires a period of purification leading to the purity requisite for 
cating the holy meal with the rest of the group. The Community Rule 
also states that those who do not belong to the sect are outside the 
covenant of God: 


They shall not enter the water to partake of the pure Meal of the 
saints, for they shall not be cleansed unless they turn from their 
wickedness; for all who transgress His word are unclean. . . . No 
member of the Community shall follow them in matters of doc- 
trine and justice, or eat or drink anything of theirs, or take any- 


thing from them except for a price... . All their deeds are 
defilement (172%) before Him, and all their possessions unclean 
(woen).!14 


Thus, all outside the sect, both men and women, are too impure to 
consume the food and drink of the group. Such a radical approach to 
impurity seems closer to the ideas of the Hekhalot texts than do the 
rabbinic and post-rabbinic halakhic texts that I have cited above. While 
the halakhic texts distinguish between those who have had a dis- 
charge and those who have not or a menstruating woman and a non- 
menstruating woman, and retain the other distinctions of the biblical 
and rabbinic purity laws, the law of the Qumran sect distinguished, 
above all, between the purity of those within the sect and the impurity 
of those outside of it. 


1121 QS 6:16-17. The translation is from Geza Vermes, ed. and trans., The 
Dead Sea Scrolls in English (3rd. ed.; Sheffield: SOT, 1987) 70 

M34pid., 6:21-22. The translation is from Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in 
English, 70. 

141QS 5:13-20. The translation is from Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in 
English, 68. 
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In the Hekhalot texts, however, the differentiation between pure 
and impure people does not create a sect, but is part of a highly 
individualized regimen that distinguishes the practitioner from all 
others. The Hekhalot insistence that the adjurer must consume only 
bread he baked and water he poured testifies to the idea that he is in 
a special state of purity and holiness, isolated from all other people, 
both men and women, who might drag him into the state of impurity 
that would prevent his close contact with the angels. Women might 
be more prone than men to falling into such a state of impurity, but 
both could render the adept's food and drink impure and thus pollute 
the adept himself. While the Qumran prescriptions were a tool with 
which the sect isolated itself from the rest of the world as the true 
Israel, the Hekhalot prescriptions, by contrast, set the adept aside 
from the community only for the specified period of time during 
which he engaged in the ritual; after that time he reentered the com- 
munity and resumed appropriate social and sexual contact with women. 
The sectarian prescriptions of Qumran, which defined a community, 
became in the Hekhalot texts a pietistic practice defining a person as 
part of a community even as he engaged in practices that set him 
apart from it. 


FOOD RESTRICTIONS 

Most of the Hekhalot food restrictions have parallels in Jewish, 
Christian, or pagan philosophical ascetic piety.!"5 They seem to be- 
long to the same thought-world of late antiquity, save in one detail: 
several of the Hekhalot adjurations forbid the adept to eat any veg- 
etables (p\). In this section, I shall explore the relationship of the 
Hekhalot food restrictions to the other food restrictions of people in 
late antiquity, and investigate the possible origins of this unparalleled 
prohibition. Most of the Hekhalot adjurations require some kind of 
fasting prior to performing the adjuration. The requisite periods of 
fasting range from one to eighty days. Generally speaking, the texts 
do not require complete abstinence from food (except for a one-day 
fast). Instead, the practice seems to be that the adept should eat noth- 
ing during the day, and only bread and water in the evening.'!© The 


'SRudolph Arbesmann, “Fasting and Prophecy in Pagan and Christian 
Antiquity,” Traditio 7 (1949-51): 1-71. 

‘6schafer, Synopse, §299: “He should not eat or drink except in the evening”; 
compare G-19: “He (should) go and sit in the house alone, and fast the whole 
day.” 
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texts prohibit a number of specific foods, most commonly meat, wine, 
and “any kind of vegetable” (pr ‘ra 5> ope #’7).!!7 The instructions for 
the man who finds the “book of names” add several other forbidden 
foods: fish, strong drink (in addition to wine), onions, and garlic.!"8 The 
texts also call for the avoidance of “loathsome things” (food that is de- 
filed in some unspecified way).!!? The Sefer ha-Razim adjurations also 
prohi ine and meat, as well as fish.!2? Some of the Greco-Egyptian 
rituals insist upon abstention from meat and wine, but otherwise they do 
not include the same food prohibitions as the Hekhalot adjurations.'?! 
There is no restriction of food to bread and water in the Greco-Egyptian 
ritual texts, and no prohibition of vegetables. 

In their prohibition of meat and wine, the Hekhalot texts incorpo- 
rate a food restriction common to ascetics in late antiquity. As men- 
tioned above, some of the Greco-Egyptian adjurations also call for 
abstention from meat and wine. Prohibitions of wine and meat exist 
in both pagan and Christian sources, and of wine in Jewish sources 
of the second temple and rabbinic periods. Athanasius says of the 
desert ascetic Antony, “His food was bread and salt, his drink, water 
only, of flesh and wine it is superfluous even to speak.”!?? According 
to Meredith, “We seem to be here in the presence of some form of 
fairly identifiable Pythagorean taboo about wine and meat. An array 
of authorities from that school forbade it to its votaries. Both the 
Lives of Pythagoras record a like practice for him, Plotinus abstained 
from all meat, and the same may be said of Apollonius. In other 
words, as far as practice is concerned Antony and Pythagoras are 
close.”!?> That does not mean, of course, that the reasons for their 


'7Ibid., §§299, 489, 684. 

"SIbid., §489. 

'Ibid., §§314, 560. 

"20Sefer ha-Razim 1.221-23, 2.7-9, 2.36-37, 5.34~37. 

'21PGM 1.42-195 demands abstinence from animal food and all unclean- 
ness (mpoayvevouc Kal (anexduevoc Enyd]xov Kal naonc axadapoiac). 
This ritual mentions that after the magician succeeds in binding the assistant 
to his will, the latter must bring him food—but not fish or pork; 1.262-347 
forbids eating fish; 4.475-829 prohibits meat; and 5.52-85 says to abstain 
from all meat, wine, and uncooked food. 

"22Meredith, “Asceticism—Christian and Greek,” 318. 

'23[bid., and see n. | on the same page for references. Athanasius's account 
of Antony's ascesis seeks to show that Christians could be more successful in 
ascesis than the Greeks 
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practices are the same. Chaeremon's account of the lives of the Egyp- 
tian priests likewise reflects the common forms of ascetic piety of 
late antiquity, including a limitation on the drinking of wine, absten- 
tion from eating fish (which seems to have been a specifically Egyp- 
tian prohibition), and a prohibition of eating meat (or even an egg) 
during times of fasting and purification, which could last from seven 
to forty-two days. Chaeremon also adds that the priests abstained 
“from all vegetables and pulse.”!™ Although he notes the existence of 
a prohibition of “all vegetables and pulse” (navtdc Aaxavov te kal 
donpiov), the prohibition of vegetables finds no parallel in other 
Greek authors on Egyptian religion, who mention only the prohibition 
of beans or pulse.!?5 With regard to the prohibition of wine, T. Judah 
16.3 says, “if you wish to live prudently, abstain completely from drink- 
ing,” and Lev. R. 15 denounces drinking wine in no uncertain terms. 

The restriction of diet to bread and water also appears in Jewish, 
Christian, and pagan sources. Meredith comments that “pure salt and 
bread” was 


very probably the staple diet of the Egyptian poor man, copied 
by the priests of Serapis, the pre-Christian Therapeutae, and the 
holy men of the desert. It is perhaps in imitation of them that the 


Peter W. van der Horst, “The Way of Life of the Egyptian Priests ac- 
cording to Chaeremon,” in M. Heerma van Voss, D. J. Hoens, G. Mussies, D. 
van der Plas, H. Te Velde, eds., Studies in Egyptian Religion Dedicated to 
Professor Jan Zandee (Leiden: Brill, 1982) 66-68. 

'2SHerodotus Works 2.37: “The priests cannot endure even to see them, 
considering beans an unclean kind of pulse"(Alfred D. Godley, trans., Herodotus 
(4 vols.; Cambridge: Harvard University Press/London: Heinemann, 1981) 1. 
321). See also the comments of Alan B. Lloyd, Herodotus, Book I, Commen- 
tary 1-98 (Leiden: Brill, 1976) 168-69. According to Plutarch, De Is. et Os. 
5, 352F: the priests reject “most kinds of pulse and the flesh of sheep and 

. but also in their periods of purification they exclude salt from food, 
among other reasons that salt makes them more thirsty and voracious 
by exciting the appetite” (John Gwyn Griffiths, ed. and trans., Plutarch's De 
Iside et Osiride (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1970] 125). Diodorus 
Siculus (Bib. hist. 1.89.4) says of the Egyptians: “Some, for instance, abstain 
entirely from lentils, others beans, and some from cheese or onions or certain 
other foods” (Charles H. Oldfather, trans., Bibliotheca Historica (12 vols.; 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press/London: Heinemann, 1968) 1. 305). As 
Lloyd says (169), the bean taboo was widespread in antiquity (for example, 
among the priests of the Eleusinian mysteries, the Pythagoreans, and the Orphics), 
possibly because beans cause flatulence. 
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Apostolic Constitutions of the latter half of the fourth century 
lay down for fasting in Holy Week bread, salt, water and herbs, 
with a strong embargo on wine and meat.!26 


Jewish sources from both the second temple and tannaitic periods 
mention bread and water as the food of ascetics and students of Torah. 
Philo says that for their ordinary meal the Therapeutae ate bread with 
salt and drank spring water.'27 The rabbis allude to Torah with the 
imagery of the homely meal: “Thus is the way of the Torah: you shall 
eat bread with salt and water by measure. You shall sleep on the earth 
and live a life of suffering. You shall labor in the Torah. Happy are 
you and you have good.”!?8 The mention of bread with salt also 
echoes through some of the instructions for the Hekhalot adjurations: 
“He should make bread with his own hands, bread with pure salt.”!29 

The Jewish apocalyptic literature of the second temple period places 
restrictions on eating and drinking in order to prepare the supplicant 
for divine revelation. Dan 10:2-3 links refraining from wine and meat, 
as part of Daniel’s practice of mourning for three weeks, with the 
revelation of the angel Gabriel. In the Apocalypse of Abraham, an 
angel enjoins the book's namesake to abstain from every kind of cooked 
food, and from drinking wine and anointing himself with oil, before 
he can ascend to heaven with the angel Yahoel.'° The links between 
fasting, prayer, and revelation, characteristic of several of the texts 
from the second temple period, seems to obtain also for the Hekhalot 
texts.'3! As Montgomery says, “Early and distinctly do we find the 
principle that fasting must precede divine illumination, a Biblical 
precedent faithfully followed by the later apocalyptists."!3? 

To continue, the prohibition in two Hekhalot incantations against 
eating or tasting a “loathsome thing” (9> 92° KD), O71 737 Owe’ OR) 


'26Meredith, “Asceticism—Christian and Greek,” 319 

'27Philo Vit. Cont. 37. 

"2m, Abot 6.4. 

!29Schafer, Synopse, §299, Ms Munich 22. See also §560: “He should eat 
his bread with salt.” 

'30Apoc. Abr. 9.7. 

'31See also 4 Ezra 5:13, 6:30, 35. and 2 Bar. 9:2, and 20:5 for a link 
between ascetic practices and revelation or vision. See the discussion in Frade, 
“Ascetical Aspects,” 261-63 

132James A. Montgomery. “Ascetic Strains in Early Judaism.” JBL $1 (1932) 
188. 
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womt ‘rD)!33 is puzzling, because what exactly the texts mean by “loath- 
some” is unclear. In rabbinic texts, kom can denote a foul odor or gas 
that arises from a person with an unhealthy digestive system.' It can 
refer generally to filth, from which one needs to stay away at the time 
of prayer.'5 The term also refers to the loathsome impurity that the 
snake put into Eve when she ate from the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge.'26 This profound impurity left Israel when they received the 
Torah, but remained in the rest of the human race. No hint of this 
mythological meaning of the term exists in the Hekhalot texts, how- 
ever, and it seems best to interpret “loathsome thing” as filthy food 
that could render the potential adjurer impure.!37 

The prohibition of vegetables in the Hekhalot adjurations appears 
to be unique among ascetic practices in late antiquity; I can find no 
parallel among Christian ascetics, Egyptian priests, the Greco-Egyp- 
tian adjurations, Sefer ha-Razim, the Greek theurgical literature, or 
the Pythagoreans. In fact, in many cases vegetarianism is required, 
with only beans being forbidden.'38 Ithamar Gruenwald, however, has 
advanced an interesting thesis to explain this prohibition.!29 He notes 
that some of the Hekhalot food restrictions resemble those of the 
Elchasaites, an early Jewish-Christian baptismal sect, and the 


"3Schafer, Synopse, §314, §560. 

1345, Sabb. 41a, 92a. 

"355, Yoma 30a. 

136m, Sabb. 145b-46a 

"Michael Swartz (‘“‘Like the Ministering Angels’: Ritual and Purity in 
Early Jewish Mysticism and Magic,” AJS Review 19 [1994] 152) also suggests 
that zohama refers to “foods that are dirty or have a foul odor,” or those that 
are contaminated with ritual impurity, a signal concern of these texts. 

"38 according to Porphyry’s Vit. Pyth. 44, and Diogenes Laertius's Vit. Pyth. 
8.1.24, 33-34, Pythagoras specifically prohibited beans because they caused 
flatulence. According to lamblichus's Vit. Pyth. 24, he exhorted his followers 
to abstain from beans. According to Diogenes, he preferred uncooked food 
(18.1.13), forbade the eating of animals (8.1.13), and believed only in drink- 
ing water (8.1.13). In fact, he often ate vegetables (181.19). 

'39Ithamar Gruenwald, “Manichaeism and Judaism in Light of the Cologne 
Mani Codex,” in idem., From Apocalypticism to Gnosticism: Studies in 
Apocalypticism, Merkavah Mysticism and Gnosticism (Frankfurt: Lang, 1988) 
253-17. See also Joseph Baumgarten, “The Book of Elkesai and Merkabah 
Mysticism” in JSJ 17 (1986) 212-23. Baumgarten’s discussion of the Elchasaites 
draws primarily on the accounts in Hippolytus and Epiphanius, while Gruenwald’s 
source is mainly the account of the sect in the Cologne Mani Codex. 
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Manichaeans, whose founder Mani grew up among the Elchasaites. 
After comparing the ascetic practices of the Hekhalot texts with those 
of the other two sects and considering in addition the shared apoca- 
lyptic roots of both Hekhalot mysticism and the ideas of the sect of 
the Elchasaites, Gruenwald says: 


We may therefore repeat that it is not unlikely that the Elchasaites 
were in one way or another connected with the circles of the 
Merkavah mystics, who in turn were the spiritual offspring of 
the apocalyptic visionaries. It is still an open question, whether 
those alleged connections were a result of an acquaintance that 
derived from literary sources, or whether it was based on real 
and first-hand acquaintance with—or even affiliation to—cer- 
tain, perhaps remote, Jewish mystics who lived in Babylonia." 


If Gruenwald’s claim is correct, he has come a long way toward es- 
tablishing a plausible social setting for the Hekhalot texts. If his claim 
cannot stand up to scrutiny, it may simply be another in a series of 
similarities between the Hekhalot prescriptions and those of another 
religious system of late antiquity, a similarity that bespeaks the com- 
mon cultural setting of late Greco-Roman culture, but does not prove 
direct interreligious borrowing. 

Gruenwald’s discussion depends primarily on a newly discovered 
and translated Manichaean text, “Concerning the Origin of His Body,” 
a fifth-century Greek codex about the early life, revelations, and first 
missionary journey of Mani.'*! This book recounts Mani’s early life 
among the Elchasaites, and reveals valuable information about their 
particular food practices.'? Gruenwald points to an affinity between 
Elchasaite and certain (derivative) Manichaean practices on the one 
hand, and the ascetic preparations mandated by the Hekhalot adjura- 
tions on the other. He singles out for special mention the Elchasaite 


'40Gruenwald, “Manichaeism and Judaism,” 275. 

'4IMani lived from 216-276; “Concerning the Origin of His Body” was 
originally written in Eastern Aramaic and translated into Greek; according to 
Albert Henrichs, the compilation of sources in the book transpired soon after 
Mani’s death (“The Cologne Mani Codex Reconsidered.” HSCP 83 [1979] 
352-53). 

\421pid., 354-67; see, however, Gerard P. Luttikhuizen (The Revelation of 
Elchasai {Texte und Studien zum Antiken Judentum 8; Tabingen: Mohr, 1985] 
153-64 and 220-22) who argues that the baptists among whom Mani grew up 
were not the Elchasaites 
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prohibition of eating bread baked by Gentiles, their prohibition of the 
cating of certain vegetables, and the Manichaean belief that vegetables 
are living beings like humans and bleed when cut.!43 

The Elchasaites were one of several Jewish-Christian sects in 
Mesopotamia who kept the Sabbath, practiced circumcision, and placed 
great emphasis on baptism.'“ Elchasaios, the founder of the sect, 
received revelations from an immense angel called the Son of God, 
who had a female counterpart called the Holy Spirit.'45 Hippolytus 
credits them with knowledge of astronomy, astrology, and incanta- 
tions against diseases and demons.' Elchasai, again according to 
Hippolytus, taught that believers who had sinned should experience a 
second baptism in order to be forgiven their sins. He also used bap- 
tism for curing rabies, and prescribed baptism in cold water forty 
times during seven days for tuberculosis. He recommended the same 
regimen for demon possession.'47 “Concerning the Origin of His Body” 
describes food and purification practices of the Elchasaites that differ 
in certain details from those that Hippolytus and Epiphanius docu- 
ment.'48 Although they were vegetarians who grew food in their own 
gardens, they ate only certain fruits and vegetables, and did not eat 
wheat bread baked by Gentiles. They washed their food before they 
ate, and they also washed themselves every day. “Concerning the 
Origin of His Body” does not mention women among the baptists; 
and shortly before he joined them, Mani’s father heard a mysterious 


'3Ron Cameron and Arthur Dewey, eds. and trans., The Cologne Mani 
Codex: “Concerning the Origin of His Body” (Missoula, MT.: Scholars Press, 
1979) 13, 71-75 (“Cologne Mani Codex” 9.1~10.12 and 87.16-93.20). 

“Samuel N. C. Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman Empire and Me- 
dieval China: A Historical Survey (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1985) 27; Albert Henrichs, “Mani and the Babylonian Baptists,” HSCP 77 
(1973) 44-45. 

'4SHippolytus Ref. IX 13.2-3, in Albertus Frederik Johannes Klijn and G. 
J. Reinink, Patristic Evidence for Jewish-Christian Sects (Leiden: Brill, 1973) 
114 discussion in Baumgarten, “The Book of Elkesai and Merkabah 
Mysticism,” 220-21. Baumgarten sees this as evidence for Elchasai’s knowl- 
edge of Shi‘ur Qomah teachings. 

\“46Hippolytus Ref. IX 14.3. 

'“tbid., IX 15.1-16.1. 

“8Lieu, Manichaeism in the Roman Empire and China, 30-37. See the 
discussion in Henrichs, “Mani and the Babylonian Baptists,” 47-56. 
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voice telling him to eat no meat, drink no wine, and avoid women. As 
Henrichs says, 


It is likely, therefore, that Mani grew up in an exclusively male 
community, an assumption which would account for his total 
opposition toward sexuality. If so, their continuous continence 
was an ideal which was as foreign to all the other baptist sects 
as it was to Judaism, or, for that matter, Mandeism. Elchasai 
even encouraged marriage.'4? 


Mani nevertheless denounced the Elchasaites’ bathing and their 
washing of vegetables as a false form of purification; he preached 
instead a spiritual purification." He also criticized their refusal to 
eat bread made by Gentiles and their classification of some vegetables 
and not others as edible. He argued that the disciples of Jesus “ate 
bread from women and idolaters and did not separate bread from 
bread, nor vegetable from vegetable; nor did they eat, while laboring 
in the toil and tilling of the land, as you do today.”'5! He also refused 
joining other baptists in harvesting vegetables, because that meant 
killing living beings in whom divine light had become trapped.!5? 

Mani’s critique of the Elchasaites reflects his doctrine of the light, 
which in turn shapes the ascetic practices that he required of his 
followers. According to the complex Manichaean cosmology, some of 
the divine light is trapped in the matter of this world, especially in 
plants, and to a lesser extent in the bodies of animals.'*? It also lies 
concealed in the bodies of human beings. The human self is “cast 
down before the teeth of wild beasts, devoured by dogs, mingled with 
and imprisoned in everything that exists, shackled in the corruption 


“9Ibid., 54. 

'50Ludwig Koenen, “From Baptism to the Gnosis of Manichaeism, 
Bentley Layton, ed., The Rediscovery of Gnosticism (Leiden: Brill, 1981) 
734-56. 

'51Cameron and Dewey. The Cologne Mani Codex, 11-15, 62-79 (refer- 
ring to “Cologne Mani Codex” 6.2-10.12, 79.12~99.1). The quotation is from 
“Cologne Mani Codex" 93.1-12. Compare the translation of Ludwig Koenen 
and Cornelia Romer, eds., Der Kolner Mani-Kodex (Opladen: Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1988) 65. 

'S2Cameron and Dewey. The Cologne Mani Codex. 12-13 (“Cologne Mani 
Codex" 10.4-8). 
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(zhwmwP) of darkness.”!** Those who have accepted the message of 
Mani must make every effort to liberate the light contained in every- 
thing and to avoid injuring it or prolonging its imprisonment in mat- 
ter. They must, therefore, observe the “Five Commandments” and the 
“Three Seals.” The “Five Commandments” enjoin fasting, prayer. 
almsgiving, self-purification, and voluntary poverty; and they forbid 
lying, killing, and eating flesh. The “Three Seals” protect the mouth, 
hands, and breast. The first seal forbids sins that the mouth commits: 
blasphemous speech, the eating of meat, and the drinking of wine. 
“Meat contains less Light than plants because animals feed off the 
plants and some of this Light which they have ingested escapes through 
their bodies.”!55 Wine is forbidden because “its intoxicating effect 
induces forgetfulness of the divine message.”"% The seal of the hands 
forbids any action that could harm the light in matter. The light is 
part of the “Father of Greatness,” the original deity of goodness, and 
it suffers in its captivity in matter. 


To spare this suffering deity from further injustices, Manichaeans 
are forbidden to till the soil, or to pluck fruit, or to harvest any 
plant or to kill any animal no matter how small. They are not even 
allowed to walk on ground which has been planted in case they step 
on a plant and hurt the Light Particles within them. Bathing is also 
forbidden as the act of ablution defiles the water.!57 


The seal of the breast, finally, enjoins the Manichaeans to avoid sexual 
intercourse, because they see it as an imitation of demonic intercourse 
which results in the “procreation of Matter and thus the further en- 
slavement of the Light.”!5* 

The Manichaean community fell into two classes, the Elect and the 
Hearers. Only the former must keep the full range of Manichaean 
precepts, while the latter might lead a more normal life. When the 
Elect eat, they “refine the light particles in the food which they eat 
and release them through their belches.”"5° They would say a prayer 
at mealtime to absolve themselves from the responsibility of acquir- 


'S4Ibid., 17. 
'SSIbid., 19. 
'361bid., 20. 
'S71bid. 
'S8Ibid. 
'SIbid., 21. 
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ing the food. The Hearers, meanwhile, shared in the liberation of the 
light by preparing food for the Elect. The Hearers could marry, but 
should avoid having children; they could also own property. At death, 
the souls of the Elect went directly to the kingdom of light, while the 
souls of the Hearers experienced a series of reincarnations in fruits 
and the bodies of the Elect until they also returned to the kingdom of 
light.'6 

As Gruenwald notes, “those regulations and practices (sc. of the 
Babylonian baptists) are reminiscent of those known from the writ- 
ings of the Merkavah mystics” at several points.'6! Elchasai received 
his revelations from an immense angel, whose immensity resembles 
that of the angels and of the divine body itself according to the 
Hekhalot literature. The baptists, like the Hekhalot mystics, also in- 
sisted on baking their own bread. The baptists bathed frequently, 
sometimes more than once a day (if one is to believe Hippolytus's 
report that Elchasai required bathing forty times in seven days under 
certain circumstances). Compare one of the Hekhalot texts, which 
requires bathing twenty-four times a day for forty days.'®? The 
Elchasaites believed in eating only some vegetables, in contrast with 
several of the Hekhalot texts that forbid all vegetables. Mani, again 
in contrast to the Elcha: s, regarded all vegetables as endowed 
with divine light; hence it would be murder to harvest them. The 
Elchasaites, finally, avoided sexual intercourse and bread made by 
women or idolaters. The Hekhalot texts extend the realm of impurity 
by prohibiting adjuration even after a nocturnal emission, and by 
insisting that the adept must bake his own bread and pour his own 
water. 

Gruenwald hypothesized that the Elchasaites “were in one way or 
another connected with the circles of the Merkavah mystics, who in 
turn were the spiritual offspring of the apocalyptic visionaries.”!? 
The evidence for this is ambiguous but suggestive. The Hekhalot texts 
and the Elchasaites do share a surprising number of prohibitions, all 
of which bespeak a concern for a high level of ritual purity. It is 
difficult, however, to imagine a mechanism for transmitting the as- 
cetic restrictions from one group to the next, because they seem to 
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have had radically different symbolic meanings for each group. The 
Elchasaites, for example, kept some of the key commandments that 
identify a group as Jewish, but they also believed in Jesus Christ. The 
bread that they made was for the Eucharist, not for ordinary meals.!64 
Moreover, Gruenwald does not address the question of the purpose of 
the bread that appears in “Concerning the Origin of His Body,” but 
his silence avoids a problem crucial to any comparison between the 
practices of the Hekhalot mystics and the Elchasaites. The bread that 
the Hekhalot mystics make is not for ritual purposes: it is their daily 
food. They must eat it in a state of purity, but no special ritual meaning 
attaches to eating it. The purpose of the Elchasaites’ daily bathing is, 
similarly, different from that of the Hekhalot adepts. The latter are 
supposed to bathe frequently to prepare for performing adjurations. 
Mani in “Concerning the Origin of His Body” never attributes such a 
purpose to the Babylonian baptists, although it is intriguing that 
Hippolytus reports that Elchasai prescribed frequent bathing along 
with incantations for the cure of various diseases and for exorcism. 
This practice resembles the Hekhalot texts’ combination of incanta- 
tions with bathing. Finally, on the matter of vegetables: the Elchasaites 
were vegetarians and proscribed only the eating of certain (unnamed) 
vegetables, unlike the Hekhalot texts which proscribe all vegetables. 
The Hekhalot proscription of vegetables, finally, differs in detail and 
purpose from both Elchasaite and Manichaean practices. The Hekhalot 
texts do not assume that vegetables have in them divine light that 
needs freeing. 

It is possible that the Elchasaites and the framers of the Hekhalot 
adjurations each inherited ascetic traditions from earlier Jewish groups 
(the Qumran sect is one possible precursor), and then each put its 
own idiosyncratic spin on them. This would explain the special rules 
on eating bread and an immersion that both groups share. The com- 
mon, puzzling prohibition (full or partial) of vegetables remains, 
however, an unexpected link between the two groups, and an even 
more surprising connection between the Hekhalot adjurational texts 
and the Manichaeans. Within the gnostic worldview of Mani and his 
followers, rules about vegetables make sense. It is difficult, however, to 


‘@Henrichs, “Mani and the Babylonian Baptists,” 50-51. He comments 
that the Babylonian baptists’ rules about the preparation of bread make no 
sense unless they refer to the Eucharistic bread. “Mani himself interpreted the 
ritual use of this bread clearly as sacramental and eucharistic.” 
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make a case for a direct relationship between the Manichaean and the 
Hekhalot practices for the simple reason that in no other way do I see 
possible gnostic, dualistic tendencies in the Hekhalot texts. The latter are 
not dualistic; they do not contrast this evil world with the world of light, 
nor are they concerned with freeing the human soul or the divine light 
from constraints of matter.'5 The Hekhalot prohibition of vegetables 
must have other bases, which still remain mysterious.'% 


IMMERSIONS 

Like other ritual literature of late antiquity, most of the Hekhalot 
rituals mandate ritual immersions. One of the Sar ha-Torah adjura- 
tions, for example, requires washing one’s garments and a strict im- 
mersion (7710 7'730).!®7 The ritual for drawing down the Sar ha-Torah 
demands twenty-four immersions daily.'®* Another Sar ha-Torah ritual 
requires immersions in a river every morning and evening for nine 
days.'© The necessity of immersing oneself before performing the 
ritual also operates in the Greco-Egyptian corpus, albeit in a much 


1654 different Jewish mystical system offers a much closer comparison to 
Manichaeism in this respect: Lurianic Kabbalah. See Gershom Scholem, Major 
Trends, 244-86. 

'66Sharon Koren and Ruth Clements have suggested to me that the Hekhalot 
prohibitions might derive from the difficulty of making sure that certain veg- 
etables were truly kosher, because it is hard to ascertain whether washing had 
cleaned all the insects out of them. This would not hold true, however, for all 
vegetables, and one does not find a general prohibition of eating vegetables 
in rabbinic texts on the basis of the fear of the presence of unclean insects. 
Even the haverim, those gathered together for table-fellowship according to 
the levitical purity rules in force while the temple still stood, did not forbid 
all vegetables, only those that had not been properly tithed. See discussion in 
Jacob Neusner, The Idea of Purity in Ancient Judaism (Leiden: Brill, 1973). 
The Pharisees believed that a person “had to follow the laws of purity in the 
only circumstance in which they might apply, namely, at the table. They 
therefore held one must eat his secular food, that is, ordinary, everyday meals, 
ina state of purity as ifone were a Temple priest” (p. 65, emphasis Neusner’s). 
This emphasis on the need to eat pure food in a state of purity does not 
prohibit certain otherwise kosher foods. Another suggestion comes from Michael 
Swartz (“Ritual and Purity,” 151), who says that one reason for the prohibi- 
tion of vegetables may be that they cause “indigestion and bodily odors.” 
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more restricted way. A spell for obtaining a vision requires, for ex- 
ample, the adept to bathe in an “ever-flowing river” and to wear clean 
garments.' The Chaldaean theurgists, to take another case, also 
believed in the necessity of bodily purification before invoking the 
gods.!7! While acknowledging all these parallels, I would also note 
that obvious antecedents exist in Jewish literature for purificatory 
baths; the man who had had a seminal emission must bathe in order 
to become pure.!7? The requirement of ritual ablution in the Hekhalot 
adjurations thus stems both from these Jewish traditions, and from a 
more widespread requirement in late antiquity for ritual cleanliness.'7> 


LENGTH OF TIME 


Many of the Hekhalot texts, as I have already explained, require 
lengthy periods of ascetic discipline before or during the performance 
of the ritual. Although some of the Greco-Egyptian adjurations also 
require ascetic preparation, the specific time periods required in the 
Hekhalot texts probably originate in Jewish traditions. In the Hekhalot 
literature, periods of preparation range from three days of fasting (in 
the case of the dream-revelation adjurations), to seven days of absti- 
nence from seminal emission (adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim), to 
twelve days of fasting (one of the Sar ha-Torah adjurations, in which 
the student has to lock himself in a room or attic),!74 to forty days of 
fasting (adjuration of the Sar ha-Torah, in which the adept must stay 
in a dark house).!75 Typical periods of purification in the Greco- 
Egyptian revelatory adjurations are also three or seven days.'7© A 
dream oracle thus requires the dreamer to purify himself for three 


"PGM 3. 633-731. 

‘Hans Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles and Theurgy: Mysticism, Magic and 
Platonism in the Later Roman Empire (Cairo: L'Institut Frangais D’Archeologie 
Orientale, 1956) 227. 

!2Compare Lev. 15:16 and m. Ber. 3.5. 
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above on the prohibition of sexual intercourse and the necessity of purificatory 
baths for the baal geri. 
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‘7SIbid., §§314, 560, and 565 (in this case, the angel was angry because the 
adept fasted for only twelve days; a forty-day fast was necessary in order to 
bring the angel down safely). The two passages relating to the divine name 
also call for forty-day fasts or periods of preparation (§424, §489). 

'76See for example, for seven day purification times: PGM 1. 1-42 (ritual 
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days before engaging in oneiromancy,'7’ while a spell to gain knowl- 
edge from an unnamed deity instructs the adept to 


keep yourself pure for 7 days before the moon becomes full by 
abstaining from meat and uncooked food, by leaving behind 
during the prescribed days exactly half of your food in a tur- 
quoise vessel, over which you are also to eat, and by abstaining 
from wine." 


Only one text mentions a longer period: the adjuration in the “Eighth 
Book of Moses” for the revelation of the supreme God follows a fast 
lasting forty-one days.'7? The customary time period of three days of 
purification has an apparent reflex in the three days of fasting that the 
Hekhalot texts require for dream-revelation adjurations, although it is 
difficult to decide whether this time period stems from Jewish or 
Greco-Egyptian traditions. The three-day period of fasting for the 
dream-revelation adjurations may derive from the three days that the 
Israelite men had to purify themselves in the desert prior to the rev- 
elation at Sinai.®° While the specific reasons for purity in the Hekhalot 
literature stem in part from Jewish traditions, the requirement that one 
must be pure a certain number of days before an adjurational ritual 
probably: stems from the Greco-Egyptian texts, which generally seem 
to assume that one must refrain from sexual intercourse for a certain 


to gain a ncipeSpoc); 4. 3209-54 (a saucer divination of Aphrodite); 13. 646— 
734 (one version of the request for revelation of the supreme God found in the 
“Bighth Book of Moses”). For a three-day purification period, see PGM 4. 
850-929 (for a trance medium, who must also avoid sexual intercourse), and 
740-55 (a dream-oracle text); and PGM 3. 282-409 (direct vision). Among 
the revelatory adjurations, nine require a three-day period of purification, and 
five require a seven-day purification 

"1PGM 7. 749. 

'8PGM 4. 52-59; Betz, Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, 38. 

7°PGM 13.5 

‘8oThis explanation appears explicitly in Schafer, Synopse, §424, which 
deals with combining letters of the divine name: “If he is a married man, he 
should be prepared for the third day. as it says, ‘Be prepared for the third day’ 
(Exod 19:11).” For the dream-revelation texts, however, although the periods 
of time are the same, the practices are different; the Israelite men were to 
refrain for three days from sexual activity, before the revelation, while the 
dreamer is to fast for the three days during which he recites the adjuration. 
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period before performing the ritual. See, for example, the “Charm of 
Solomon,” which is effective only, “After you have purified the des- 
ignated man [by keeping him] from intercourse for three days.”!#! 
The time periods in the Hekhalot texts are also explicable in terms 
of Jewish tradition. The forty day fast mimics the length of time that 
Moses and Elijah fasted.'*? Moses spent forty days receiving the rev- 
elation at Sinai, while Elijah travelled for forty days to reach the 
same place for the revelation of God. In addition to being a common 
period of purification in the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts, the seven 
day period may also stem from applying the laws of the man who has 
had an unhealthy seminal discharge (the zab) to the laws of the man 
who has had a healthy one (the ba‘al geri). According to biblical law, 
the zab had to wait seven days after the discharge stopped before 
washing in water and being purified, while the man who had ejacu- 
lated was to wash in water and remain impure only until the evening.!® 


CONCLUSIONS 

The ascetic practices characteristic of the adjurations and the 
Hekhalot texts that deal with the divine name may provide a clue to 
the origins of Hekhalot mysticism. The similarities between the 
Hekhalot prohibitions and those of the Babylonian baptists may be 
the result of a common origin in Jewish ascesis of the second temple 
period that operated in a variety of contending groups. These com- 
mon practices include: frequent bathing for purification, prohibition 
or limitations of sexual intercourse, and food restrictions, especially 
im or a prohibition of wine and meat. Some of these ele- 
among the Qumran sectarians, while others find mention 
in contemporaneous Jewish apocalyptic writings. The Hekhalot mys- 
tics, the Elchasaites and other Jewish-Christian baptismal groups, and 
ultimately also the Manichaeans may thus all derive important prac- 
tices from this earlier Jewish situation, rather than from any cross- 
fertilization among themselves. This may also explain the existence 
of the other important similarities that Baumgarten noted between the 
Elchasaites in particular and the Hekhalot texts. According to 
Hippolytus and Epiphanius, Elchasai claimed to have received revela- 


'81PGM 4. 897. 

‘Exod 24:18, Deut 9:9, | Kgs 19:8. See Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and 
Merkavah Mysticism, 184-185. 
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tions from an angel of immense size. This calls to mind the Shitur 
Qomah passages in the Hekhalot texts that describe both the immense 
size of the divine body and the size of the angels (specifically 
Metatron). Baumgarten also finds a reference to the mystical experi- 
ence of ascent to the merkabah in one of Epiphanius’s citations of 
Elchasai.'* 

The one crucial difference between the Hekhalot tradents and the 
Elchasaites, Manichaeans, or the Qumran sectarians, however, lies in 
the fact that the prohibitions and restrictions of the Hekhalot texts 
apply only to a short period of a man's life. They do not define him 
as the member of a new sect. The Hekhalot mystic may fast for forty 
days, or abstain from sex for seven; he may bake his own bread and 
pour his own water for a fixed period of time. He need not, however, 
avoid marrying or engaging in sexual relations, for asceticism is only 
a means by which he can attain the purity necessary to draw down 
angels to answer his questions or to teach him wisdom and Torah. 
Performance of the adjurations does not put him outside the bounds 
of rabbinic Judaism as the member of a separate sect. 

The Hekhalot texts, the Qumran documents, and the laws of niddah 
in the Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah all aim to deal with the problem 
of the inaccessibility of the holiness of the Jerusalem temple. They 
provide evidence for a single strategy for solving the problem of the 
absence of the temple: an expansion of the laws of purity beyond the 
limits of the temple service. All these texts transfer the now unattain- 
able holiness of the temple to other realms of the cosmos: the heav- 
enly temple and the angels, the sanctified community, or the 
synagogue.'*5 Cohen understands the special laws in the Baraita de- 
Masekhet Niddah that prohibit the menstruant from entering the syna- 
gogue, reciting a blessing or praying, or even entering a room filled 


‘Baumgarten, “The Book of Elkesai and Merkabah Mysticism,” 214-23. 

1854 number of scholars have suggested that the Hekhalot literature is a 
response to the destruction of the second temple and an attempt to create a 
conduit to holiness in its place. See Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah 
Mysticism, 47-48; Ira Chernus, “The Pilgrimage to the Merkavah: An Inter- 
pretation of Early Jewish Mysticism,” in Joseph Dan, ed., Proceedings of the 
First International Conference on the History of Jewish Mysticism: Early 
Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, 6.1-2; Jerusalem 
Hebrew University, 1987) 1-36; Elior, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology,” 
3-53; and Michael Swartz. Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 223. 
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with Hebrew books as a new interpretation of the synagogue as a 
“surrogate temple”: “In the sixth and seventh centuries,” he writes, 
“synagogues were regularly outfitted with an ark, an eternal flame, 
and representations of temple vessels (notably the menorah) and were 
designated with temple terminology (‘holy place,’ ‘house of God,’ 
'86 Perhaps one could view the restrictions in the Hekhalot texts 
as attempts at creating a “personal temple” or holy space that an 
angel or heavenly wisdom can enter into, thal a replacement for 
the destroyed earthly temple; or perhaps these texts seek to bring the 
heavenly temple down to earth (see the section of the Sar ha-Torah 
text on building the second temple).'®7 

David Halperin has suggested that “perhaps we can understand the 
la descriptions of the heavenly structures in the Hekhalot litera- 
ture as a Jewish answer to the splendid religious edifices built by 
Constantine and his successors, which both advertised the church's 
victory on earth and symbolized its greater unseen glories.”!** Halperin 
addresses the question of how and why the descriptions of the heav- 
ens and the ascent to them came about. He suggests that the visions 
of the heavenly palaces served as a substitute for the lost temple. I 
Suggest, contrariwise, that the adjurational aspect of the Hekhalot lit- 
erature offers a substitute in a different mode. Heaven does not re- 
main on high; rather, it can descend to earth, and perhaps allow the 
adept to share in the holiness that all Israel could once experience in 
the temple. This conception differs, however, from the identification 
of the synagogue as a surrogate temple, in that it pertains only to the 
adjurer; it is not a communal undertaking. It is a personal solution to 
the problem of the loss of the center of sanctity on earth; it does not 
redress the loss for the community as a whole. 


'6Shaye Cohen, “Menstruants and the Sacred.” 285. 
'87Schafer, Synopse, §§281-98. 
‘88Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 353. 


Adjurations as Performance 


INTRODUCTION 


The adjurations, incantations, and prayers of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture give stage directions for performances. Sam Gill, in his work on 
Navajo prayer, criticizes the academic study of religion for emphasiz~ 
ing text at the expense of context, and meaning and proposition at the 
expense of use, relevance, and effect:! “We have looked primarily to 
the authoritative basis for religious practice rather than to the imme- 
diate effects and powers of the performance of religious acts."? Gill's 
analysis of the structure of Navajo prayer showed that “prayers are 
not texts; in the Navajo view, they are always acts that are performed 
for someone for some felt need.” One cannot understand words of 
prayer in isolation from their use. This chapter, therefore, analyzes 
the adjurations and incantations of the Hekhalot literature as perfor- 
mances in identifiable contexts. 


'Sam Gill, “One, Two, Three: The Interpretation of Religious Action.” in 
idem, Native American Religious Action: A Performance Approach to Reli- 
gion (Columbia, SC: University of South Carolina, 1987) 151. 
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The first part of this chapter delineates a theoretical basis for the 
performance analysis of the Hekhalot adjurations. Beginning with 
Stanley Tambiah’s definition of ritual as performance (characterized 
by effective speech-acts, staged performance, and indexical values 
attached to the performance), my analysis draws primarily on his 
first two meanings of performance (especially on John L. Austin’s 
theory of speech-acts, and Lawrence Sullivan's formulation of a 
“hermeneutics of performance,” which understands ritual as engaging 
all of the senses).> The second part of this chapter consists of a 
performance analysis of selected Hekhalot adjurations including: ad- 
jurations to retain one’s learning (Sar ha-Torah); rituals to bring an- 
gels down from heaven; dream-revelation adjurations; the adjuration 
at the climax of the ascent account of Hekhalot Zutarti; and Sheva‘ 
Zutarti, a text that combines formulas of prayer and adjuration for the 
purpose of healing and exorcism. 


THEORETICAL APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF 
ADJURATIONS AS PERFORMANCE 

Stanley Tambiah’s definition of ritual delineates several levels of 
performance that potentially apply to the analysis of the Hekhalot 
adjurations. Ritual is: 


[A] culturally constructed system of symbolic communication. It 
is constituted of patterned and ordered sequences of words and 
acts, often expressed in multiple media, whose content and ar- 
rangement are characterized in varying degree by formality (con- 
ventionality), stereotypy (rigidity), condensation (fusion), and 
redundancy (repetition). Ritual action in its constitutive features 
is performative in these three senses: in the Austinian sense of 
performative, wherein saying something is also doing something 
as a conventional act; in the quite different sense of a staged 
performance that uses multiple media by which the participants 
experience the event intensively; and in the sense of indexical 


“Stanley Tambiah, “A Performative Approach to Ritual,” in idem, Culture, 
Thought, and Social Action: An Anthropological Perspective (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1985) 128. 

5. L. Austin, How to Do Things with Words, ed. James O. Urmson and 
Marina Sbisa (2d ed.; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1975); Lawrence 
Sullivan, “Sound and Senses: Toward a Hermeneutic of Performance,” His- 
tory of Religions 26 (1986) 1-33. 
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values—I derive this concept from Peirce—being attached to and 
inferred by actors during the performance. 


Tambiah’s definition of ritual emphasizes three elements: cultural 
construction, patterned and ordered sequences of words and acts, and 
performance. My use of this definition concentrates on the third ele- 
ment, especially on the first two types that Tambiah discusses, but 
also attends to the other two elements. To understand how the Hekhalot 
adjurations work as performance, it is necessary to know both the 
framework within which they act (what Tambiah calls “cosmology”) 
and the sequence of words and actions that constitute the ritual itself. 
My ai jis of the Hekhalot adjurations thus draws on all three parts 
of Tambiah’s definition by showing how the “patterned and ordered 
sequences of words and acts” structure the performance of the adju- 
rations in several senses. I shall focus on how the words of the ad- 
jurations work in the ritual, and on how the adept’s staging for the 
performance of the adjuration both sets up the necessary precondi- 
tions for its success and functions as an integral part of it. 


Cosmology 


Rituals work within the constructs of a given cosmology.” Accord- 
ing to Tambiah, cosmology is the “body of conceptions that enumer- 
ate and classify the phenomena that compose the universe as an ordered 
whole and the norms and processes that govern These concep- 
tions include legal and political conventions and social class rela- 
tions, as well as religious beliefs. Any society insists that its members 
unconditionally accept its cosmology, which consists of “conceptions 
that cannot be subject to the criterion of independent validating expe- 
rience.”® Such conceptions may include: postulates of the relation- 
ships between life and death, between “this world” and an “other 
world” (the realms of the gods and ancestors), or between humans 
and animals—in short, “the predication of a morally evaluated hierachy 
of all creatures that make up the cosmos and the transactions between 
them.”!° Those operating within a cosmology do not consider its truth 


Tambiah, “A Performative Approach to Ritual,” 128. 
Tbid., 129. 

SIbid., 130. 

%Ibid., 131. 
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to be a matter of personal opinion, but rather an objective description 
of the universe.'' Cosmological constructs underlie rites, which in 
turn enact cosmological conceptions.'? The goal of ritual, that is to 
say, is mediation among the culturally distinguished agents, levels, 
domains, and events that form the cosmology.!? 

In order to understand the Hekhalot rituals (and especially to un- 
derstand how they were effective), it is thus necessary first to under- 
stand the worldview which the practitioners embraced. The culture 
that composed and used these adjurations saw an intimate connection 
between the human and divine realms.'* Society extended beyond 
humanity to include angels (and in principle demons, who do not, 
however, feature prominently in the Hekhalot texts) and God. Ritual 
utterances could thus have an effect on extrahuman hierarchies. Popu- 
lating the divine/angelic hierarchy were: (1) God, the creator of ev- 
erything; (2) the divine names by which God created even the angels 
and the divine throne;!5 (3) the highest ranking angels, including the 
Sar ha-Panim, the Sar ha-Torah, and their names; (4) angels of lower 
rank, such as the “princes of fear,” whose commission is to attack 
those unworthy of “making theurgic use” of the angels;!6 (5) the man 
with the requisite knowledge and (sometimes) purity to use the names 
that effected creation to compel the Sar ha-Panim, the Sar ha-Torah, 
or other angels to do his will; and (6) women, impure men, and those 
lacking sufficient knowledge of the names to perform adjurations. To 
put it another way, the social world of the adjurer embraced not only 
(presumably) mystical circles, the larger Jewish community, and then 
the still larger non-Jewish community, but also the supernal and de- 
monic realms.'7 This view of the world permitted both ascents to the 
merkabah and adjurations of angels to descend from heaven. 


‘Clifford Geertz, “Religion as a Cultural System,” in idem, The Interpre- 
tation of Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 1973) 90. 

"Tambiah, “A Performative Approach to Ritual,” 130. 

'Ibid., 131. 

\“See the discussion in Chapter 1, above. 

'SSchafer, Synopse, §§634, 637, 659. These names include both the 
tetragrammaton itself and names which combine its letters with other letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet. 

‘Schafer, Synopse, §624. 

"Jacob Neusner, Wonder-Working Lawyers, 46-70, 190-223. See, for 
example, b. Berakhot 6b, on methods for seeing demons. 
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Verbal exercise of power in human institutions (for example, a 
king summoning a subject into his presence) provide an analogy for 
the types of acts which people with sufficient power can command 
angels to do. Extrahuman society is not unlike human society; laws 
and modes of operation which work in the latter also serve well in the 
former. Humans can interact with the denizens of the extrahuman 
world as they might with other humans. An example from texts re- 
lated to the Hekhalot corpus shows this analogy even more clearly. In 
sixth century CE Babylonian apotropaic bowl incantations, the rela- 
tionships among persons form an exact replica of those between hu- 
mans and demons; words that have power in human interaction also 
work against the demons. In one formulation popular among the au- 
thors of the bowl texts, the words of the Jewish divorce document 
(get) serve to exorcise the demons.'® The unwanted attentions of the 
demons (both male and female) resemble a marriage that the human 
partner (again, either male or female) can dissolve by pronouncing 
the words of the get against them. 


Patterned Sequences 


According to Tambiah, one of the important features of ritual is 
redundancy.'? This repetition may take several forms: (1) repetition 
of the same sequence of words and actions in ritual, (2) parallelism 
of two elements, or “recurrent returns,” which exhibit a relation of 
symmetry between the two halves of the pair, and (3) formulas or 
“repeated word groups” that express a key idea.” By stacking parallel 
couplets, ritual extends and embellishes texts, explores the nuances of 
multivocal meanings, 


and from the point of view of performative efficacy the structure 
of the entire recursive recitation may be seen as an iconic ana- 
logue of the cycles of creations of the cosmic order in their 
temporal and spatial regularity and cumulative effect.?" 


The Hekhalot adjurations, I will argue, feature prominently repetition 
and redundancy, just as one would expect from Tambiah’s defini- 


owl texts 8 and 17 
139. 
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tion. The adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, for instance, interweaves 
four separate calls to that angel by his own name with four adjura- 
tions of him by the names of God. Each call or adjuration incorpo- 
rates many nearly identical phrases intended to attract the angel's 
attention and then to constrain him to do the adjurer’s will. Another 
type of redundancy in the Hekhalot adjurations is their monotonous 
repetition of supernatural names.*> Tambiah denotes this feature of 
rituals as “ritual involution,” by which he means the prolonged elabo- 
ration of ritual action out of a limited number of “technical” devices 
and stylistic commonplaces, the sheer uniformity of which renders the 
rite more efficacious.* This seems to be the principle behind the 
repeated calls to and adjurations of the Sar ha-Panim. If just one call 
and one adjuration are ineffective in manipulating the angel, two or 
three or four finally allow the adjurer to accumulate enough power to 
bend him to his will. Ritual involution is thus involved in the “ex- 
pression, realization, and exercise of power,” as Tambiah puts it,25 
insofar as it expresses “ritual’s duplex existence, as an entity that 
symbolically and/or iconically represents the cosmos and at the same 
time indexically legitimates and realizes social hierarchies.” In the 
Hekhalot adjurations, then, the adjurer repeats the elaborate stereo- 
typed formulas of the adjuration and thus exercises power over both 
his reputed superiors in the celestial hierarchy (the Sar ha-Torah or 
the Sar ha-Panim) and over other persons who lack his access to the 
supernatural knowledge of Torah or angelic wisdom. 


Speech-Act Theory 


The speech act theory of John L. Austin is an important underpii 
ning of the performative component of Tambiah's definition of ritu: 
According to Austin, verbal utterances do not merely describe a 


2¢e also Naomi Janowitz (The Poetics of Ascent, 83-99) for an analysis 
of just these features in an ascent text. 

2The first paragraph of Sheva‘ Zutarti, for example, directs the adjurer to 
say the “Holy” twelve times and the divine name “Yah” ten times. 

2%Tambiah, “A Performative Approach to Ritual,” 153. Tambiah holds “peas- 
ant inventiveness” and “peasant tedium” responsible for such a prolongation 
of ritual, but it seems to me, based on examination of the Hekhalot adjura- 
tions, other incantations from the same period, and of the Jewish liturgy (par- 
ticularly on holy days like Yom Kippur) that the length and repetitiveness of 
such rituals do not necessarily arise in a particular class. The Jewish rituals 
in their rabbinic form originated in a learned, scribal class. 

ybid., 155. 
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tion—they perform actions.?” Speech acts are performative in three 
separate but overlapping senses: as locutionary acts, illocutionary acts, 
and perlocutionary acts. A “locutionary act” is the act of saying 
something: making noises that are words in a certain grammatical 
construction that can have a meaning. Any verbal utterance “does 
something,” in this sense.?? The question is whether or not it does 
more than that. An “illocutionary act” is the performance of an act in 
saying something.» It is an act done in conformity with a conven- 
tion.?! “Something happens” when one performs an illocutionary act 
because the act occurs within an already established framework in 
words have an effect. Austin describes this framework as the 
“felicitious conditions.”>? Words fail to achieve their goal when the 
speaker does not meet these conditions. A “perlocutionary act,” mean- 
while, is one which intentionally produces certain consequential ef- 
fects upon the feelings, thoughts, or actions of the audience, the 
speaker, or other persons.>? It is not a conventional act. Some brief 
examples may make these distinctions clearer: A locution is “He said 
that... "; An illocution is “He argued that A perlocution is “He 


27My discussion relies upon J. L. Austin's How to Do Things with Words. 

2 Austin's discussion began with the analytical philosophical problem of 
the criteria for judging whether a certain statement was “true” or “false.” He 
realized that such a discussion ignored a large class of utterances that patently 
are not subject to such a judgment (e.g., “let's go outside now"). Thus, Austin 
began with a distinction between “constative” utterances, statements that can 
be true or false, and “performative” utterances that do something. Even this 
distinction still valued the constative utterances as more philosophically rel- 
evant than performative utterances (see Austin, How to Do Things with Words, 
chap. 1). Upon further reflection, however, Austin ended up putting all utter- 
ances (even those originally considered “constative”) in the category of 
“performative.” As Stanley Fish says, “The class of exceptions thus swallows 
the supposedly normative class, and as a result the objectively descriptive 
language unattached to situations and purposes that was traditionally at the 
center of linguistic philosophy is shown to be a fiction” (Stanley Fish, “How 
to Do Things with Austin and Searle: Speech-Act and Literary Criticism,” in 
idem, Is There a Text in this Class? The Authority of Interpretive Communi- 
ties (Cambridge: Harvard, 1980] 231). 
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convinced me that. . . .”*4 A difference in emphasis exists between 
illocutionary and perlocutionary acts: the former focuses on one 
person's action, and the latter on how that action has an effect on 
others. Compare, for example, the difference between: “I argue that X 
is true” and “I persuaded them that X was true.” Even if argument 
does not convince the audience, in arguing I did, in fact, perform an act. 

Illocutionary acts have most interested anthropologists and schol- 
ars of religion because this rubric captures the many important human 
phenomena in which saying something does something. John Searle's 
further development of speech-act theory distinguishes among five 
general classes of “illocutionary forces of an utterance”:°> (1) 
assertives—“which commit the speaker to something's being the case, 
to the truth of the expressed proposition”; (2) directives—‘“attempts 
by the speaker to get the hearer to do something,” even if they “may 
be very modest ‘attempts’ as when I invite you to do it [some action] 
or suggest that you do it, or they may be very fierce attempts as when 
insist that you do it";26 (3) commissives—promises to do something; 
(4) expressives—expressions of a psychological state about a known 
state of affairs; and (5) declarations—as “cases where one brings a 
state of affairs into existence by declaring it to exist,” “declarations 
bring about some alteration in the status or condition of the referred 
to object or objects solely in virtue of the fact that the declaration has 
been successfully performed. . . "37 (examples might be “I resign,” 
“You're fired,” or “War is declared”). 

Performative utterances work only if one speaks them under the 
proper circumstances. Analysis of these circumstances is where Austin’s 
theory is most useful for the analysis of ritual practices, and not 
coincidentally because it converges with Tambiah’s framing of ritual 
within a particular cosmology. Rituals, including those of the Hekhalot 
texts, must take place in certain circumstances in order to work.*® 


., 150-151. Austin changes his terminology from “illocutionary act” 
to “illocutionary forces” in order to refer to the general type of force of a verb 
in a particular category; cf. John Searle, “A Taxonomy of Illocutionary Acts” 
in idem, Expression and Meaning: Studies in the Theory of Speech Acts (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979) 12-20. 

36Searle, “A Taxonomy of Illocutionary Acts,” 13. 

SIbid., 17. 

38See Austin’s references to the utility of his conditions with reference to 
discussion of rituals (How to Do Things with Words, 19 and 25). 
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According to Searle, too, a “system of constitutive rules” undergirds 
and, indeed, creates an institution, and only by obeying rules of the 
institution can one act in a felicitious manner that will allow one to 
succeed in doing something.?? Tambiah’s category “cosmology” sup- 
plies the circumstances for ritual. A ritual works not only within a 
specific institution (such as marriage), but also within a whole cos- 
mological network of institutions, symbols, and beliefs of which a 
single institution is a part. The blessings said Jewish wedding, 
for example, not only refer to the of a specific man and woman, 
but they also link the particular wedding to the events of creation and 
the joining of the first man and woman.” 

Austin describes six conditions governing the successful operation 
of a “highly developed explicit performative,” and he labels the con- 
comitant errors in performance the doctrine of the “infelicities.” (The 
infelicities can mar any ritual act, even a nonverbal one.)*! The six 
conditions are as follows: 

* (Al) “There must exist an accepted conventional procedure hav- 
ing a certain conventional effect, that procedure to include the utter- 
ing of certain words by certain persons in certain circumstances.” An 
example of an “accepted conventional procedure” would be the wed- 
ding ceremony. 

+ (A2) “The particular persons and circumstances in a given case 
must be appropriate for the invocation of the particular procedure 
invoked.” For an American wedding, there must be a legally licensed 
officiant, and the two participants must be single, over a fixed age, 
etc. 

+ (B1-2) “The procedure must be executed by all participants both 
[B1] correctly and [B2] completely.” 

+ (Cl-2) “Where, as often, the procedure is designed for use by 
persons having certain thoughts or feelings, or for the inauguration of 
certain consequential conduct on the part of any participant, then a 
person participating in and so invoking the procedure must in fact 
[C1] have those thoughts or feelings, and the participants must intend 


39John Searle, Speech Acts: An Essay in the Philosophy of Language (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press. 1969) 51-52 

“See, for example, the sixth wedding blessing: “Give abundant joy to 
these loving companions, as you gladdened your creation of old in the Garden 
of Eden. Blessed are you, Lord, who gives joy to groom and bride.” (noon noo 
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so to conduct themselves, and further [C2] must actually so conduct 
themselves subsequently.” 

This brief enumeration of Austin’s requirements does not consider 
some of the thornier questions that his analysis raises. Some scholars 
have faulted Austin’s insistence on the necessity of the ritualist’s hold- 
ing certain thoughts or feelings during a procedure, because of the 
difficulty of ascertaining a person's inner state at any given moment.? 
This criticism is relevant for the analysis of the Hekhalot adjurations, 
which provide no information about the expected or real state of mind 
of the adjurer. They only give information on the state of purity that 
the adjurer must attain, where he must recite the adjuration, and the 
words he is to utter.“ It may be possible to extrapolate from words 
or acts to the adept's state of mind at the time of uttering the adju- 
ration, but the texts themselves provide no explicit evidence. Gill 
observes in his discussion of Navajo prayer that “the participants. . . must 
have proper and serious intentions. They must demonstrate these in- 
tentions by observing specific dietary and social restrictions before, 
during, and after the performance of the ceremonial."*5 Observers 
have access to the “serious intentions” of the participants only through 
the latter's actions; knowing their “true” intentions through direct 
examination of inner feelings is impossible. In fact, one might say (in 
keeping with speech-act theory) that in ritual only a conventional 
connection exists between intention and action (whether verbal or 
physical); certain words or actions are taken to demonstrate “serious 
intentions” by convention, but one cannot assume that those who speak 
or act felicitously always have serious intentions at that moment in 
their innermost hearts. As Tambiah says, 


Rituals as conventionalized behavior are not designed or meant 
to express the intentions, emotions, and states of mind of indi- 
viduals in a direct, spontaneous, and ‘natural’ way. . . . Stereo- 


“Ibid., 14-15. 

“See, e.g., Jacques Derrida, Limited Inc. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1977); Stanley Fish, “How to Do Things with Austin and Searle,” 
197-245. 

“(The adjurations do not always give information on the circumstances; 
see my analysis of the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah” on pp. 176-203 
below. 

“5Sam Gill, “Prayer as Person: The Performative Force in Navajo Prayer 
Acts.” History of Religions 17 (1977) 155 
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typed conventions in this sense act at a second or further re- 
move; they code not intentions but ‘simulations’ of intentions.“° 


Staged Performance 


The second sense in which Tambiah sees ritual as performative is 
as a “dramatic actualization whose distinctive structure including its 
stereotypy and redundancy has something to do with the production 
of a sense of heightened and intensified and fused communication.”*7 
The objective of this intensification is transportation into a supranormal, 
transcendental state of consciousness.* One of the Hekhalot adjur: 
tions claims that humans can enter a paranormal state as a result of 
being adjured. In this adjuration, R. Ishmael cannot remember what 
he has studied from one day to the next.4? R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah, 
his teacher, adjures him by several divine names, whereupon R. Ishmael 
states, 


When I heard this great secret, my eyes were enlightened, and 
everything which I heard—Bible, mishnah, everything—I did not 
forget them anymore, and the world became new for me in purity, 
and it was as if I came from a new world.*° 


R. Ishmael reaches a new state of purity and enlightenment through 
adjuration. 

In accordance with his insistence on the formalism of ritual, in 
which participants engage not raw emotions but “articulated” feelings 
and gestures, Tambiah believes that repetition of verbal formulas (as, 
for example, in the Hekhalot adjurations) serves to transport persons 
into a trance state 


not by a direct assault on the actor’s senses and inflicting an 
immense psychic toll on him or her, but by a more indirect 
conventional illocutionary employment of them as instruments 
of passage and as triggering mechanisms.*! 


“©Tambiah, “A Performative Approach to Ritual,” 132. 
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In cases of mediumship and spirit possession (comparable to the 
Hekhalot revelation-adjurations), the entry into the trance state is a 
“conventional” act of passage which one marks by enacting a cultur- 
ally defined ritual sequence. Upon reaching the supranormal state, the 
medium can experience convulsions or speak in tongues. This behav- 
ior takes shape with an eye toward cultural expectations of how the 
“invasion of the other world manifests itself in the human vessel.”5? 
Tambiah thus understands the attainment of paranormal states to be 
the result of the formal characteristics of ritual, rather than, for ex- 
ample, merely the psychological consequence of prolonged chanting 
or fasting and sensory deprivation. Within the context of a ritual with 
defined goals and expectations, fasting and sensory deprivation could 
lead to religious transformation, rather than to the acute misery that 
these conditions might induce in a person who is, for example, being 
held hostage. 

Tambiah’s second sense of “performative” gains illumination from 
Lawrence Sullivan's discussion of the “hermeneutics of performance,” 
and especially from his emphasis on the involvement of the different 
senses in the action of ritual. Sullivan argues that “all successful and 
enlightening theories of performance are attempts to delineate, ana- 
lyze, or interpret the specific quality of knowledge that underlies human 
action during cultural performance.”*? One characteristic of tl 
ity of knowledge” is synesthesia, which Sullivan defines as the “unity 
of the senses.” According to Sullivan, 


performance displays the symbolic expressions of synesthesia as 
it is imagined in a culture. In doing so, it renders perceptible a 
symbolism of the unity of the senses. The symbolic experience 
of the unity of the senses enables a culture to entertain itself 
with the idea of the unity of meaning.** 


Ritual performance typically floods all the senses with redundant 
messages.®° Sullivan discusses several South American societies in 
which “the performance of specific sounds constitutes the conditions 
of specific cultures. Sound identifies and gives shape to societal val- 


22Ibid., 386, n. 30. 
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ues and structures.”% The particularly evocative myth of the origins 
of sound that the Baniwa of the Rio Negro River region in Northwest 
Amazon tell portrays Kuai, the primordial being, as having “extruded 
sounds from his body passages as his shape changed.”5” He was the 
“first embodied being with passages. Therefore, he was the first being 
to pass through the moments of birth, growth, and death.”58 When he 
dies, 


he lets loose the sounds of songs through his body orifices. In 
fact, all the parts of his body make noises, which become the 
sounds performed by all creation. . . . In the Baniwa case, sound 
is the effluvium from passage; the innards of primordial being 
excreted into the performative time frame of this staged world. . . . 
Performing the sounds first put forth by one body as it took on 
distinct forms in the passage of time, human songs, like the - 
other effluvia passed through human body passages (e.g., gas, 
feces, tears, semen, blood, breath), provide substantial proof of 
the changes provoked by the passing of time. In fact, the musi- 
cal performances during festivals and rites of passage bring about 
the very changes that the songs signify.*? 


In this case, the creation and audition of sound are the elements in 
performance that can change human life. Other rituals can stimulate 
other senses, or all of them. This aspect of performance takes shape 
in the Hekhalot adjurations in the ascetic restrictions that affect sev- 
eral of the senses. The following discussion, therefore, employs this 
sense of performative to analyze how the preparations and the enact- 
ment of the ritual itself engage the different senses by using multiple 
media to create a sensible whole. 


PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS OF SELECTED 
ADJURATIONS 

I shall now examine four groups of adjurations through the lens of 
performance theory. The treatment of each adjuration includes at least 
two elements: (1) a brief examination of the textual issues (i.c., 
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manuscripts, variants, redaction), and (2) a longer analysis of each 
adjuration as performance. For several of the adjurations I also deal 
with other important issues. The texts under consideration include: 

* (1) The adjuration for learning in the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. 
ha-Qanah,”™ along with similar Sar ha-Torah adjurations.®! This analy- 
sis addresses the crucial question of whether these texts are instruc- 
tions for adjurations or purely literary documents; a performance 
analysis of the Sar ha-Torah rituals follows. 

* (2) Revelation-adjurations, including one to bring down the Sar 
ha-Torah in the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah,”® those of the 
Sar ha-Panim and Malakh ha-Panim in Ma‘aseh Merkabah,® the 
adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim,™ and adjurations for dream revela- 
tions.® I analyse these texts first and foremost as performances. My 
analysis of Ma‘aseh Merkabah also examines the connection between 
prayer and adjuration. In addition, I analyze the different recensions 
of the manuscripts of the dream-revelation texts as separate perfor- 
mances of the instructions for adjurations. 

* (3) An adjuration linked to the ascent to the merkabah; my 
analysis discusses the combined ritual performance of ascent and 
adjuration. 

* (4) Sheva‘ Zutarti, a text that combines prayer and adjuration. 
The analysis of this text begins with a discussion of literary critical 
issues, and then goes on to examine the structure and content of the 
adjurations, concluding with a performative analysis of how Sheva‘ 
Zutarti combines adjuration and prayer. 

The discussion of the first text, from the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah 
b. ha-Qanah,” raises the question of whether the nature of the evi- 
dence warrants an analysis of the adjurations as performances.®” One 


“Schafer, Synopse, §§307-14. 
§278-80, 297-306, 675-90, and idem, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 
§307-14. 
., §§560-69. 

“Ibid., §§623-39 

“SIbid., §§501, 502-7, 517, and parallels in Mss Oxford 1531 (Michael 9) 
and Sassoon 290. 

“Ibid., §§417-19. 

7See the discussion in chapter 1 above of Peter Schafer’s statement that it 
is “improbable that we can get behind the literary state of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture to Merkavah mysticism as an ecstatic phenomenon” (“The Aim and Pur- 
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might offer the objection that the Hekhalot adjurations can only be 
analyzed as texts; they are not ceremonies or rituals subject to obser- 
vation by an anthropologist. What proof do modern researchers have 
that these texts reflect rituals in which people actually engaged? No 
reliable first-person accounts by those who might have enacted these 
rituals survive; all that exist are pseudepigraphic narratives of R. Aqiba 
and R. Ishmael doing these rituals. 

These objections deserve serious consideration. Many of the 
Hekhalot adjurations occur within a narrative context. In several cases, 
the partial or complete text of the adjuration appears as part of a 
discussion between two or more rabbis, or as instructions by an anony- 
mous narrrator to “one” or to a “student of the wise” (aon Ton). 
This style complicates any study of the purposes of the adjurations. 
If they were intended for use, why did their composers place them in 
a narrative framework? If, on the other hand, they are only literary 
formulations, then what was their purpose? Because of these ques- 
tions, one must not assume that the texts are univocally either reports 
of rituals or instructions for the performance of rituals. 

For these reasons, one must examine the adjurations within their 
narrative contexts to discover how to “read” them. Such an analysis 
does not take the pseudepigraphic narratives at face value, that is, as 
factual descriptions of rituals that R. Aqiba or R. Ishmael performed. 
Rather, it understands that these narratives present the rabbis as rel 
gious archetypes and exemplars for engaging in adjurational prac- 
tices. This analysis looks, moreover, for clues to the use, appropriate 
setting, and preparations for an adjuration. One aspect of my analysis 
thus demands a real sensitivity to the clues to their use in the texts 
themselves. Study of this type cannot offer unassailable proof that 
anyone ever performed such adjurations; it offers instead only the 
probability that the texts give instructions for how to perform such 
adjurations. To work toward establishing probability, I shall analyze 


pose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” in idem, Hekhalot-Studien, 294). While I do 
not maintain that the adjurations of the Hekhalot literature necessarily reflect 
ecstatic experiences, I do argue that they are instructions for acts to be per- 
formed, and are not “merely literary.” I agree with Schafer that they are “in: 
structions, formulas that can be passed on and repeated as often as desired” 
(294). 

StSchafer, Synopse, §314. 

“Ibid., §310. 
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in detail one adjuration in its narrative context (the adjuration for 
learning in “The Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah”) and show 
how it instructs the reader in performing the adjuration.” My analysis 
of subsequent adjurations builds upon what I have learned from this 
first one and notes those points where the text is instructing the reader 
in what to do. 


An Adjuration for Learning: “The Chapter of Rabbi 
Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah””! 


Introduction: The text under consideration belongs to the larger 
Sar ha-Torah complex of traditions, which occur in several macroforms 
of the Hekhalot literature; they include narratives about Israel's re- 
ceiving the Torah to learn by adjuration, stories about students who 
forget what they have learned, instructions for adjurational rituals, 
and the texts of adjurations themselves.”? Contemporary scholars of 
the Hekhalot literature such as David Halperin and Peter Schafer have 
focused on these traditions as the key to unlocking the nature and 
purpose of the Hekhalot literature (in contrast to Gershom Scholem's 
and Ithamar Gruenwald’s focus on the heavenly ascent as the genera- 
tive element of the Hekhalot texts). In concentrating their analysis 
‘on the narratives associated with the Sar ha-Torah traditions, Halperin and 
‘Schafer emphasized especially the long narrative in Hekhalot Rabbati 
about how God gave Israel the Torah and promised that they could 
learn it by adjuring the Princes of the Torah.” In contrast to Schafer 
and Halperin, my interest in these traditions focuses mainly on stories 
and instructions for adjurations and the texts of the adjurations them- 
selves. I analyze the individual texts on the “micro” rather than the 
“macro” level of Halperin and Schafer, and on that level, try to see 
how they relate to other adjurations. In this section, therefore, I con- 
centrate on analyzing the adjurations themselves, the instructions for 
them, and the ascetic preparations that necessarily precede them. 
Although my analysis is on a smaller scale than that of Halperin or 


TIbid., §§307-12, Ms Vatican. 

bid. 

7For a survey of the various Sar ha-Torah adjurations, see Chapter 2, pp. 
87, 89-90 above. 

™3For a survey of the opinions on the meaning of the Sar ha-Torah tradi- 
tions, see Chapter 1. 

USchafer, Synopse, §§297-306. See the further discussions in Schafer, 
“The Aim and Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 277-95, and David Halperin, 
Faces of the Chariot, 359-455. 
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Schafer, its boundaries are broader than just the texts of the adjura- 
tions themselves. By bringing to bear the evidence of the historical 
and literary analysis of the ascetic preparations (compare Chapter 3), 
T hope to illuminate some of the symbolic meanings of the actions 
associated with the adjurations. 

The “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah”’S includes both narra- 
tives about its namesake and R. Ishmael and instructions for adjura- 
tions to retain one’s learning and induce the Sar ha-Torah 
from heaven. The narrative recounts two stories about the rabbis: | 
first is R. Nehuniah’s adjuration of R. Ishmael, who thereby stopped 
forgetting his lessons, and the second is how R. Ishmael learned to 
draw down the Sar ha-Torah. Because this document includes both 
narratives about rabbis adjuring and instructions on how to do the 
same, I have chosen it as a test case to investigate how adjurations 
become embedded in a literary framework. In this section, then, I 
shall focus on the first adjuration, whose purpose is to retain one's 
learning; the treatment of the second adjuration appears in the later 
analysis of the revelation-adjurations. I shall turn next to other Sar 
ha-Torah texts in order to discover the range of practices that the 
Hekhalot tradents associated with adjurations for learning. 

he “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah” as it now exists is a 
composite of several different traditions that have parallels in other 
macroforms. It belongs to none of the delimited “works” of the 
Hekhalot literature, although it directly follows the end of Hekhalot 
Rabbati in the Vatican manuscript. Its editor was apparently someone 
aware of a number of similar but different traditions about adjurations 
for learning and for descent of angels. Although the “Chapter” offers 
versions of those traditions like those found in the other manuscripts 
and the other “works,” its versions are still unique.” 

Literary and Performance Analysis of the Adjuration for Learn- 
ing: Literary Work or Instructions for Adjuration? The discussion 
of this text begins by positing that it is a literary text, not a literal 
account of an adjuration by the putative protagonists. I wish to deter- 
mine if the text instructs the reader on how to perform the adjuration, 


7Schafer, Synopse, §§307-14, Ms Vatican 

76The “Chapter” occurs only in Ms Vatican 228, but it contains passages 
with parallels elsewhere. §§278-79 and 677-78 closely parallel §§308-9 (al- 
though with not inconsequential variation); §680 parallels the end of §309, 
§682 the first part of §310, §681 (the counting section) the counting instruc- 
tions of §310, and §560 and §565 (and the “danger motif” of §623; these 
sections give instructions for ascetic preparations and refer to the descent of 
the angel) parallel §§313-14 quite closely. The Geniza fragment G-19 seems 
to be yet another recension of this material. It does not include the account of 
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or only tells a story about how rabbis of the past did so. Through 
close reading of the text, I notice where the narrator tells a story 
about ancient rabbis, and then where the narrator's program shifts to 
giving directions to the reader. This close reading employs modern 
narrative and reader-response theory. 


R. Nehuniah’s adjuration of R. Ishmael; instead it begins with ascetic direc- 
tions, then goes on to the adjuration itself (thus paralleling Ms Vatican at C- 
E, although Ms Vatican does not include ascetic directions, unlike all the other 
sets of directions). 

‘The account of R. Nehuniah saving R. Ishmael from the distress of forget- 
ting exists in three places (§§278-80, 677-79, and 308-9). The first location 
occurs in Hekhalot Rabati, where it only occurs in two of the manuscripts 
printed in Schafer’s Synopse, MS M22 and Ms Budapest. The latter labels it 
porn, “addition,” while ms M22 does not. Ms Budapest also includes a section 
not found in Ms M22, §280, which equals §679. In both manuscripts it occurs 
directly before the Sar ha-Torah section. (All of the manuscripts begin with 
Sar ha-Torah material at §281). In this context it does indeed appear to be an 
“addition,” without a close relation to either the material before or after it. In 
Ms Vatican §§307-14 and in Merkabah Rabbah §§675-90, however, it ap- 
pears in a larger block of Sar ha-Torah material as part of instructions which 
follow on how to adjure (§310 and §§681-84). 

The Merkabah Rabbah recension concentrates on learning the Torah by 
adjuration, the Ma‘aseh Merkabah recension on adjuring the angel to descend 
(although see §564, which discusses the “acquisition of wisdom”), and the 
“Chapter of R. Ishmael” combines these two themes, though still keeping 
them distinct. At least two techniques of angelic adjuration apparently ex- 
isted: one by angelic names to learn the Torah, and the second by divine and 
angelic names to bring angels down from heaven for a variety of purposes. 
‘These two techniques could occur in isolation (as in §623 or the Sar ha-Torah 
material of Hekhalot Rabati) or together (“Chapters of R. Ishmael” or Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah §§560-69). 

‘Another Sar ha-Torah passage occurs at the end of Hekhalot Rabati, §§281- 
306. The ritual for the cultivation of the angel occurs in §§299-304. This 
ritual includes ascetic preparations, much like those attested elsewhere, and 
adjurations of the Princes of the Torah. The adjurational practice is different 
from that specified in the passages I previously discussed, particularly in the 
names of the angels. It also does not include the instructions to repeat the 
names one hundred and eleven times. The rewards, though, are much the same 
as in other passages: “At the end of twelve days, he will go out with every 
aspect of Torah which he seeks, whether it is Bible or mishnah or gazing at 
the merkabah” (§303). 

There are also other practices associated with Sar ha-Torah traditions, 
some found in the Hekhalot manuscripts and others in later manuscripts, which 
seem to represent a continuing tradition of adjuration. For examples of other 
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Modern literary theory distinguishes between the form (“discourse”) 
and the content (“story”) of the literary work.”’ Plot, setting, charac- 
terization, and timing define the “story,” while the way in which the 
author tells the story (the roles of the narrator and narratee, the point 
of view, the types of narration) comprise the “discourse.” Narrative 
critics refer to the several roles that author and reader play to explain 
how the message passes between them. The actual author (or authors) 
responsible for the text, and the actual reader (or hearer) of it stand 
outside the world of the story; the implied author and the implied 
reader substitute for them within the story-world. The real author 
generates his implied double to serve as a kind of “textual self,"”® 
that is, to speak indirectly to the reader through his or her narrative 
choices. The implied reader complements the implied author, and is 
“the audience presupposed by the narrative itself.""” The implied 
reader, 


embodies all those predispositions necessary for a literary work 
to exercise its effect—predispositions laid down, not by an 
empirical outside reality, but by the text itself. . . . the implied 
reader as a concept has his roots firmly planted in the structure 
of the text.!? 


adjurations for learning in the Hekhalot manuscripts, see Schafer, Synopse, 
§§336, 337. For examples further afield, see “Sefer ha-Razim” in Ms Sassoon 
290 (pp. 302-311, not the same text as Sefer ha-Razim published by Mordechai 
Margoliot). The beginning of this text is very reminiscent of both the Sar ha- 
Torah adjuration found in Hekhalot Rabbati and the Sar ha-Panim adjuration. 
Gershom Scholem published another Sar ha-Torah text from this same manu- 
script in his article, “Sidre de-Shimmusha Rabba” Tarbiz 16 (1945) 196-209 
[Hebrew]. For discussions of Sar ha-Torah adjurations, see idem, Origins of 
the Kabbalah, ed. R. J. Zwi Werblowsky, trans. by Alan Arkush (Philadel- 
JPS and Princeton University Press, 1987) 240-42; idem, Jewish Gnos- 
ticism, 12-13; Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 359-446; Schafer, “Aim and 
Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 277-95, and Hidden and Manifest God, 
114-15 and 139-66; Michael Swartz, Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 77-90; and 
Ithamar Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 143-46, 169-80, 
184-87. 

Seymour Chatman, Story and Discourse: Narrative Structure in Fiction 
and Film (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1978) 19-22 

“Ibid. 46. 

Ibid. 150. 

*Ibid., 150. 
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The implied reader is a role that the real reader must assume in 
order to understand the work. Wolfgang Iser’s definition of the im- 
plied reader grows out of the idea of the intended reader, who ei 
resents a concept of reconstruction, uncovering the histori: 
dispositions of the reading public at which the author was aiming. car 
Without distinguishing sharply between the two, my discussion refers 
sometimes to the intended reader of the Hekhalot texts in order to 
discover more about the worldview of the contemporary audience of 
the texts, and at other times to the implied reader in order to discover 
the literary competency and range of knowledge that these texts de- 
manded. 

Unlike the implied author and the implied reader, both the narrator 
and the narratee are present in the story, either covertly or overtly. In 
the simplest sense, the narrator is the figure who tells the story, the 
narratee the one who “hears” it. “The most obvious role of the narratee. . . 
is that of relay between the narrator and the reader(s), or rather between 
the author and the reader(s)."** The narrator and the narratee can be 
anonymous, or can appear as characters within the story itself.®? In 
the Hekhalot texts in general, the identity of the narrator shifts from 
a named figure (frequently R. Ishmael) to someone anonymous; in 
this text tl wiedge- 
able voice instructing “a student” or “a sage” on how to perform the 
adjuration. ie 

After an introductory section (A),** the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” 
launches into a narrative of the adjuration (B),®5 in which R. Ishmael 
recounts his great distress at forgetting his learning, his futile at- 
tempts to remedy this failure through fasting and other ascetic exer- 
cises (B.i.), and his subsequent rescue by R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah, 
who takes him to the “chamber of hewn stone” and adjures him by 
the “Great Seal, by the Great Oath.”®* Then his “eyes were enlight- 
ened”®? and he recalled all of his learning (B.ii.). Both R. Ishmael and 


"wolfgang Iser, The Act of Reading (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1978) 34. 

"pid, 21. 

"Gerald Prince, “Introduction to the Study of the Narratee,” in Jane Tompkins, 
ed., Reader-Response Criticism (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1980) 18. 

“Schafer, Synopse, §308. See Appendix C, pp. 412-21, for the text of the 
narrative and adjuration. 

§Sybid., §309. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 
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R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah feature as characters. As the narrator, R. 
Ishmael assumes that the narratee/implied reader knows certain de- 
tails, including the identity of R. Nehuniah and R. Ishmael, the loca- 
tion of the “chamber of hewn stone” (the seat of the Sanhedrin in the 
temple),®* and the relationship of the two rabbis to the temple. Other 
activities or assumptions remain unexplained and thus must have been 
readily comprehensible to the narratee/implied reader: adjuration, the 
identity of the “Great Seal” and the “Great Oath,” and the power of 
names. 

The narratee is ignorant of the problem of R. Ishmael and of R. 
Nehuniah's remedy (adjuration), both of which the text spells out in 
detail. R. Ishmael also needs to mention the effect of the adjuration 
upon him for the benefit of the narratee/implied reader. The text 
makes the further point that R. Ishmael’s asceticism is of no avail, 
while R. Nehuniah’s adjuration brings about the desired effect.” R. 
Ishmael’s journey from ignorance to knowledge models the implied 
readér’s move in the same direction. Just as R. Ishmael, through ad- 
juration, is enlightened, remembers Torah, and enters a new world, so 
too can_the implied reader gain the same attainments.?! The next 


‘He thus apparently knows the rabbinic tradition that the chamber of hewn 
stone served as the seat of the Great Sanhedrin (m. Sanh. 11.2, m. Mid. 5.4; 
cf. Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 376). 

*The text knows the legend found in the Talmud (as well as in other 
Hekhalot texts) that R. Ishmael had been the high priest. See Gershom Scholem, 
Major Trends, 356: “The real Ishmael was still a boy at the time of the de- 
struction of the temple, and it is his father Elisha whom he himself describes 
as High Priest (Tosefta Halla 1, 10). Apparently this description was early 
made to refer to the son. . . . This transformation of Ishmael into a High Priest 
and at the same time a mystic seems likely to have become part of the Talmu- 
dic tradition already in the third or fourth century. . . .” Cf. idem, Jewish 
Gnosticism, 51. 

%A different recension of this text presents a slightly contrasting version 
of the adjuration of R. Ishmael (Schafer, Synopse, §§678-80) and then recom- 
mends a combination of asceticism and adjuration. See below for comparison 
to other Sar ha-Torah adjurations. 

%INaomi Janowitz (Poetics of Ascent, 95) makes the same point about the 
dialogues in Ma‘aseh Merkabah: “by the very reading of the text [the reader] 
becomes the receptive (student) half of the dialogue and his copresence is 
indexed. The questions to ask are both generated and answered for him.” 
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section makes this point explicit by recommending a course of action 
to the narratee/implied reader.” 

The second part of this section” gives an example of a felicitious 
speech-act, informing the implied reader of the optimal circumstances 
for reciting an adjuration and the happy results of doing so. The text 
makes clear both the appropriate person and the appropriate place for 
the felicitious speech act: R. Nehuniah, the teacher of R. Ishmael, and 
the chamber of hewn stone of the temple. The location of the adju- 
ration in the temple appears to be one of the “felicitious circum- 
stances” that enables it to work.™ The effective words are the “Great 
Seal” and “the Great Oath,” consisting of several names, of which 
one, ZBWDYL, is also a name of Metatron’s in section C. 

In sections C-E, the narrator addresses “every student who knows 
that his learning does not remain with him,” and gives instructions for 
adjuring by the names.of Metatron, including direct id 
repeat the names one hundred and eleven times.% Although there is 
no obvious transition marker, the identity of the narrator seems to 
change from R. Ishmael to an anonymous narrator who directly ad- 
dresses a newly foregrounded narratee/implied reader. R. Ishmael does 
fiot recount his personal story; instead, the focus is on the narrator's 
instructions to the narratee. The implied reader knows only that the 
narrator has the information necessary for the narratee. The narratee 
for his part, is “every student who knows that his learning does not 
remain with him.” He i man,” (G7) and “the one who adjures” 
(3007). The setting lacks the specificity of the previous section; 
“the student” could be anywhere at any time. There is also a shift in 
roles. In the story of R. Ishmael and R. Nehuniah, the former is the 
passive beneficiary of the latter's adjuration. In this section, however, 
the narrator instructs the narratee to “stand and bless and command 


Schafer, Synopse, §310. 

BIbid., §309. 

Peter Schafer notes in his discussion of the parallel passage in Merkabah 
Rabbah: “We obviously are dealing with a place of revelation, which is con- 
nected with the Holy Spirit or the Shekhinah (cf. sections 297; 202). Here, in 
Merkavah Rabbah, respectively Hekhalot Rabbati, the traditional conception 
of the revelation of the Holy Spirit or the Shekhinah in the temple is trans- 
ferred to the adjuration ritual of the Merkavah mystic” (Hidden and Manifest 
God, 116 n. 128). 

Schafer, Synopse, §310. 

Ibid. 
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and adjure by the name,”®” that is, to read both rabbis’ roles as apply- 
ing to himself: he is both the forgetful student and the sagacious 
master.% . 

The difference between the method that the implied author teaches 
the implied reader (in C) and the technique that R. Nehuniah used on 
R. Ishmael (in B) raises the question of whether speech-act theory is 
adequate to analyze these texts. Speech-act analysis depends upon the 
notion of context; what about a Gane When the requisite content is ho 
longer-avaitabie? The previous section (B) requires that one speak the 
adjuration in the chamber of hewn stone in the temple. Such a de- 
mand is impossible at the time of the implied reader, who lives long 
after 70 CE. In section C, however, the words of the adjuration them- 
selves become more crucial for the implied author than the context of 
their utterance. R. Ishmael’s t-person account demonstrates that 
certain words have power to improve one’s ability to retain knowl- 
edge of T regardless of the context in Which one speaks them.” 
The way in which This passage removes the need for a context for the 
words of adjuration points to a salient attribute of adjurational words: 
they cross boundaries that people try to make for them.'® They have 
a kind of elemental force that no one can tame. 

Section C also focuses on speech-acts: the student should bless, 
command and adjure by the supernatural names. In other adjurations, 
all of these speech-acts have the illocutionary force of commanding 
angels to do-something.'°! This section, however, orders no angel to 
do anything.'°? The student's action consists only of reciting the names 


STIbid. 

984 similar process occurs in the narrative introductions to the hymns in 
Ma‘aseh Merkabah, as Naomi Janowitz notes: “The standard form includes 
the presentation of an outer narrative that introduces the speaker who initiates 
the reader, followed by reports of a dialogue in which the primary speaker 
learns or divulges secrets of ascent” (Poetics of Ascent, 93). 

Other directions for adjurations do, however, assert the importance of 
adjuring under the right conditions (see Schafer, Synopse, §§313-14). 

100See Naomi Janowitz’s (Poetics of Ascent, 90-91) discussion about the 
power of the divine speech, which humans can appropriate. See also 6. Qidd. 
71a. God's name was originally accessible to all; eventually its knowledge 
was restricted due to those who used it wrongly (o's787, whom Rashi defines 
as 003 |"DonwaN, “those who make use of the name” [i.e., for ritual purposes]}) 
God's name was powerful even for the “unworthy. 

'Olschafer, Synopse, §§560-69 and 623 

102See section F, however. for the results of “reciting this great secret.” 
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of Mefafron. The instructions give a fuller version of the names than 
the story does; the latter only hints at what the former fully reveals. 
Section D introduces a new section; the manuscript sets off the 
words “chapter 2,” from the following text. Here, R. Ishmael returns 
as the narrator, and further instructs the narratee/implied reader to 
say the names in section C one hundred and eleven times, counting 
the number of times on his fingers, and never losing count.'°} Again, 
although R. Ishmael formally acts as the narrator, his character re- 
mains undeveloped. This stands out clearly when the narrator says, 
“the one who adjures (y2707) should stand and command by this 
name MRGWBY?L, as in the first chapter, until he comes to ‘long 
suffering and full of mercy.’”!* These words allude to the end of 
chapter 1 of this section, which reads, “long suffering, full of mercy.” 
The illusion of narration by R. Ishmael himself is broken by this 
reference to an element of the text itself (of which both the implied 
and actual reader are aware). At this point the implied author and the 
narrator converge most closely, as do the narratee and the implied 
reader; one can even glimpse an actual author advising an actual 
reader to turn back to the previous section in order to understand the 
directions that he has received. This detail makes this section seem 
more like directions to an actual reader (not just to an implied reader), 
particularly in comparison to the parallel section in Merkabah Rabbah, 
which does not mention turning back to a previous chapter.!°5 
Although this analysis began as a provisional attempt to treat the 
text strictly as a literary artifact “telling a story,” the presence of the 
directions demonstrates that the text is not purel erary, but also 
intends to initiate the reader into a pa sricula practice Wy study re, 
veals two aspects to this part of the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha- 
(1) a story about the relation between learning Torsh_and. 
ind (2) directions to “a student” on how to adjure in order 


103 although the counting praxis seems to interrupt the earlier directions, it 
occurs in almost the same place in the other two recensions as well (G-19 and 
Merkabah Rabbah). The version of G-19 moves more smoothly from the 
adjuration itself to the counting directions. 

'0The German translation refers the reader back to §300, which mentions 
the “thirtieth chapter,” in order to understand the reference to “the previous 
chapter” (Schafer, Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur 2. 305 n. 7). Since 
section E quotes section C verbatim, however, I think that chapter 1 of this 
section of Ms Vatican 228 is the text in question. 

105Tbid., §681 
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not to forget. This text draws a connection between the story and the 
practice. The reader first learns about the relationship between learn- 
ing and adjuration through the story. Only then does he learn what he 
himself should do for ready recollection. The story thus legitimates 
and models the practice. Just as R. Nehuniah adjured R. Ishmael not 
to forget, so too can any student pronounce an adjuration and thereby 
retain his learning.'% This double style of Presentation follows a 
heroes or arche- 


e Sections (F and G) detail the rewards of repeating 
(aw) “this great secret” and instruct the “student of the wise” (robn 
DDN) to “repeat it repetitively” (2702 we m).!° They do not refer 
specifically to the problem of forgetting Torah or its solution through 
adjuration, but nonetheless their use of their term “great secret” con- 
nects them to the preceding section.!® Section F offers other rewards 
for “repeating” the “great secret,” which consists of the same names 
as in section C. Here, however, one must “repeat” the “great secret” 
rather than “bless,” “command,” “adjure,” or count and “bring out” 
the names one hundred and eleven times. 

Do the terms “repeat” or “repeat repetitively” refer to a specific 
practice, and if so is it different from adjuring, commanding, or bless- 
ing? Do these phrases denote actions that could form part of an 


106See Peter Schafer (Hidden and Manifest God, 147), who claims about 
the Sar ha-Torah passages in Ma‘aseh Merkabah that R. Ishmael serves as the 
role model for anyone who adjures the angel and desires to obtain knowledge 
of the Torah. 

107See Sam Gill's analyses of Navajo ceremonials (in Native American 
Religious Action) for examples of this phenomenon, and Mircea Eliade’s model 
of rituals established in primordial time, which are then re-enacted by ordi- 
nary people in historical time, in The Myth of the Eternal Return, Or Cosmos 
and History, Bollingen Series 46; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974) 
2. 

108Schafer, Synopse, §312. 

109s Schafer points out, in the macroform Merkabah Rabbah the term 
“great secret” refers to names of God that can be written down, pronounced, 
or recited a number of times for specific ends (Hidden and Manifest God, 
107-17). One benefit of using the names is the mastery of Torah, as it is here 
in the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah.” As Schafer says, “the knowl- 
edge of the Torah is the result of the use of this mystery” (115 n. 124). He, 
however, believes that the literary units of the “great mystery” and adjuration 
of an angel are separate traditions, which the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” com- 
bines (116 n. 129; 117). One of the parallels to the story of R. Nebuniah and 
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adjurational ritual?!"° To clarify the meaning of moa mm, it is help- 
ful to compare its use in the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” with that in 
other ritual sections of the Hekhalot literature, such as in the Sar ha- 
Torah section of Hekhalot Rabbati, and part of the Shitur Qomah 
traditions.'!! The Sar ha-Torah section of Hekhalot Rabbati uses the 
phrase in directions for how to perform the adjuration for learning: 


He should fix this midrash of the Sar ha-Torah in prayer three times 
every day, after the prayer that he prays from beginning to end. And 
after that he should sit and repeat it repetitively (zc 1H 717), all 
twelve days, days of his fasting, from morning to night, and he 
should not be silent (ovr wn). Every time that he finishes, he 
should stand on his feet and adjure the servants by their king, 
and he should call twelve times to each prince. After that he 
should adjure them by the seal, each one of them.!!2 


R. Ishmael occurs in Merkabah Rabbah. In the “Chapter of R. Nebuniah,” R. 
Ishmael says, “When I heard this great secret, my eyes were enlightened,” 
while in the same story in Merkabah Rabbah, he says "He revealed to me the 
mystery (1"'0) and the secret (1710) of the Torah. Immediately my heart was 
enlightened in the gates of the East, and my eyeballs gazed in the depths and 
the paths of the Torah” (Schafer, Synopse, §678, MS Oxford). Thus the latter 
version specifically refers to the secret of the Torah, while the former refers 
more vaguely to the “great secret.” In the version of Merkabah Rabbah, the 
testimony about the “great secret” follows afterwards: “R. Ishmael said: ‘When 
my ears heard this great secret, the world was changed for me in purity, and 
my heart was as if I came to a new world, and every day it was for my soul 
as if I stood before the Throne of Glory” (Schafer, Synopse, $680, Ms Ox- 
ford). It seems, therefore, that the redactor of the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” 
may have incorporated the theme of the “great secret” into the narrative, while 
in Merkabah Rabbah the themes of the “great secret” and adjuration remained 
more or less separate. 

'0See the discussions of the meaning of these terms by Schafer (“Aim and 
Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 293-94) and Halperin (Faces of the 
Chariot, 372-75), who use them to argue against the mystical quality of the 
Hekhalot texts. My interest here, however, is in determining how these terms 
operate ritually (which does not exclude the possibility of their mystical meaning). 

M1gchafer, Synopse, §§300, 711 

'2]bid., §300, MS Munich 22. The phrase also occurs in Ms Vatican. Michael 
‘Swartz translates the second sentence: “And afterwards, he must sit and repeat 
it for the twelve days of his fast, from morning to evening; he shall not be 
silent at any time” (“The Cultivation of the Prince of the Torah,” in Vincent 
Wimbush, ed., Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiquity: A Sourcebook 
[Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990] 231). 
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These instructions direct the adept to repeat the Sar ha-Torah myth 
three times daily after the regular liturgy of the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions, and only then to call on each angel twelve times and to adjure 
them by God and the “seal.” The repetition of the “midrash” is an 
integral part of the ritual, and in this case the text seems to differen- 
tiate it from the actual adjuration. In the Shi‘ur Qomah traditions, 
meanwhile, R. Ishmael claims, “I and R. Aqiba are agreed on this, 
that everyone who knows the measure of our Creator and the praise 
of the holy one is assured of the world to come, on the condition that 
he repeats it repetitively (m02 wme mw) every day.”"3 The adept 
must both “know the measure and the praise” and continue “repeating 
it” in order to enter into eternal life. In both of these texts, then, 70 
takes on a ritual meaning. This meaning is most obvious in the Sar 
ha-Torah passage of Hekhalot Rabbati, where it is part of a series of 
actions that results in “going forth in any aspect of Torah that he 
likes, whether it be Bible, mishnah, Talmud, or gazing at the 
merkabah.”!'4 

Other appearances of the word mw in the Hekhalot literature also 
link it to a ritual action. The section of Hekhalot Zutarti that gives 
instructions for the ascent to the merkabah and quotes the adjuration 
that the adept says upon reaching the lap of God follows it by saying, 
“This mishnah, repeat it every day after prayer.”"!5 Like the incanta- 
tions of the Sar ha-Torah texts, the ritual takes place within the con- 
text of daily prayer. Another Shitur Qomah passage gives fuller 
instructions for the repeated recitation of the text: “There are those 
who say, the one who repeats (7) this great secret, should pray it 
after the eight blessings that are said above. Before, he should seal 
himself and request mercy, so that he will not be injured; and after- 
wards he should repeat (720").”"' This text enjoins the adept to say 
eight blessings, and then “pray the great secret.” “Prayer” equals 
“repetition.” Another passage seems to equate “repeating the mishnah” 
with using the explicit name of God: “R. Aqiba says, everyone who 
wishes to repeat this Mishnah (1 moo mw>) and to make the name 
explicit in its interpretation (rve3 ov7 9755)."!!7 The practice to 


"'3Schafer, Synopse, §711 

“4Ibid., §303. 

“5]bid., §419: Aden ane cy 523 on (MS Oxford). The 
is the regular daily prayer of the Eighteen Benedictions 

. §709, Ms New York 

id.. §424. 
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which this section refers is the permutation of the divine name or 
other names in order to avert Satan’s accusations. The word “mishnah” 
in this case denotes the powerful names themselves, and not a fixed 
text for study. The connection between “repetition” or “recitation” 
and the name of God also lies behind the repetition of the “great 
secret” in the passages from the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah.” In this 
case the “great secret” is the names of Metafron that the student 
utters in order to retain information. Based on comparisons with other 
Hekhalot passages that use the term “repeating” in a ritual setting, it 
seems likely that the text under consideration also envisages some 
kind of verbal repetition of the names of Metatron. 

A comparison of the meaning of this term in the Hekhalot litera- 
ture with that in rabbinic texts concerned with learning Torah is in- 
structive; learning was not merely a silent practice, but rather, one 
should recite the text aloud as a part of learning it. Studying silently 


led to forgetting one’s le ing. See, for example, the following dis- 


cissi 


Beruriah came upon a student who learned in a whisper (m2 Wp 
nwa). She rebuked him and said to him, “Is it not written, 
‘ordered in all and guarded. If it is ordered in your two hui 
dred and forty-eight limbs, it will be guarded, and if not, it will 
not be guarded 

It is taught: R. Eliezer had a student who studied in a whis- 
per; after three years he forgot his learning. 

. Samuel said to Rav Judah: “Keen scholar, open your 
mouth, Read, open your mouth, study (20), for in this way it 
will be maintained in you and your life will be lengthened, as it 
is said, ‘For they are life to those that find them, and healing to 
all his flesh.’ Do not read, ‘To those that find them,’ ‘To those 
who bring them out by mouth.” 

R. Ami said, “What does it say, ‘It is good that you store 
them inside you, and that all of them be constantly on your 
lips.""2" When are words of Torah good? At the time that you 
store them inside you. And when do you store them inside you? 
When they are constantly on your lips.”!22 


"8. Erubin 53b-54a. 

1192 Sam 23:5. 

20Prov 4:22. 

'21Proy 22:18. 

"Rashi (b. Erubin S4a, ad loc.) comments here: “That you order them and 
bring them out by mouth, not murmuring and whispering (7°93) o20"23 R).”" 
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The student's learning was to be “by mouth,” “constantly on the lips,” 
and not inaudible.!?> Beruriah’s teaching also implicated all of one’s 
limbs in Torah learning. An instruction to “repeat” (nw) a passage, 
in rabbinic terms, would thus imply audible communication. In the 
rabbinic context, this repetition did not necessarily form part of a 
larger ritual, although this same passage does provide evidence that it 
was believed that the recital of Torah aloud was efficacious in healing 
parts of the body, as Samuel's words testify. In the same discussion, 
Joshua b. Levi and R. Hiyya also testify about the healing properties 
of studying Torah aloud:!?4 


R. Joshua b. Levi said, “The one who walks on the way and 
does not have a companion should engage in Torah, as it says, 
“For they are a graceful companion.’ If he suffers in his head, 
he should busy himself with Torah (n71na prom), as it says, ‘For 
they are a graceful wreath upon your head." If he suffers in his 
throat, he should busy himself with Torah, as it says, ‘A neck- 
lace about your throat.’!2” If he suffers in his innards, he should 
busy himself with Torah, as it says, ‘It will be a cure for your 
navel.’ If he suffers in his bones, he should busy himself with 
Torah, as it says, ‘A tonic for your bones.’ If he suffers in his 
whole body, he should busy himself with Torah, as it says, ‘heal- 
ing to all his flesh!" 

R. Judah said in the name of R. Hiyya: “Come and see that 
God's way is not like humans’ way. A person gives a drug to his 
fellow; for this one it is good, for this one it is hard, but God 
is not like this. He gave Torah to Israel, a drug of life to all his 
body, as it says, ‘healing to all his flesh!" 9" 


According to Joshua b. Levi, “busying oneself with Torah” can heal 
every part of the body. R. Judah concurs, saying that the Torah is a 


"236, Erubin 54a. 
241d. 

"5Prov 1:9. 
U6Ibid. 

"Ibid 

"Prov 3:8. 
291bid. 

'30Proy 4:22 
Sbid. 
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drug of life to all of Israel, “healing to all his flesh.”!3? As Jacob 
Neusner writes, repeating words of Torah “gave a man access to 
supernatural power and the ability to work wonders on earth.”"33 Both 
these sayings and the Hekhalot adjurations, therefore, reflect a belief 
in the supernatural powers attaching to the repetition of powerful 
words. 

Sar ha-Torah practices: The foregoing discussion has shown that 
the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” is not merely a story about the chapter's 
namesake's adjuration of R. Ishmael; it gives detailed directions for a 
ritual for preserving learning. This text, however, is only one version 
of a Sar ha-Torah adjuration. Other versions require ascetic restric- 
tions as a prelude to performing the adjuration. In this section, then, 
T shall discuss“ parallel adjurations for learning from other Hekhalot 
texts, concentrating especially on the ascetic prescriptions. My dis- 
cussion begins by describing the “accepted procedure” for learning 
Torah through adjuration: this includes ascetic practices, statutory 
prayers and other actions, and the actual utterance of the adjuration. 
In the second part of this section, I shall analyze how these practices 
conspire to form a ritual performance. I will pay especial attention to 
how the ascetic practices isolate the practitioner from ordinary life 
and elevate him to a state of holiness in which his central activity is 
prayer and adjuration. 

This discussion of the several Sar ha-Torah texts intends to give an 
impression of the different, but related depictions of the rituals in 
question, not to discover an allegedly original ritual. As Peter Schafer 
says, it is difficult enough to discover one Urtext for the Hekhalot 
macroforms. I would also add, it is virtually impossible to discover 
an Urritus. A careful comparison of several recensions of one Sar ha- 
Torah ritual demonstrates the difficulty of recovering the “original 
‘our texts mention a similar adjurational practice, while a 
its a number of parallels, but deviates significantly from 
the other four.'*4 All of the texts share an obvious resemblance to one 


132In fact, Jews recited (despite some opposition) certain psalms for heal- 
ing, as other talmudic passages recount. See b. Sebu 15b; y. Erubin 10.11, 
26c; y. Sabbat 6.2, 8b top; and Midrash Tehillim to Ps. 91 (Moses recited it 
on ascending to the heavens). See also 6. Sanh. 90a, for the prohibition of 
“whispering over a wound,” and also 6. Sanh. 101a. 

'33Neusner, A History of the Jews in Babylonia, vol. 4: The Age of Shapur 
UU (Leiden: Brill, 1969) 291 

"Schafer, Synopse, §§278-80 (Hekhalot Rabbati), §§307-12 (“Chapter 
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another, and in many places exhibit word-to-word correspondences, 
but no two describe exactly the same practice or give an identical 
wording for their adjuration. It appears impossible to argue that one 
text was the “original” and the others merely derivative. Since the 
Hekhalot texts grew through a long process of elaboration and trans- 
mission, my inclination would be to regard all of the versions as 
equally “original” or “derivative.” My conclusion at present is that 
several distinct but related types of asceticism and adjuration devel- 
oped with the aim of retaining one’s Torah learning. 

At this point, an outline of the Sar ha-Torah ritual is in order. The 
script of the adjuration varies by recension, as does the order of 
placement of the instructions and adjuration. The Geniza fragment G- 
19 begins with ascetic prescriptions, then goes on to a direct adjura- 
tion of Mefatron: “How should he adjure? From here he begins: ‘I say 


of R. Nehuniah”), §§675-94 (Merkabah Rabbah); Geniza fragment 19 (Antonin 
186); and Schafer, Synopse, §§299-303 (Hekhalot Rabbati). The first four 
texts are adjurations of Metajron or by his names, while the last text gives 
instructions for the adjuration of the twelve angels of the Torah. §§278-80 
gives only R. Ishmael's account of his adjuration by R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah 
(parallel, with variations, to §§308-9). G-19 does not contain the account of 
R. Ishmael's adjuration; it only includes ascetic directions and the adjuration 
itself. From the text it is not clear that the purpose of the adjuration is Torah 
learning. I have included it here, however, because of its parallels to the 
Merkabah Rabbah text and the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” (§310). The text 
itself begins with the words, 12 on~o RIT T¥ 7NRD (“How does one make use 
of him?"), indicating that the following ritual involves the use of an angel for 
‘one’s own purposes, which are, however, not specified in this manuscript. 
§§307-12 and §§675-94 include both the account of R. Ishmael's adjuration 
and the adjuration itself, although the former does not mention ascetic prac- 
tices in connection with the adjuration to remember Torah. The Sar ha-Torah 
passage of §§299-303 differs in several details from the other four, primarily 
because it recommends adjuring twelve princes of the Torah (instead of only 
adjuring Mefafron or using his names), and because it tells the reader to adjure 
these princes in two different ways 

T would not use the differences between these versions as evidence for the 
“originality” of either. Both the narrative account and the adjuration addressed 
to a “student” or a “man” itself use names of Metajron. I think that equally 
good arguments exist for regarding the narrative as either intrinsically con- 
nected to the adjuration (and then separated from it by the author of G-19) or 
as an addition made by the authors of the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha- 
Qanah” and Merkabah Rabbah 
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to you, Metatron, angel of the countenance, I decree on you, Metafron, 
prince of the countenance. . . .” The text adjures the angel by his 
name Saqadhozyah, which parallels several other names (such as 
MRGYWY?L and GYWT’L). It next mentions how many times one 
should recite the adjuration (one hundred and eleven) and how one 
should count the names. It then identifies the aforementioned names 
MRGYWY?L, this is Metafron, GYWTL, this is 
.” Like the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah,” this text notifies 
the reader of directions on how to perform a ritual, marking them 
especially with the word “how” (7x i>). If the instructions remain 
‘opaque, nonetheless it still seems clear that the adept is supposed to 
repeat the direct adjuration of Metatron by his several names, prob- 
ably one hundred and eleven times. Whether he should repeat the 
second section, that is, the identification of these names as those of 
Metfatron, is unclear. 

Merkabah Rabbah, meanwhile, orders the instructions differently. 
It discusses first the counting praxis,'** then the instructions for find- 
ing auspicious times and places for adjuration, and finally it lists the 
names of Metatron by which the practitioner is to adjure: 
“SQDHWZYH this is BH YH YH whose names are called by the 
name of Mefatron.”!36 As in G-19, the name of Saqadhozyah appears 
as one of the names of Mefatron (The “Chapter of R. Nehuniah,” by 
contrast, does not include the name Saqadhozyah, either alone or in 
combination with other names of the angel). Only after this section 
does the text mention both moral requirements and ascetic prepara- 
tions for adjuration.!37 

In contrast to the preceding three texts, the Sar ha-Torah pericope 
of Hekhalot Rabbati prescribes a radically different ritual for the prac- 
titioner. Commencing with the Sar ha-Torah myth, it next gives 
structions for ascetic preparations prior to adjuring.'* After that it 
names the angels that the adept is to adjure and offers both names and 
seals by which one might do so; the text then regales the reader with 
promises of the rewards of the practice.'3? Most of the names of the 
angels are different from those in the other four Sar ha-Torah texts, 
and none are names of Metatron. It is clear, then, that the first four 
texts depict one type of ritual, chiefly involving Metatron, while the 


Schafer, Synopse, §681. 
U6Ibid., §682. 

Bid. 
U8Ibid., §§299-300. 
91bid., §§301-3. 
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fifth gives instructions for a different type, involving twelve or thir- 
teen angelic princes. 

As prelude to the ritual, the versions of the Geniza fragment, 
Merkabah Rabbah, and Hekhalot Rabbati spell out slightly different 
ascetic preparations: 


Geniza fragment: How does he make use of him? He (should) 
go and sit in the house alone, and fast the whole day. He should 
not eat the bread of a woman. He should not look at a man and 
not at a woman. When he walks in the market he should raise 
his eyes from every person, and should not look at even the one- 
day-old baby. He should immerse himself every evening and he 
should say the same thing (1277 wa) after the recitation of the 
Shema of the evening every day. 


Merkabah Rabbah:"*! R. Ishmael said, “He should fast forty days 
as one, and he should eat bread he made with his hands, and he 
should drink water that he poured [lit. filled] with his hands. He 
should not eat meat or drink wine. He should not taste any kind 
of vegetable (p%). If he sees a seminal emission he should go 
back to the first practice.” 


Hekhalot Rabbati:'" R. Ishmael said, “Thus said R. Akiba, in 
the name of R. Eliezer the Great: ‘The one who binds himself by 
the Sar ha-Torah' should wash his clothes and his garments, 
and make a strict immersion, against the suspicion of an emis- 
sion of semen. He should enter and sit twelve days in a room or 
attic. He should not go out or come in. He should not eat or 
drink except in the evening. When he eats his bread, it should be 
bread from (his) clean hands." He should drink water, and should 
not taste any kind of vegetable.’” 


140G.19. 

'41Schafer, Synopse, §684 (MS Oxford). 

'“21bid., §299 (Ms Oxford), 

43s O: taxa pprm; MS N: 103D prpro7; Ms M22: pangm> woxp nx prpron OR 
an “wa. For a similar passage, compare §623, especially the Cairo Geniza 
version of the passage 

\44yas M22 reads: “He should make bread with his own hands; bread with 
pure salt, and he should not taste any kind of vegetables, and water is his 
drink.” Ms Vatican 228 says that he should eat his bread with clean hands, and 
drink clear water (7 o°0). Ms B238 is slightly different from the others in 
several places: “to make use of the secret of the Torah. . . he should make a 
severe immersion, from suspicion of impurity (nao). . . when he eats his 
bread, bread of his hands, in a clean cloak (n">2).” 
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While the versions of Merkabah Rabbah and Hekhalot Rabbati fix the 
number of days for fasting at forty or twelve, the Geniza fragment 
only mentions fasting the (one?) entire day. All three texts envision 
a daytime fast that permits the practitioner to eat bread at night, as 
long as no woman made it. The Geniza fragment alone instructs the 
practitioner to avoid eye contact in the market and to immerse him- 
self each evening. The Hekhalot Rabbati instructions require the adept 
to immerse himself against the suspicion of a seminal emission, but 
they do not say if he should do this more than once. The Merkabah 
Rabbah text also introduces food prohibitions that the Geniza frag- 
ment does not include, and like Hekhalot Rabbati it (implicitly) re- 
quires the adept to avoid seminal emissions. The Hekhalot Rabbati 
directions, finally, uniquely instruct him to wash his clothes as well 
as immersing himself. 

As a complement to this elaborate variety of ascesis, the time, 
setting, and context of the adjuration itself also vary. The Geniza 
fragment requires the adjurer to sit in his house all day, and to recite 
the adjuration after the Shema of the evening (either the Shema of the 
evening service or the one for bedtime). The version of Merkabah 
Rabbah gives more elaborate directions:!45 


R. Ishmael said, “Every student of the wise who knows this 
great secret, how should he do it? 

‘When he sleeps on his bed in the evening, he should recite 
(wp*) the Shema. In the morning, at the first watch, and at the 
ninth hour (every day),"“* and at night, he should stand by his 
bed and wash the palms of his hands and his feet in water'4” and 
anoint them with oil and put on fefillin. He should stand and 
pray in front of his bed. 

When he finishes his prayer he should return and sit on his 
bed and say (nom) and expound (076) and adjure (s"20") and 
pronounce (7">P%) and decree (“n12) and command (op") [names 
of Metafron follow]. And he should decree on them. 


This praxis requires the practitioner to wash his hands and feet and 
anoint them with oil before standing in prayer three times a day, to 


“SSchafer, Synopse, §682 (Ms New York). 

'6y4ss Oxford and Munich 40. 

“The high priest on the Day of Atonement must wash his hands and feet 
ten times; ordinary priests also must wash their hands and feet before receiv- 
ing the blood of the sacrifices (m. Yoma 3.3, m. Zebahim 2.6; cf. Exod 30:19). 
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put on fefillin (phylacteries) each time (apparently also at night), and 
then to recite the adjuration after prayer while sitting on his bed. The 
adjuration works in tandem with the two important statutory prayers, 
the Shema and the ‘Amidah. Hekhalot Rabbati similarly links the 
adjuration to the ‘Amidah: 


He should fix (3p) this midrash of the Sar ha-Torah in prayer 
three times every day, after the prayer that he should pray from 
its beginning to its end. And after that he should sit and repeat 
it repetitively (n2203 ww m7), all twelve days, days of his fast- 
ing, from morning to night, and he should not be silent. Every 
time that he finishes, he should stand on his feet and adjure the 
servants by their king, and he should call twelve times to each 
prince. After that he should adjure them by the seal, each one of 
them. '4# 


In this case, according to these directions, the sequence of events 
seems to be as follows: (1) pray the canonical, thrice-daily prayers; 
(2) repeat the midrash of the Sar ha-Torah after prayer;'9 (3) adjure 
the princes of the Torah, whom another section names,'® by their 
divine king, God; (4) call twelve times to each prince; and (5) adjure 
each prince by the seal. All three versions, to summarize, connect the 
pronunciation of the adjuration to an important part of the statutory 
liturgy, either the recitation of the Shema or of the ‘Amidah. This 
confirms Schafer's observation that the Sar ha-Torah rituals link up 
with the synagogue liturgy.'5' An exception exists, however, for the 
ritual instructions of the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah,” which are not 
connected to any special time or place of Jewish prayer. 

The ascetic preparations and instructions for adjuration of the fore- 
going texts both offer an implied picture of the type of person who 
engages in the adjurations and instruct the reader on how to become 
such a person. First of all, it is clear from all four passages that the 
intended practitioner of these adjurations is male. One text forbids 
eating a woman's bread, while two others insist on purification from 
seminal emission ("7p) as a prerequisite for engaging in the ritual. 
Other details also confirm the male identity of the practitioner of the 


‘8Schafer, Synopse, §300 (Ms Munich 22). 

“See discussion of 7903 7210 in previous section (pp. 185-90). 
'S0Schafer, Synopse, §301 

'S!Schafer, “The Aim and Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism.” 294. 
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ritual, including the connection of the adjuration with the Shema in 
the Geniza text, and the instructions to wear tefillin in the Merkabah 
Rabbah text.'5? The Mishnah exempts women from performing both 
of these actions.'53 

Secondly, in addition to identifying the practitioner as a male, the 
instructions either explicitly or implicitly demand his avoidance of 
women: the Geniza fragment forbids him to eat bread made by a 
woman, both the Merkabah Rabbah and Hekhalot Rabbati versions 
tell him to eat bread he made himself, and Merkabah Rabbah addi- 
tionally instructs him to pour his own water. As I said in Chapter 3, 
these actions may derive either from a fear of the transmission of 
menstrual impurity, or a concern that contact with women could lead 
to sexual arousal and consequent ejaculation. The Baraita de-Masekhot 
Niddah explicitly draws a connection between eating bread that a 
menstruating woman baked and forgetting Torah.'*4 Since the Sar ha- 
Torah adjurations focus on remembering one’s learning, it makes sense 
that the tradents of these adjurations might have followed the injunc- 
tion to avoid eating bread that a menstruating woman baked. One 
cannot be sure of this, however, since none of the adjurations say 
explicitly that the practitioner should avoid bread baked by a men- 
struating woman; their concern is possibly with the prospect of sexual 
temptation. The avoidance of women in these Hekhalot texts thus 
follows partially from the assumption that any contact with them could 
compromise the state of purity necessary for the efficacious perfor- 
mance of the adjuration. The texts’ concern with the impurity that a 
‘woman might cause in the man, incidentally, also confirms the iden- 
tification of the practitioner as male, not female. 

As I noted in Chapter 3, other passages in the Hekhalot literature 
require the practitioner to avoid women to varying degrees. One 
manuscript of the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim requires the adjurer 
“have a conversation with a woman,” while one of the dream- 
ion adjurations insists that he not “speak overmuch with a 
woman.”!55 The adjuration to bring down the Sar ha-Torah from heaven 
instructs the adjurer not to look at a woman,'®* while another passage, 


'S2Schafer, Synopse, §§300 and 682. 

133m, Ber. 3.2. 

'Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah, 18; cf. p. 3, and b. Ketub. 61a. See the 
extensive discussion in Chapter 3. 

'S5Schafer, Synopse, §623 (Ms New York) and §507, which is also only 
present in Ms New York. 

'SéIbid., §314. 
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from the “book of names,” forbids him to look at the face of a men- 
struating woman.'57 This prohibition seems to derive from the Baraita 
de-Masekhet Niddah, which forbids any man to look at a menstruat- 
ing woman.'® It seems less likely that one can trace the other pro- 
hibitions to this source, since they do not explicitly forbid talking or 
looking at a woman in her menstrual period. They probably derived, 
instead, from rabbinic sources that viewed speaking with a woman as 
tantamount to neglecting Torah study: “Do not speak overmuch with 
a woman. . . . all the time that a man has much conversation with a 
woman, he causes evil to himself, and neglects the study of Torah, 
and his end is to inherit Gehinnom.”"*? Since the Sar ha-Torah adju- 
rations seek to aid men in the study of Torah, it is logical that those 
performing them should avoid any potential distractions from study. 

The Hekhalot adjurations seem to view women mainly as potential 
sources of temptation and distraction from heavenly knowledge, as 
well as sources of impurity. Women in this system symbolize the 
terrestrial, unheavenly state and ignorance of Torah, to the extent that 
even if technically in the requisite state of purity, they are not fit to 
have contact with the male adjurers. The latter’s attempts to reach the 
necessary state of purity require the avoidance of women, whatever 
their state of purity. Women in general, then, appear in these texts as 
less pure, less holy, and thus less close to the divine. Women always 
bear the taint of the impurity coming from sexual intercourse or 
menstruation, and so the Hekhalot texts always place them on the 
periphery of the ritual scene.'® 

In addition to identifying the intended practitioner as male and 
thereby excluding women from the world of adjuration, the Sar ha- 
Torah texts evidence assumptions about the knowledge that the poten- 
tial adjurer must possess, and about the goals of the adjuration. First 
of all, the intended reader knows who R. Nehuniah, R. Ishmael, and 
R. Aqiba are. He understands the nature of adjuration and the power 
of supernatural names, although he needs to learn the particular names 


'S7Ibid., §489. 

'S8Baraita de-Masekhet Niddah, 17 

159m, Abot 1.5. See Howard Eilberg-Schwartz, The Savage in Judaism: An 
Anthropology of Israelite Religion and Ancient Judaism (Bloomington, Indi- 
ana: Indiana University Press, 1990) 233. 

160My thinking stems partially from conversations with Sharon Koren in 
the spring of 1994. See also Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 94-96. 
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that enable one to retain Torah learning. The texts both assume that 
he will be active in adjuration, and then instruct him in how to do so. 
The texts’ authors seem to assume that the intended reader will per- 
ceive the connection between the goal of knowledge of Torah and the 
use of adjuration as a means to attain this goal. 

Two of the texts assert that knowledge of the Sar ha-Torah adju- 
rations is exoteric, rather than esoteric.'6' The “Chapter of R. 
Nehuniah,” section C, identifies the intended reader specifically as 
“every student who knows that his learning does not remain with 
him.” Sections F and G, as well as Merkabah Rabbah,!® refer to him 
as “every student of the wise” (aon ‘room or qracn Toon 4D), the 
common rabbinic term for a disciple. His learning thus focuses on 
rabbinic texts (as the story of R. Ishmael’s distress at forgetting Bible 
and Mishnah in the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” implies) although the 
Sar ha-Torah passage in Hekhalot Rabbati also includes “gazing at 
the merkabah” among the rewards of adjuring the angels.'® 

The repeated locution “every student/every student of the wise” in 
the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” and Merkabah Rabbah implies that the 
Sar ha-Torah incantation in these two texts is not an esoteric practice 
of a small coterie. Additional evidence for this conclusion comes 
from a statement in Merkabah Rabbah. When R. Akiba ascends to 
heaven to ask God about the Sar ha-Torah practice, he learns that 
even a proselyte can engage in the ritual, and that he is to reveal the 
secret to others. God says:! 


“Even a proselyte who has just converted, whose body is clean 
of idolatry, bloodshed, and sexual offenses—I will be bound to 
him. I bind My servant, Mefafron, to him, to his steps,’ for 
much learning of Torah.” 

When I left the Throne of Glory, to go down with human 
beings, He said to me, “My son, go down and testify about this 


161See discussion in Schafer, Hidden and Manifest God, 108-9 (on §676), 
147, 157-58. 

'e2Schafer, Synopse, §§682, 687. 

'SIbid., §303. 

'Tbid., §686, MS Oxford. 

'6SSchafer suggests that this word could be read as 10D (“to push him, to 
urge him)” which could make sense in terms of God's pushing one to lear 
Torah quickly. See Peter Schafer. ed., Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur, 
4.93 n. 12. 
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secret to human beings.” and R. Aqiba descended and taught this 
secret to people. 


Such a lack of esotericism may also frame notions about knowledge 
of adjuration and powerful names throughout the Hekhalot corpus. It 
is only knowledge of particular adjurations that needs teaching. Igno- 
rance of an adjuration does not imply that it is esoteric, but simply 
that the knowledge has not yet come to the one who wants to know 
it. 

Despite the popular nature of some of these adjurations, not every- 
one fits the picture of their intended practitioners, who are first and 
foremost men concerned with learning specifically Jewish texts (Bible 
and Mishnah). David Halperin hypothesized that those who used the 
Sar ha-Torah adjurations were the poor students who needed magical 
aids to memory.'® Whether or not one accepts his reconstruction of 
the authors and intended audience of the Hekhalot literature, and sa- 
liently the sections under consideration, it seems clear that one should 
locate these texts within the larger world of Jewish learning, even if 
the exact placement is elusive. The Sar ha-Torah adjurations join 
together two bodies of learning: traditional Jewish knowledge (for 
example, Bible, Mishnah, parts of the liturgy, and stories about great 
rabbis of the past) and knowledge of incantations and spells.'®7 They 
corroborate what Peter Schafer observed in the Hekhalot literature as 
a whole: the authors of this literature tried to introduce adjurations 
and spells into the central elements of Jewish life, including the study 
of Torah.'6 

Having laid out the elements of the adjuration, I shall now proceed 
to a performance analysis. Alongside the requirement that the practi- 
tioner avoid women, the Sar ha-Torah instructions encourage other 
ascetic preparations that similarly isolate the adjurer from ordinary 
activities and other people,'® limiting his life to only a few activities. 


'66See Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 377, and his entire discussion on the 
Sar ha-Torah, (pp. 359-446). 

167For a discussion of how these two bodies of knowledge coexisted in the 
rabbinic world, see Neusner, History of the Jews. 4. 279-362. 

'tschafer, Hidden and Manifest God. 290. 

169See the discussion of Michael Swartz, who emphasizes the necessity of 
minimizing the “physical obnoxiouness” of the impure man in order to enable 
him to have contact with angels (“Like the Ministering Angels’: Ritual and 
Purity in Early Jewish Mysticism and Magic.” AJS 19 (1994) 135-67) 
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They thereby create a pure space, apart from mundane life, in which 
the adept is pure enough to adjure angels. According to two of the 
texts, he must remain alone in a room. One text specifies that he 
should not go in or out at all (Hekhalot Rabbati),'”° while the Geniza 
fragment allows him to leave the house, but directs him to avoid 
people even in the crowded market.!7! According to the Merkabah 
Rabbah text, too, he is to perform the adjuration while seated on his 
bed, presumably alone. These practices are not connected to ordinary 
Jewish prayer. On the contrary, rabbinic texts underscore the impor- 
tance of praying in a minyan (“quorum for public prayer”).!7* This 
aspect of the ascetic practice seems to fit Idel’s definition of “anomian,” 
that is, engaging in a pietistic practice unconnected with the perfor- 
mance of the commandments. Hekhalot ascesis seeks to protect the 
adept from the potential impurity and distraction of other people, and 
allow him to concentrate his attention on his prayers and adjurations. 
Symbolically speaking, the adept’s isolation in a room transfers him 
from the tangible world of human being, to an empty space fit for the 
angelic mediation of Torah. 

These texts similarly narrow down the choices of food lable to 
the adept only to bread and water. As I mentioned in chapter 3, this 
is the food of ascetics and students of the Torah.'7> Eating also iso- 
lates the adept from other people, since he must make his own bread 
and pour his own water. He probably also eats alone in order to avoid 
the possible impurity of other people: physical isolation complements 
symbolic isolation. While this diet may have been a hardship, it also 
signifies his new status. By eating very little, he approaches the status 
of the angels, who do not eat at all.'74 In addition, the freedom of this 
food from any potential defilement not only protects him from human 
impurities, but it also enables the adept to acquire the purity of body 
necessary for contact with the angelic world. Food purity recapitu- 
lates the purity of the angels. While having instrumental value (in 
keeping the adept pure), food also has the symbolic value of situating 


‘Schafer, Synopse, §299. 

‘Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

16, Ber. 6a-b., b. Meg. 23b. See Joseph Heinemann, Prayer in the Tal- 
mud, 16-17. 

13See also b. Sofa 2b. 

'74On traditions of angelic abstinence from food, see David Goodman, “Do 
Angels Eat?” JJS 37 (1986) 162-66. 
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him in a world where the diet consists of only pure food, as opposed 
to the ordinary human world, where food can be either pure or im- 
pure. The food restrictions thus contribute to the creation of the pure 
“space” (in this case, the adept’s body), in which he utters prayer, 
adjuration, and holy names. 

In addition to physical isolation, fasting, and a restricted diet, sev- 
eral adjurations use water as the means of purification from impurity. 
The use of water ranges from immersion every night (Geniza frag- 
ment),!75 to immersion once for cleansing from the impurity of semi- 
nal emission (Hekhalot Rabbati),'"6 to washing hands and feet before 
prayer (Merkabah Rabbah).'”? While the first text probably, and the 
second certainly, relates to purification from seminal emission, the 
third seems to have another purpose. Washing of hands and feet was 
the practice of priests in the temple as part of their purification. The 
high priest had to wash his hands and feet ten times during Yom 
Kippur, while an ordinary priest was supposed to wash his before 
receiving the blood of any sacrifice.!"8 In the Merkabah Rabbah ver- 
sion of the ritual, then, the practitioner copies the actions of the priests 
in the temple, just as he tries to reach the level of purity that they had 
attained by eating pure food and avoiding sexual activity. 

The practices that these texts prescribe all conspire to isolate the 
adjurer from the food, sociability, and sexuality of ordinary life and 
to pull him toward a way of life centered around purification, prayer 
and adjuration. In contrast, the instructions of the “Chapter of R. 
Nebuniah” neither outline any ascetic preparations, nor tie adjuration 
to any particular prayer, or time of prayer. One gets the impression 
that the “student who knows that his learning does not remain with 
him"! can say the adjuration in the midst of his ordinary course of 
studies. The story that precedes the directions for the incantation only 
reinforces this impression.'®° In the story, R. Ishmael recounts that 
‘once he realized that he was not remembering his learning, he re- 
frained from “eating, drinking, washing, anointing, and sexual inter- 
course.” At that point R. Nehuniah took him aside and pronounced 


"5$chafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

'6Schafer, Synopse, §299. 

‘Ibid., §682. 

178m. Yoma 3.3, m. Zebahim 2.6; cf. Exod 30:19. 
'79Schafer, Synopse. §310. 

‘Ibid. §§308-9. 
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the adjuration over him in the chamber of hewn stone. R. Ishmael’s 
asceticism alone did not allow him to reach his goal of remembering 
his learning; only R. Nehuniah’s adjuration had this effect.'®! Despite 
the apparent similarities among the practices of the Geniza fragment, 
Merkabah Rabbah, and the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah,” this analysis 
shows that sharp differences between them exist. In the case of the 
last text, the practice only includes the utterance of the adjuration. It 
does not overtly require that the student take himself away from or- 
dinary life and enter a liminal realm. He remains in his ordinary state 
and there he recites the adjuration, perhaps just before or after his 
studies. 

Conclusions: The “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah” both 
narrates an adjuration for learning, and provides detailed instructions 
for a potential practitioner. This text ties together narrative and in- 
structions so that the former, which recounts the actions of two para- 
digmatic rabbinic figures, the text's namesake and his pupil R. Ishmael, 
gives legitimacy to the latter. Although the instructions function within 
a literary framework, they do not continue the story of R. Ishmael’s 
experiences. This section reflects only one of a number of Sar ha- 
Torah practices for improving the practitioner's retention of his learn- 
ing. In this particular case, the practice consists of adjuration by a 
series of Metatron’s names one hundred and eleven times; in other 
cases, ascetic preparations and other practices accompany the adjura- 
tion. 

Although several texts link Sar ha-Torah adjuration to the syna- 
gogue liturgy, it is still a private practice that one conducts alone in 
a room or attic. These adjurations also contain strikingly anomian 
features, of which the connection of adjuration to the statutory liturgy 
is only one. The version of Merkabah Rabbah is especially rich in 
anomian elements: anointing one’s hands and feet with oil, and put- 
ting on ‘efillin at night.'*? While the Sar ha-Torah practices draw 


M8IThis story, however, also precedes the ascetic directions in the version 
of Merkabah Rabbah. The redactor of this text apparently found no inconsis- 
tency between the story and the directions he gives, which include ascetic 
preparations. 

1825, Menah 36a-b (minority opinions in this passage, however, allow 
putting on tefillin at night). Abraham Abulafia recommended that his tech- 
nique of letter combination be performed while dressed in clean white clothes, 
prayer shawl, and tefillin, sitting alone at night, “abstracting all thy thoughts 
from the vanities of this world.” (Gershom Scholem, Major Trends, 136, 
quoting from Abulafia's work, Sefer Hayyei ha-Olam ha-Ba). 
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upon the liturgy, they also incorporate elements that have no place in 
it. In contrast to later kabbalistic kavvanot (“meditations of inten- 
tion”) that utilized the prayers to affect the different sefiror (“divine 
potencies”), the Hekhalot texts do not conceive of the recitation of 
the statutory prayers as a way of bringing Torah knowledge. The lack 
of connection to the statutory liturgy finds confirmation in the adju- 
rations of the Sar ha-Panim and the Sar ha-Torah to descend to earth 
to teach wisdom, neither of which requires the adept to recite the 
adjuration before or after the statutory liturgy.'®? 


Revelation-Adjurations 


Introduction: A large class of Hekhalot adjurations has the goal 
of obtaining revelations from angels. These adjurations resemble those 
for learning, but are also independent in goal. This group of texts 
includes both adjurations for bringing angels down from heaven to 
reveal heavenly wisdom, and those for inducing them to answer one’s 
questions (not necessarily involving heavenly wisdom) in dreams. Both 
types of revelation-adjurations perceive the heavenly world as the 
source of the wisdom and knowledge that humans can gain through 
angels. In contrast to the rituals of the heavenly ascent, both of these 
types of adjuration envision angels coming from heaven to earth to 
contact the human adjurer, either in dreams or as part of an elaborate 
ritual to bring down the angel. Both types, moreover, describe the 
revelation of the angel in similar ways. The adjuration of the Sar ha- 
Panim and the dream-revelation adjurations portray the angel speal 
ing to the human adept as a result of adjuration,'®* and both use 
similar adjurational language to draw down the angel.!®5 For these 
reasons, I include both types of incantation under the overarching 


® See Schafer, Synopse, §§623-39. and 313-14, respectively 

‘The dream-adjuration of ibid., §§502-7 says that “the form (mov) of a 
man will come to you and speak to you everything that you ask him, from a 
great matter to a small matter” (§502). Cf. the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim 
“reveal to me all of the depths of the secrets of above and below... like a man 
who speaks to his friend (11"3n B09 wing o7RD)” (§634) 

'85For example, both the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim and the dream- 
revelation adjurations call to the angel with the language of direct adjuration 
The former says. “I adjure you and I decree on you. . . .” (§627); one of the 
dream-revelation adjurations says, “I adjure you. Ragshrel. the great Prince 
of Dream. . .” (§505) 
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tubric of revelation-adjurations, even though the dream-revelation ad- 
jurations may have a different history than the others.!85 

The angels who play a role in these texts include the Sar ha- 
Panim, the highest angel, whose name resembles that of his divine 
master, and who possesses great powers. The adjuration of the Sar 
ha-Panim'®’ refers to him as *Ozhiya?, but many of his secret names 
are identical with those of Mefatron, so this text is probably an ad- 
juration of the latter under another name. Other texts adjure another 
angel, the Malakh ha-Panim, to come down and bring wisdom; they 
give him many names, including Saqadhozy and Paqdaram.'®* The 
Sar ha-Torah, Yofiel, is also the object of adjurations to come down 
from heaven.'® Despite their different titles and functions, all of these 
angels serve as revelatory figures who bring wisdom, “settling wis- 
dom in the heart of R. Ishmael,”!® or speaking with the adjurer.'9" A 
related but different type of angel is the Sar Halom (Prince of Dream), 
who appears in dreams to answer people’s questions, either straight- 
forwardly or in symbols.'9* Other angelic figures, like ‘Azriel or 
Rabyo’el, also appear when an adjurer summons them.!%? It is unclear 
whether they appear in dreams or in a waking state, and it is also 
unclear whether they come to give revelations or for other purposes 
as well. The dream-revelation adjurations, to summarize, attempt to 
address broader concerns than those of the incantations to bring an- 
gels down from heaven. Instead of emphasizing revelation of heav- 
enly wisdom, the former deal mostly with the prediction of the near 
future, or with expedient behavior.'%* 


'86The dream-revelation adjurations contain frequent references to Hekhalot 
traditions. Ibid., §501, for example, contains an adjuration of *Ozhiya’, the 
Sar ha-Panim. This section also mentions Akatri’el as a name of God, “which 
is sealed on the crown and explicit on his throne,” while section §505 refers 
to the “explicit names that are engraved on the throne of glory.” The Sar ha- 
Panim adjuration, meanwhile, refers to four names that are engraved on the 
“four sides of the throne” (§631). See below for the history of dream-revela- 
tion adjurations. 

'S1bid., §§623-39. 

‘Ibid. §§560-69. 

WIbid., §§313-14, 560-69. 

'Ibid., §565. 

‘Ibid, §623. 

'921bid., §§502-7. 

'31bid., §501, 517. 

'The technique of asking dream-questions was also a later method for 
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In this section, I discuss four different clusters of revelation-adju- 
rations, three to bring angels down from heaven for wisdom, and one 
for revelations in dreams: (1) the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, a 
composition independent of any of the identifiable macroforms;!% (2) 
the adjuration of the Sar ha-Torah in the “Chapter of R. Nebuniah b. 
ha-Qanah”;!% (3) adjurations of the Malakh ha-Panim in Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah;!®” (4) adjurations for dream-revelations, addressed to 


ascertaining the answers to halakhic questions, as the “Responsa from Heaven” 
of the twelfth- to thirteenth-century French scholar, Jacob of Marvege (ed. R. 
Margoliot, She‘elot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayyim (Jerusalem: Mosad Ha- 
Rav Kook, 1957}) shows. 

'95The adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim appears in four large medieval Eu- 
ropean Hekhalot manuscripts: ms New York JTS 8128, ws Oxford 1531 (Michael 
9), ms Munich 40, ms Dropsie 436. The first three manuscripts are Ashkenazic, 
and the last Sephardic. None is earlier than the fourteenth century (Schafer, 
Synopse, 9). The Hekhalot material contained in these four manuscripts is 
found in Schafer, Synopse §623-39. Part of §623 has a parallel in one of the 
Geniza fragments of the Hekhalot literature, T.-S. K 21.95.S. This fragment 
predates the ninth century (Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 10). 

The adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim appears to be self-contained; it does 
not belong obviously to any of the other larger groupings of Hekhalot material 
(Peter Schafer, “Die Beschworung des sar ha-panim: Edition und Ubersetzung,” 
in idem, Hekhalot-Studien (Tabingen: Mohr, 1988] 120). There appear to be 
two recensions of the adjuration; one represented by the European manu- 
scripts, and one by the Geniza fragment. Among the European manuscripts, 
MSS Munich 40 and Dropsie frequently give the same readings, and seem to 
be closer to MS Oxford than to MS New York. As Schafer remarks (“Die 
Beschworung,” 122), Ms New York has many special readings. The Geniza 
fragment that parallels §623 is significantly different from the other manu- 
scripts, but clearly comprises the same introductory paragraph of instructions 

'96Schafer, Synopse, §§313-14 

'97Ibid., §§560-69. The first part (§560) deals with the Sar ha-Torah. This 
section offers a close parallel to the section of the “Chapter of Rabbi Nehuniah” 
that deals with bringing down the Sar ha-Torah from heaven (§§313-14), but 
it is not identical. The next section contains a prayer and adjuration to bring 
down Sagadhozy the Angel of the Countenance (§§561~62). The following 
section brings in yet another angel, Arpadam, the Angel of the Countenance 
(§563). The fourth section returns to the Sar ha-Torah, but seems to be con- 
cerned with how to gain his wisdom, rather than how to bring him down to 
arth (§564). The next section is very reminiscent of the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah,” 
because it mentions the dangers of bringing down angels and uses similar 
language, but it deals with yet another angel, Padgaram, the Angel of the 
Countenance. It includes a mention of prayers that one is supposed to say to 
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Ragshirel, the Sar Halom, ‘Azriel, and Rabyo’el.!% I analyze these 
adjurations in two ways: as performative speech, in which the words 
of the adjuration work in concert with the names of power to effect 
the descent of the angel; and as ritual performances, in which ascetic 
preparations and other actions form the physical or bodily space into 
which the angel enters. This analysis shows that the adjurations use 
similar verbal and physical techniques to gain their end, whether it is 
the descent of the angel or his appearance in dreams. 

Adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim:'® The adjuration of the Sar 
ha-Panim begins with a pseudepigraphic framing paragraph in which 
R. Aqiba asks R. Eliezer the Great how one can adjure the angel “to 
descend to earth to reveal to man secrets of above and below. . . 
secrets of wisdom and subtlety of knowledge.” It continues with 
the latter’s account of how he once caused the Sar ha-Panim to de- 
scend in such a way that he sought to destroy the world. The narra- 
tive then shifts from a dialogue between the rabbis to the narrator's 
instructions to the implied reader of the incantation.”! The narrator 
gives instructions on how to bring down the angel in a safe manner: 


The one who binds himself to make theurgic use of him (oonart 
1) should sit fasting one day, and before that day he should 
sanctify himself seven days from seminal emission ("p), dip 
himself in the water canal, and not have conversation with his 


bring down the angel (§565). The final sections provide seals and prayers for 
Protection (§§566—-69). For discussion of this text, see Swartz, Mystical Prayer 
in Judaism, 77-90, 134-43, and 185-88, and Schafer, Hidden and Manifest 
God, 89-95. Swartz explains the relation between Ma‘aseh Merkabah and the 
“Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah” as follows: is unlikely that the 
redactor of this section (of Ma‘aseh Merkabah) copied from §§313-14 as a 
literary source. Rather, he was familiar with stories like it—either from writ- 
ten documents or from stories told to him. He used the structure of these 
Stories to organize the disparate materials he had into a text” (89). 

'8Schafer, Synopse, §§501 (Mss New York, Oxford, and Munich 22), 502- 
7 (Ms New York), 517 (ms New York). Other recensions of these adjurations 
appear in Ms Oxford, fols. 152-53a (parallel to §§502-7), and Ms Sassoon 
290, p. 336 (cf. §501), pp. 228-32 (parallels to §§501, 517, and parts of the 
adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim), and pp. 383-84 (cf. §517). 

'9Schafer, Synopse, §§623-39. 

2Ibid., §623. 

20'The shift from dialog to address of the implied reader is more obvious 
in the Geniza version of the text (see the translation of the Geniza text below). 
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wife.? At the end of the days of his fasting and purification, on 
the day of his fast, he should go down and sit in water up to his 
neck, and speak before he adjures.0 


The words, “the one who binds himself to make theurgic use of him,” 
refer simultaneously to R. Aqiba and to the implied reader/narratee, 
justifying the actual reader's engagement in adjuration by reference to 
the authority of illustrious rabbis. Following the instructions is a spell 
to defend the adjurer against the dangerous angels who injure the 
unworthy; the spell offers a forty-two-letter name of God by which 
the adjurer seals himself for strength and protection. Finally comes 
a rendition of the adjuration itself, by which one can bring ?Ozhiya’, 
the Sar ha-Panim, down to earth.2°5 R. Eliezer’s words to R. Aqiba 
provide a rabbinic testimony to the authenticity, effectiveness, and 
licit nature of the practice which the text describes. 

My analysis of this ritual uses Austin’s categories to describe the 
conditions or circumstances that govern the adjuration of the Sar ha- 
Panim, and then analyzes the individual utterances of an adjurer, show- 
ing in detail how the verbs of adjuration work together with the names 
of God to produce the illocutionary effect. Following this analysis, I 
shall discuss the ascetic preparations and other actions that create a 
ritual performance. 

A speech-act analysis must explore how the text under consider- 
ation satisfies the conditions that Austin identified. Austin's first con- 
dition calls for an “accepted conventional procedure having a certain 
conventional effect.”2°6 The framers of the Hekhalot adjuration be- 
lieved that certain letters, including those in the divine name, were 
God's instruments of creation.2°? The adjuration asserts that God him- 
self set up the conventional procedure by which the names have power 
when humans speak them: “about them you were ordered and warned 
from the mouth of the Highest that if you heard an oath by these 
names, do honor to your name, and hurry and descend and do the will 
of your adjurer.”2°8 This procedure is not of human origin; it has 
divine authority behind it. 


2020nly Ms New York has the words nox o» (“with his wife/with a woman"); 
the other European manuscripts merely say: “should not have conversation.” 

20}This translation follows the New York manuscript 

24Schafer, Synopse, §§624-25 

251bid., §§626-38 

206Austin, How to Do Things With Words, 14. 

207CF. Schafer, Synopse. §§16, 57-60, 634. 

28|bid., §636. 
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An important part of the procedure of the adjuration is the “utter- 
ing of certain words.” When human beings know the “certain words,” 
they can compel the descent of the Sar ha-Panim from heaven. The 
words themselves may be either ordinary lexica (for example, verbs 
such as “I decree” or “I ordain”) or such special words as the names 
of the Sar ha-Panim and of God. This adjuration spells out an ac- 
cepted, carefully articulated procedure (with divine authorization) for 
calling down the angel and learning his wisdom. The framers of the 
adjuration accepted the procedure’s legitimacy, and they tried to indi- 
cate and advocate its acceptance by putting the words of the instruc- 
tions in the mouths of R. Aqiba and R. Eliezer the Great. 

Austin adds a second condition of performative language: “the par- 
ticular persons and circumstances in a given case must be appropriate 
for the invocation of the particular procedure invoked.” The per- 
former of this adjuration must be in an appropriate relationship to the 
powers defining his world in order for his words to be efficacious. 
Certain men, by virtue of their ascetic achievements, can amass power 
over the supernatural hierarchy, say the adjuration effectively, and 
thus bring down the Sar ha-Panim. The adept must know the divine 
or angelic names if he wishes to place himself in a position of power. 
The text also warns of the dangers awaiting the person who has not 
yet reached the appropriate state of purity; if he dares to say the 
adjuration, “the princes of fear” will attack him.?!° 

Austin’s next conditions note that rituals are subject to incorrect 
performance.”!! R. Eliezer’s words, “one time I caused him to de- 
scend and he sought to destroy the entire world,”?!? thus imply the 
possibility of executing the procedure incorrectly. The Sar ha-Panim 
is a powerful and dangerous angel who can reveal secrets to human 
beings. The adjurer must be very careful to say the correct words in 
order to control him. At a number of points the adjurer orders the 
angel not to injure him. The slightest mistake, the incorrect or incom- 
plete execution of the ritual, could result in the destruction of the 
world or at least in injury to the adept. 

After laying out the conditions necessary for a successful perfor- 
mance, the second part of the text offers many examples of verbs or 


209 Austin, How to Do Things With Words, 15. 
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verbal phrases that fit the category of illocutions:?!3 “I adjure”, 
ally in conjunction with the words, “by the name. T decree: 
call to you by X name”; and “I command.” These words do not 
describe actions; they are actions in their own right. They belong to 
the category of “directives,” because they consist of “attempts by the 
speaker to get the hearer to do something.”?!* The text interweaves 
“calling” on the angel by his many names with adjuring him by God's 
many names to obey the adjurer. An example of a commissive occurs 
in the first paragraph of the adjuration: “at the time that I bind myself 
to make theurgic use of him.”?!5 The verb indicates that the adept is 
committing himself to do something, in this case to make theurgic use 
of the angel, while the application of the same word to the angel (“I 
bind him sevenfold [or, by an oath)") is a directive, that is, an attempt 
to move the angel to act. 

The adjuration also contains two other groups of illocutionary verbs: 
positive imperatives that the adjurer issues to angels, and ne; 
imperatives, in which the adept counsels angels not to hurt him in any 
of several ways. Examples of the first type include: “Perform my 
request! Fulfill my plea!"!6 “Descend quickly! Do the will of your 
adjurer! Act for his name!”2!7 “Ascend in peace!"2"* These verbs shift 
the focus of the action from the adjurer to the angel, from the act of 
adjuration to the deeds that the angel should perform. The second 
(negative) type includes: “Do not injure me, do not trouble me, do not 
frighten me.”2!9 “Do not pervert my lips, do not change my decree.”220 
These verbs describe all of the dangerous actions of which the angel 
is capable. 

Still another example demonstrates how the verbs serve as 
performative utterances: “I adjure you, and I order you further to be 
bound to my will; you shall accept the oath of my decree; perform 
my request, fulfill my desire, and do not confuse me.”??! The verb “to 


23Ibid., §§624-39. 

24Searle, “A Taxonomy of Illocutionary Acts,” 13 
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be bound to my will” depends upon the verb “I order.” Although the 
other verbs do not depend grammatically upon the latter verb, even 
they imply a connection between the will of the adjurer and the angel. 
All of the verbs refer to actions of the angel, which not he, but the 
adjurer, initiates. Commands to the angel could take the form “(I 
order you) to ascend, not to hurt me” or something similar, so that 
just as before, the action flows from the adjurer to the angel, but 
never in the other direction. Such commands might fit into the cat- 
egory of perlocutionary acts, since the focus is on what the angel will 
do to follow the adjurer’s order, not on the order itself. Alternatively, 
one might understand the angel's action as an illocutionary act in the 
sense of sections Cl and C2 of Austin’s six conditions of ritual felic- 
ity: the consequential conduct for which the adept calls and in which 
the angel engages is the following of the adjurer's order. Correct 
categorization depends on how closely one thinks the angel's action 
follows upon the adjurer's order; it seems to me that the adjuration 
tries to tie these two actions very closely together indeed. 

Another class of verbs does not seek directly to control angelic 
actions, but rather to describe the angel, God, other human beings, or 
(most frequently) the names by which the adjurer swears. See, for 
example: “I adjure by the fourteen (names of God), by which all 
secrets and secrecy, and letters are sealed and made, and the founda- 
tions of heaven and earth are in them.”222 The verbs in these phrases 
demonstrate how powerful the divine names are, and show how the 
adjurer can use them to command the angel. These locutionary phrases 
do not accomplish anything on their own, but inform the reader or 
practitioner that the names he employs are powerful. They provide a 
kind of “auxiliary force” for the illocutionary acts. 

The angelic and divine titles of address form an important aspect 
of the illocutionary force of the verbs in the adjuration.?23 At one 
point the adjurer calls to the angel “by your fourteen names, by which 
you are revealed to prophets and seers, to sweeten words of prophecy 


22pid., §629. 

23See Rachel Elior, “Concept of God,” 20-24; and Karl Erich Grozi 
“The Names of God and the Celestial Powers: Their Function and Meaning in 
the Hekhalot Literature,” in Joseph Dan, ed., Proceedings of the First Inter- 
national Conference on the History of Jewish Mysticism: Early Jewish Mys- 
ticism (Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, 6/1-2 [1987] 53-70); and Naomi 
Janowitz's discussion of the “ideology of the Divine Name” in rabbinic and 
Hekhalot texts (Poetics of Ascent, 25-28). 
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in their mouths and to make pleasant words of pleasantness.”2% “Proph- 
ets and seers” can employ these names to induce the angel to “sweeten 
words of prophecy.” These powerful names thus bring a revelation of 
the angel to any person who utters the words of the adjuration. 

The next section explains that the fourteen divine names?*5 are 
powerful because they are “the fourteen names by which all the hid- 
den secrets, and letters, and seals are made, and in them are the 
foundations of heaven and earth.”?26 The phrase “in them are the 
foundations of heaven and earth” may mean either that the names 
maintain heaven and earth, or that they are the means by which God 
created heaven and earth. In either case, the names intertwine with 
the framework of the entire universe because they are engraved on 
various parts of the superstructure of heaven: four names are “on the 
he ids of the hayyot (living beings),” four on the four sides of the 
ine throne, four on the crowns of the “?ofannim of power,” and 
four on the crown of God.” The names accompany divine epithets, 
such as “lord of powers,” or “master of wonders.” While the previous 
fourteen names””8 belong to the angel, these are clearly the powerful 
names of God. It is unclear from the context whether the titles refer 
to God himself or only to his names, although this distinction might 
have been lost on the authors of the adjuration. 

Meanwhile, another Hekhalot text, Ma‘aseh Merkabah, identifies 
God with his names: 


Be sanctified, God of heaven and earth, Lord of lords, mighty of 
mighty ones, God of the kerubim, who rides on the kerubim, 
God of hosts whose government is over hosts, God of the ser- 
vants [=angels], whose name is sanctified over the servants. He 
is his name, and his name is he; he is in him and his name is 
in his name; song is his name and his name is song.” 


A similar passage appears elsewhere in Ma‘aseh Merkabah: “his name 
is in his strength, and his strength is in his name, he is his power, and 
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his power is he, and his name is like his name.”° The text identifies 
God and his name so closely that calling on God’s name equals call- 
ing on God's power. 

These same fourteen names also compel the angel to descend to 
his summoner. They are the names 


by which were established the throne of glory and the seat of the 
highest, a precious instrument by which were made wondrous 
things of old, before you were formed and before all the host of 
heaven was refined, before he made earth and fields, and dwell- 
ers of earth and creatures of praise.” 


God used these very names to create his throne before (and as a 
precondition of) the creation of both humans and angels, and thus the 
names have power over the angels. This description of the names also 
reminds the angel that he too is God's creation, and that humans have 
access to something higher than him, that is, the names of God. Another 
passage further exemplifies the same reification of the names and of 
their power vis-a-vis the angels: “I adjure you by five names, corre- 
sponding to your five names whose letters are written in fire and 
hover above the throne of glory. One rises and one descends so that 
the princes of the countenance will not gaze at them.””3 The five 
names dominate even the princes of the countenance, of whom the 
object of this adjuration, Ozhiya’, is one. A similar view of the “ex- 
plicit names” informs 3 Enoch: 


When the ministering angels utter the “holy,” all of the explicit 
names (shemot ha-meforashot), which are engraved with a flam- 
ing pen on the throne of glory, fly like eagles with sixteen wings, 
and surround and go around the holy one on the four sides of the 
place of glory of his Shekhinah.2 


The other orders of angels prostrate themselves three times and say 
“blessed is the name of his glorious kingdom forever and ever."85 By 


20schafer, Synopse, §557, MS New York. 
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these names, God created everything, including all the angels, and the 
throne of glory itself; and by them he sustains the world.” 3 Enoch 
also singles out various heavenly phenomena that exist or perdure by 
virtue of specific divine names. For example, Metatron showed R. 
Ishmael “water suspended in the height of ‘Arabot Ragia‘ (“heavenly 
firmament”) by the name Yah *Ehyeh Asher *Ehyeh (‘I am who I am’ 
[Exod 3:14])."237 

The locutionary phrases that explicate the illocutionary force of the 
names in association with the verbs of adjuration are comprehensible, 
yet the names themselves remain literally incomprehensible, at least 
to a modern reader. See, for example, names that exist in two forms, 
as a nongrammatical series of Hebrew consonants, or as permutations 
of the letters of the divine name (“the language of purity”):298 


And thus is its explanation, their blinding light,2° their power 
and their adornment: S$ MSQTT MG MSSYY MPQYY PYPG 
HWGYY HSS PSSYH H*MSTNYH QSN HWHP and its expla- 
nation in the language of purity, with yod he, how it is said: 
YHWH YW YHWH WW YHWH HW HW YHWH YH HYH 
YHWH HY WHYY HYW HYH YH YH HHW °YH* YYH HWH 
YH YHWH YW HY2© 


How can one understand these names? They were presumably intel- 
ligible to someone, even if not to the human users of these texts. 
Stanley Tambiah has analyzed a verbal form from a Sinhalese 
healing ceremony which, I suggest, offers an instruction parallel to 
the incomprehensible names in the Hekhalot rituals.*4' The mantra 
that marks the beginning and end of the ceremony addresses the demon 
responsible for the diseases. At its first appearance, the mantra sum- 
mons the demons; at the second, it enacts their expulsion.4? The 
Sinhalese name these mantras the “language of the demons,” as op- 
posed to human language. They have a subtle design which uses a 
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hierarchy of languages, Sanskrit to invoke the Hindu gods, Pali to 
recount Buddhist mythological events, and classical alese to nar- 
rate origin myths. One addresses the demons directly in a polyglot 
mixture of Sinhalese, Tamil, Pali, Sanskrit, Malayalam, Telugu, 
Bengali, and Persian. As Tambiah says, “This exotic and powerful 
mixture is the ‘demon language.””?43 He explains how this language 
is powerful in exorcism: 


The demon language is consciously constructed to connote power 
and though largely unintelligible is nevertheless based on the 
theory of language that the demons can understand. Thus far 
from being nonsensical and indiscriminately concocted, the spells 
show a sophisticated logic. The logic of construction must of 
course be separated from the problem of whether the exorcist 
actually understands all the words contained in the spell. From 
his, as well as the audience's, point of view, the spells have 
power by virtue of secrecy and their capacity to communicate 
with demons and thereby influence their actions. However, man- 
tra do not fall outside the requirements of language as a system 
of communication, and their literal intelligibility to humans is 
not the crucial factor in understanding their logic. 


In contrast to this “demon language” of exorcism, the Hekhalot 
adjurations speak rather of the “language of purity, vine” or 
“angelic language” that human beings utter to affect the denizens of 
the heavenly realm.?45 This is not the same as human languages, 
because its speakers are angels, but human beings can master their 
language, as the Hekhalot adjurations show. Other Jews in late antiq- 
uity shared this notion as well. Paul mentions the “tongues of an- 
gels,” and the Testament of Job knows of several different dialects 
of the angelic languages: the “angelic dialect,” the “dialect of the 
archons,”™8 and the “dialect of the cherubim.”“? The “language of 
purity,” the various divine names, and the combinations of the letters 
of the tetragrammaton with the other letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
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comprise the language of the angels. The angel possesses knowledge 
beyond that of the human adjurer—knowledge of the “language of 
purity”—and thus the human being may in fact utter words in that 
“language” that he does not understand. In the context of the adjura- 
tion it is not important that he comprehend them. It is only important 
that the angel understands and obeys. 

Besides their linguistic complexity, the adjurations evidence a subtle 
yet pervasive attention to staging and performance. The adjuration of 
the Sar ha-Panim, for example, supplies very specific directions for 
performing the ritual. The preparations act in several ways to isolate 
the adept from contact with other people and participation in the 
ordinary activities of life, thus bringing him to a level of purity that 
will permit contact with the highest angel, the Sar ha-Panim.? Like 
the Sar ha-Torah adjurations for learning, this text assumes that the 
practitioner is male, since he is to avoid ejaculation during the seven 
days prior to the ritual. As in the Sar ha-Torah adjurations, one 
manuscript (MS New York) also instructs him to avoid speaking with 
women. The preparations engage several of the senses, particularly 
touch; while refraining from sexual activity, the adept should im- 
merse himself daily. The purificatory properties of water make him fit 
to pronounce the adjuration. The process of isolation begun during 
the first seven days intensifies on the eighth day, when the adept sits 
in water up to his neck. This action places him in the optimum loca- 
tion for revelation. 

Water in this text becomes the locus of revelation, not merely a 
means of purification. The practice of sitting in water up to one's 
neck and the association of water with revelation and the utterance of 
divine names have a symbolic meaning that transcends purificatory 
properties of water. This meaning of water also appears in Jewish 
texts of the second temple, talmudic, and gaonic periods. Biblical and 
pseudepigraphic works of the second temple period locate many di- 
vine revelations near water.?5! Hydromancy may also be a visionary 


250See Schafer, Synopse, §§ 181-82, for an indication of the level of purity 
that the angels themselves must attain 

25!Ezekiel’s vision of the merkabah occurs at the River Chebar (Ezek 1:1) 
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technique, as Ithamar Gruenwald notes in his comments on the 
pseudepigraphic Visions of Ezekiel. In this text, Ezekiel sees the vi- 
sion of the merkabah in the reflection of the water of the river 
Chebar.?5? As Gruenwald says, “The water thus served as a mirror of 
the things shown in heaven.”25? The requirement to adjure the Sar ha- 
Panim while standing in water may also rely upon this visionary 
method. The Greek magical papyri similarly include many rituals that 
use a saucer or cup filled with a mixture of water and in which 
a medium sees the revelatory god or goddess. 

Still another consideration is at work here: the idea that water is 
the ideal place to receive such revelations.*5 As Kohelet Rabbah puts 
it when speaking of the transmission of the divine name: “It is taught: 
they do not transmit the name to every man, and not to one who is 
middle-aged, (but) only to one who has lived through most of his 
years. They only transmit it standing, and they only transmit it in a 
pure place, and over water.”25 Two later rituals, one each from the 
gaonic era Sefer ha-Malbush, and the Haside Ashkenaz (twelfth to 
thirteenth century), also insist upon adjuring angels or transmitting 
the divine name over water. The former permits the adept who has 
fasted seven days to see and gain assistance from angels hovering 
over water. He must pronounce the divine name over the water. “At 
that time, you will see in the air, close to the water, the image of a 


waters of Dan, falls asleep, and dreams a vision. An even closer parallel is the 
baptism of Jesus. When he came up out of the water, the heavens opened up, 
the spirit descended upon him like a dove, and a voice spoke to him from 
heaven (Matt 3:16-17; Mark 1:9-11; Luke 3:21-22; John 1:32-33). 
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form. If it is green, know that you have impurity.”257 The adept who 
sees a red form, on the other hand, knows himself to be pure. The 
text continues: “Then enter the water up to your loins and put on the 
honored and awesome name in the water” (this is a series of names 
that he has previously written on a garment). At that point the adept 
can adjure the angels for various purposes with impunity.25* 

Two other rituals for the transmission of the divine names while 
the master and student stand in water appear in the Sode Razayya of 
Eleazar of Worms (ca. 1165-1230). The version that appears at the 
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“And on the seventh day, on the evening of the eighth, go to the water and call 
out the name over the water. At that time, you will see in the air, close to the 
water, the image of a form. If it is green, know that you have impurity. Fast 
for another seven days as previously, and on the eighth night, act according 
to the first instruction. Give charity to the poor, give your bread to the hungry, 
pray and beseech your Creator so that you will not be put to shame again. And 
if you see the image clear and red (cf. Song of Songs 5:10), know that you 
have become pure inside and out. Then enter the water up to your loins and 
put on the honored and awesome name in the water. Then go out and fight 
whoever you want, for it will seem to all who see you that there is a great army 
with you. You should only adjure, at the time of putting on the name, these 
awesome angels by that name above so that they will be seen again with you. 
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they will not remain with you more than three or four hours at the most. From 

now on, guard yourself as at the beginning.” 
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beginning of Sefer ha-Shem, a section of Sode Razayya that has not 
yet been printed, reads “They do not transmit it except over the water, 
as it says, ‘The voice of the Lord over the water.”"? Before the 
master may transmit the name to the student, both must wash in water 
and immerse themselves, put on white clothes, and fast on the day 
that the student learns the name. Then they stand in water up to their 
ankles, and recite blessings and verses from Psalms associating God 
with water. They next return to the synagogue or the bet midrash, 
carrying water in a pure vessel, whereupon the master offers another 
blessing about the transmission of the sacred name. Another ver- 
sion of this ritual adds a section on learning about the merkabah, 
insisting that the information about the heavenly chariot should pass 
“from mouth to mouth, the master to the student, with cleansing of 
garments, and immersion, and in a pure place.”?6' The master and 
student go to water in imitation of Ezekiel’s vision at the Chebar. 
Their actions resemble the ritual of Sefer ha-Shem: 


The one who deals with the merkabah or with the honored name 
should go, he and his student, to whom he wishes to transmit 
(this knowledge), and they should wash in water and cleanse all 
their body in water and wash their clothes and immerse in the 
water in which the niddah immerses, they should immerse their 
bodies and dress in white clothes and stand in water up to their 
thighs.262 


In both of these cases, the ritual takes place over the water. In 
Sefer ha-Malbush, the ritual involves adjuring angels as well as “put- 
ting on the name,” a way of acquiring power over the angels. The 
ritual in Sode Razayya, on the other hand, focusses exclusively upon 
transmitting heavenly secrets from master to disciple. This work en- 
joins immersing in water for purification only before performing the 
ritual transmission, while Sefer ha-Malbush adds the requirement that 
the adept immerse himself each evening. Both texts, however, asso- 
ciate water with revelation of the name or of angels, as well as with 


259The text quotes Ps 29:3. Joseph Dan (The Esoteric Theology of Hasidei 
Ashkenaz (Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 1968) 74 [Hebrew]) prints the introduc- 
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purification. Sefer ha-Malbush more closely parallels the adjuration 
of the Sar ha-Panim, since in both angels and not humans reveal 
knowledge to the adept. 

In conformity to this tradition that revelation occurs in or near 
water, the adept of the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim must pro- 
nounce the intricate phrases of the adjuration while seated in water. 
The repeated “calls” and “adjurations” build to the climactic address 
of the Sar ha-Panim by his greatest name: “Again I call to you by the 
greatest, most desirable and most beloved of your names, by the name 
of your master, lacking only one letter; by it [his name] he formed 
and established all, and sealed all the work of his hands.” The 
name by which the adept calls the angel is the most powerful of all, 
the one by which God created the entire world. This call comes after 
the adjurer has called him by his nineteen names and adjured him by 
the nineteen names of God. The text crescendos from one powerful 
name to still another one. A single adjuration or call by just one name 
is insufficient to bring down the angel; name builds upon name fi- 
nally to amass enough power to force the angel down from heaven to 
the man who has suitably prepared to receive him. When the adjura- 
tion works, the angel descends and speaks to the adept while he sits 
in water. At the end of the audience, he speaks the words of dismissal 
and protection to send the angel safely away. 

The Adjuration of Yofi’el, the Sar ha-Torah, in the “Chapter 
of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah”: The instructions for addressing 
Yofiel follow the adjuration for learning in the “Chapter of R. 
Nehuniah.”2* Both pericopes appear first as a paradigmatic story, 
which R. Ishmael narrates, and then as instructions for ascetic prepa- 
rations and utterance of the powerful name, directed to anyone who 
wants to share R. Ishmael’s experience of angelic revelation. Upon 
appearing, the angel instructs the narratee/implied reader (in the per- 
son of R. Ishmael) how to adjure him. Although no break exists in the 
manuscript between the angel's words to R. Ishmael—‘Son of Adam, 
stinking drop, worm and crawling thing"—and the beginning of the 
instructions to “one who wishes that he be revealed to him,"?6> other 
markers do serve to break the illusion of direct narration by the angel. 
First, the inital words of the instructions are Aramaic rather than 


26.Schafer, Synopse, §637, MS Oxford: cf. Schafer, “Beschworung des Sar 
ha-Panim,” 134. 

264Tbid., §§313-14. 

2*SIbid., §313 
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Hebrew (op ‘out +y37 ko; “whoever seeks that it be revealed to 
him”). Second, they refer to the angel in the third person, even though 
in the previous sentences he addressed R. Ishmael directly. The in- 
structions, therefore, have been attached onto the end of the angel's 
conversation with R. Ishmael in order to afford them the authority of 
heavenly revelation. 

The ascetic preparations, in concert with the utterance of the di- 
vine name, constitute the “accepted procedure” for making the de- 
scent of the angel possible. Any infelicity in their fulfillment presages 
great disaster. Even when the adept conforms to the procedures, bring- 
ing down the angel remains a dangerous activity, as the wrath of the 
prince of the Torah when R. Ishmael succeeds in attracting him to 
earth attests. The second aspect of the procedure, the pronouncement 
of the sacred name, has the illocutionary force of declaration—its 
utterance alone acts to bring the angel down. The narrative account 
and the instructions together sketch a performance that engages the 
adept’s senses in various ways. In the story, R. Ishmael stands up and 
afflicts himself after R. Nehuniah tells him the angel's name. At the 
end of forty days of affliction he pronounces the mysterious “great 
name,” whereupon the Sar ha-Torah descends. At this point, the text 
shifts from R. Ishmael's personal narrative, to generalized instructions 
for obtaining angelic revelation. The instructions detail the elements 
of the ritual that the narrative account has omitted. The preparations 
preceding the utterance of the name engage the adept’s sense: the 
process of purification by enjoining fasting, immersion in water, avoid- 
ance of women, and abstinence from impure food. Like the Sar ha- 
Torah adjurations for learning, these practices draw the adept away 
from ordinary social intercourse and activities, going so far as to 
direct to sit in a dark house alone. This sensory deprivation 
isolates him in a purified state on earth, bringing him into a liminal 
framework approaching angelic purity. 

The text also informs the reader of what he should say to gain the 
revelation. While R. Ishmael’s personal tale says merely that he ut- 
tered the “great name,” the instructions explicate that mysterious lo- 
cution as a mixture of incomprehensible words (jRO> JINN IND "203, 
etc.) and various phrases. The phrase, “Blessed is the name of his 
glorious kingdom forever and ever"? serves as a response to the 


266See m. Yoma 6.2, where the people speak this phrase in response to the 
high priest's public utterance of the divine name during the ritual of Yom 
Kippur. 
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utterance of the ine name. Unlike some of the other Hekhalot 
adjurations, this passage envisions the descent of the angel resulting 
from the mere utterance of the name alone. No other words are nec- 
essary. The adept’s performance consists of both the ascetic prepara- 
tions, which draw him away from the mundane world, and the utterance 
of the “great name,” which ushers him into the angelic sphere. The 
divine name is so powerful that speaking it can draw down the angel, 
but were it not for the adept’s prior preparations, no place would exist 
for the angel to enter safely. 

Ma‘aseh Merkabah: One section of Ma‘aseh Merkabah combines 
several different rituals for acquiring wisdom, including some that 
draw down the Sar ha-Torah or the angel of the divine countenance.?67 
Like the Sar ha-Torah ritual in the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah,” this 
section of Ma‘aseh Merkabah combines a narrative by “R. Ishmael” 
with instructions for performing the adjuration. In this case, the latter 
also includes prayers and seals composed of apotropaic names. As 
Michael Swartz notes, this section consists of separate traditions that 
the redactor(s) of Ma‘aseh Merkabah brought together.?6* The con- 
cerns of the redactor find expression in the connection that they make 
between prayer and the pronunciation of the divine name to bring 
down the angel. An additional complicating factor in this text is 
the constant change of the name of the angel of the countenance from 
section to section, even when the same ritual seems to be under dis- 
cussion.27° 

One may identify several subsections: 

+ In a ritual parallel in part to the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah,” the 
angel whom the adept seeks to bring down first takes the name Yofiel, 
Sar ha-Torah, and then PDQRM angel of the countenance.?”' This 
ritual includes ascetic restrictions. The chief difference between the 
“Chapter of R. Nehuniah” and this text is that the latter's ritual to 


267Schafer, Synopse, §§560-69. 

28S wartz, Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 77-90. 

269See the second parts of sections Schafer, Synopse, §§560 and 565. While 
the first part of each section parallels §§313-14, the second introduces prayer 
elements absent from the version of the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah.” 

2See, for example, Schafer, Synopse, §565, where the angel's name is 
PDQRM, Malakh ha-Panim, rather than Yofi’el, Sar ha-Torah, as it is in §560 
and the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah.” The angel's name in §§561-62 is Saqadhozy. 
whom another Sar ha-Torah adjuration equates with Metatron (§682) 

2 'bid., §§313-14, 560, 565. 
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bring down the angel connects prayer with the pronunciation of the 
divine names;?”* 

+ Ina ritual to bring down Saqadhozy, angel of the countenance,?”3 
the most important means of attracting the angel is the pronunciation 
of divine and angelic names;2”4 

* Instructions on how to bring down *RPDM, angel of the counte- 
nance, refer to the “great secret,” prayer, and “calling” three names;2”5 

* The “Acquisition of Wisdom” involves the recitation of powerful 
names during prayer;?” 

* Seals protect their wearer at the time of the descent of PDQDS, 
angel of the countenance;?”” 

* Prayers of thanksgiving address God;?”* and 

* Protective practices include: pronunciation of names against po- 
tentially destructive angels, prayer for protection from the angels who 
stand behind the hayyot, and a “great seal on all my limbs.”?79 


272Comparing ibid., §§313-14 with §§560-570, the redactor of Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah inserted a large block of prayer and incantatory materials to supplement 
Rabbi Nehuniah’s instructions in §560. Swartz says that the comparable sec- 
tions (§§313-14, 560, and 565) “are apparently based on the same tradition, 
though neither is borrowed directly from the other.” He says, “It is unlikely 
that the redactor of this section copied from §313-14 as a literary source. 
Rather, he was familiar with stories like it—either from written documents or 
from stories told to him. He used the structure of these stories to organize the 
disparate materials he had into a text” (Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 89). 

2 1bid., §§561-62. 

24Michael Swartz analyzes Schafer, Synopse, §560 and 561-62 as one 
unit, although he acknowledges that the introduction (§560) and the incanta- 
tions/ prayers (§§561-62) are from two separate sources (Swartz, Mystical 
Prayer in Judaism, 80). He points to the continuities throughout the unit: the 
mention of seals, the request for wisdom, immersion, and the requirement of 
purity. The demons playing a role in the prayer also appear in the instructions 
following it. “These are indications that the prayer, although containing sepa- 
rate components, stems from the same tradition as the narrative and instruc- 
tions which frame it, and may have been composed at the same time” (136-37). 

275Schafer, Synopse, §563. 

26Ibid., §564. Swartz sees §§563 and 564 as one unit, and argues that the 
former is an introductory gloss to the extensive set of directions in the latter 
(Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 81). 

277Schafer, Synopse, §566. Swartz considers sections §565-68 to be one 
unit (Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 84). 

28Schafer, Synopse, §§566-68. 

791bid., §569. 
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The three last sections may stem from the same source, since they all 
emphasize protection against destroyers and the use of seals. 

Michael Swartz maintains that this section of Ma‘aseh Merkabah 
“was probably produced to be used as a practical guide to performing 
a ritual involving techniques such as immersion and purification, and 
the recitation of theurgic names and seals.””®° This “practical guide” 
combines rituals for the descent of the Sar ha-Torah and Saqadhozy, 
the angel of the countenance, with the statutory prayers of the Jewish 
liturgy. Unlike the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah,” this text's performance 
of the ritual for the descent of the Sar ha-Torah includes the uttering 
of three “prayers” in the morning, afternoon, and evening, and also 
“twelve words.”?8! The reader learns about this ritual from R. Ishmael's 
account of his encounter with the angel after R. Nehuniah b. ha- 
Qanah properly instructs him. Although the text does not inform the 
reader of what exactly the “prayers” or the “twelve words” are, other 
parts of this passage provide more information about what to say and 
do, including perhaps the wording of the “prayers” that accompany 
the statutory liturgy. The incantations of Saqadhozy list the divine 
and angelic names that will entice him to earth, and also outline other 
ritual actions to accompany the pronun of the names, such as 
standing inside a circle while adjuring. These incantations also cite 
seals that protect the adept from the potential encroachment of de- 
mons on the ritual.’8? This concern with the danger of demons is 
unique among rituals to bring down angels. 

My analysis of this section deals with the combined ritual as it 
presently occurs in the text, not with its consistuent components. My 
analysis thus recognizes the inconsistencies and gaps that are present 
in the final redaction, but also shows how the ritual has an integrity 
as it presently exists. I focus on certain sections of the text more than 
others, particularly emphasizing those that deal directly with bringing 
the angel down; my discussion does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
catalog of every ritual action.?8* 


20S wartz, Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 222 

24'Schafer, Synopse, §§560, 565 

2821bid., §§562, 566. 

283] focus on sections ibid., §§560-62, and 565-66. Sce Appendix C. pp. 
412-21, fora translation of these passages. §563. which also deals with bring- 
ing down the angel by the repetition of names, does not add significant details 
to our knowledge of the ritual. and section §S64 does not deal explicitly with 
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To begin, the first of Austin’s requirements is the existence of an 
“accepted conventional procedure.” One prayer in this section of 
Mat‘aseh Merkabah twice mentions the authority or permission that 
God granted to the angels to subject themselves to human beings and 
to teach the mysteries of wisdom.85 God set the “procedure” in motion, 
and human beings now have the authority to perform it. Austin's 
second requirement is that the dramatis personae and circumstances 
must be appropriate for the invocation of ritual action. In the text 
under examination, both the instructions for the adjuration and the 
prayers themselves specify the appropriate persons. Only men who 
endure various ascetic preparations resembling those in the “Chapter 
of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah” or the adjurations for learning, can 
safely perform the adjuration. A warning to this effect follows the 
prayers.28 R. Ishmael fasts only twelve days before bringing down 
the angel. The incensed angel refuses to follow his will until he fasts 
the full forty days. At the end of that time, R. Ishmael utters the 
appropriate prayers and magical words, causing the angel to descend 
and settle wisdom in his heart. Austin’s third and fourth requirements 
insist that all participants execute the procedure both correctly and 
completely. The preceding discussion makes it clear that the adept 
must perform all the instructions in order to associate safely with the 
angel. Incorrect performance might not invalidate the ritual, but could 
endanger the adept, either because the angel becomes angry at him or 
because the destroyers attack him.87 

As important as felicitous circumstances for the enactment of the 
adjuration, are the particular words one utters. Both the adjuration 
and prayers themselves and the directions for their use delineate sev- 
eral different types of verbal utterance. The directions state: “He should 
pray (‘pm) with all his strength and he should direct (j1>") his heart 


bringing down the angel. The later sections (567-69) provide additional prayer 
texts of praise and protection, but add nothing really new. 

28 Austin, How to Do Things With Words, 14. 

Schafer, Synopse, §562. 

*Ibid., §565. 

287 Austin's last two requirements—the necessity of maintaiing appropriate 
thoughts or feelings and the need to engage in consequential conduct—do not 
seem relevant to the adjuration, except at one point in the instructions that 
says, “he should direct his heart in his prayer” (§560). The text never explains 
what this means, and in the account of R. Ishmael's actions, his intentions play 
no part in the success or failure of his adjuration. 
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in his prayer (nana) and he should seal (a1) himself with his 
seals, and he should pronounce (">r) twelve words.””8* The prayers 
that follow incorporate three out of four of these actions. The account 
of R. Ishmael’s actions underscores prayer and pronunciation of the 
“twelve words” as the means of bringing down the angel.? Two 
prayer sections refer to seals that the adept wears on his body.2® The 
seals are names like those that R. Ishmael (and thus the adept) pro- 
nounces for the descent of the angel. The first prayer section explic- 
itly states that the seals are “put on” through pronunciation of divine 
names, but the second section leaves unclear the method of sealing 
and even whether these are physical seals at all.2% Finally, the second 
prayer section gives the wording of several “pronunciations” of the 
angel’s names.29? 

The prayers and incantations found in this part of Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah®®? differ both from the adjurations of the Sar ha-Panim, 
and from that of the Sar ha-Torah in the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah.” 
Most importantly, the Ma‘aseh Merkabah texts address God, not the 
angel whom the adept wishes to attract. God is the g God in 
heaven,” and the one who “formed the world.”?% The adept blesses 
God as the one who “hears the prayers of those who sanctify his 
name and accepts those who know his name.”2% The angels are pow- 
erful only because an omnipotent God has directed them to follow 
human commands to bring wisdom down from heaven. The action of 
the prayer moves from the adept to God, and thence to the angels. 

The vision-seeker pronounces names of God or the angels before 
the former, not the latter. The names provide protection during the 
descent of angels. In the second, more elaborate prayer,?% the adept 
pronounces the divine name, “which is one over all the creatures,” to 
seal off the limbs of his body from the “evil destroyers.” God's name 


288Schafer, Synopse, §560. 

*Ibid., §565. 

*Ibid., §§562, 566. 

2'Janowitz defines “sealing” as the speaking of names as a protective 
device (Poetics of Ascent, 98). This definition is clearer for Schafer, Synopse. 
§562 than for §566. See discussion below and in Chapter 5, pp. 317-20. 

22Schafer, Synopse, §562 

23]bid., §§561-62. 

241bid., §561 

Ibid 

261bid., §562. 
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is the ultimate protection from the demons who encroach upon the 
adept’s ministrations. The third prayer, meanwhile, lists the names 
that protect each part of the body; these names fit in a framework of 
blessings that praise God's power in the universe. One “puts on” the 
seals, in this case, by uttering them; no instructions exist for placing 
them on the body or the clothing.*” The adept also intones the names 
of Saqadhozy, the angel of the countenance, so that the angels will 
bring down the “mysteries of wisdom."?% These names, like those 
protecting the adept’s body, consist of a combination of nonlexical 
syllables and fragments of the tetragrammaton. Speaking them effects 
“miracles, and mighty deeds and many wonders, signs and wonders” 
in the “chambers of wisdom and order of understanding.”? These 
names have the illocutionary force of declaration; their mere utter- 
ance is sufficient to achieve the desired effect. 

Another part of this section of Ma‘aseh Merkabah seeks wisdom 
and understanding directly from God: 


Make me succeed in all my limbs, and I will reflect on the gates 
of wisdom, and I will investigate the ways of understanding, and 
1 will gaze into the chambers of Torah, and I will reflect on the 
storehouses of blessing. May they be stored for me, for wisdom 
is before you.” 


This prayer also links acquisition of wisdom with protection from 
hostile forces, in this case the “enraged ones,” angels who stand before 
God.2°! While the danger in the earlier prayer comes from the evil 
“destroyers” coming unbidden to the adept, in this case it comes from 
the angels “who stand behind the holy hayyot."°? This may be a 
reference to the angels who objected to God's gift of the Torah to 
human beings, a theme that recurs both in the Hekhalot literature and 
in rabbinic texts. In both types of request or adjuration of God, 
acquiring wisdom from the angels goes hand-in-hand with using seals 


287See discussion in Chapter 5, pp. 317-20, on the use of seals in rabbinic 
literature and in the Greco-Egyptian ritual corpus. 

28Schafer, Synopse, §562. 

Ibid. 

3Tbid., §569. 

S'Ibid. 

2021bid. 

393For a discussion of these angels, see Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 
289-307 
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and prayers to protect the adept, since demons or jealous angels might 
endanger the human recipient of divine wisdom. 

Quite apart from their linguistic richness, the instructions and ad- 
jurations under discussion give the impression of describing an elabo- 
rate performance that engages the adept’s senses and limbs in many 
ways. Here he enters into a liminal state by following ascetic instruc- 
tions. As before, he is to avoid all food save bread with salt, to 
immerse himself, not to look at colored garments, and to turn his eyes 
to the ground (presumably to avoid gazing at other people).?°> His 
social world contracts as he retreats inward toward a place where he 
can pray and pronounce the sacred names. Additional ritual actions 
collaborate with these prescriptions to create a purified, protected, 
and sanctified space, in and around him.°° Unlike in other texts, 
however, the adept here lifts his gaze to heaven; he does not keep his 
eyes fixed on the ground. The difference here seems to be that the 
earlier instructions describe those times when he is trying to maintain 

is isolation from ordinary life in preparation for the ritual, while this 
instruction specifically focuses his attention on heaven in the ritual. 
In any case, while pronouncing the adjuration he stands within a 
circle so that the uninvited destroyers cannot kill him.3°7 The seals 
that envelope every part of his body afford an additional means of 
protection. This protection from demons imparts to his body the ho- 
liness of the divine name. Like several others, this ritual seeks to 
create a pure space into which the angel can enter (in this case, the 
circle that the adept has drawn around himself), but it goes one step 
beyond other texts in naming the specific limbs that the divine name 
protects and renders holy.>°% 

The goal of these ritual actions is, again, the acquisition of angelic 
wisdom. In the first prayer, the adept requests, “May seventy angels 
descend to me, and Saqadhozy the angel of the countenance with 
them.”2 The narrative about R. Ishmael says similarly that “Padqaram 


3Schafer, Synopse, §560. 

305Cf, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

30S chafer, Synopse, §§562. 566. 

307{thamar Gruenwald notes that “our text is one of the rare examples in the 
Hekhalot literature that refers to the evil spirits” (Apocalyptic and Merkavah 
Mysticism, 185). 

38See Janowitz (Poetics of Ascent, 99) for a discussion of a similar dy- 
namic in the ascent texts. 

30Schafer, Synopse, §561 
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the angel of the countenance descended, and with him angels of mercy, 
and they caused wisdom to settle in the heart of R. Ishmael.”3!9 Unlike 
in the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, the adept in this text does not 
request that the angels come and speak with him, but, rather, that they 
bring wisdom that will “settle in his heart.”3!" The goal is the illumi- 
nation that some of the adjurations for learning seek, in this case 
through direct mediation of angels. 

The adept’s incantation consists of more than the prayers, pronun- 
ciation of names, and seals that I discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs. The description of R. Ishmael’s successful adjuration notes 
that he says “three prayers” and “twelve words” coinciding with the 
regular daily prayers, or perhaps even four times daily.2!? The text 
admittedly does not specify what these prayers or words are, but it 
gives an impression of constant prayer activity (over a period of forty 
days) that induces the descent of the angels. The text as it now exists 
leaves the impression that the prayers and incantations for protection 
and descent of the angels (and the actions that accompany them) need 
to be said three or four times a day.?!? The Hekhalot texts thus link 
the “anomian” actions of ascetic restriction, adjuration, and standing 
in a circle to the statutory liturgy. This linking, however, does not 
erase the anomian character of this ritual, with its profusion of names 
enabling angelic descent or protection. 

Descent Rituals as Performances: | conclude this section by as- 
sembling the evidence from the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, and 
the incantations from the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah” and 
Mat‘aseh Merkabah. All three texts give information about the “ac- 
cepted conventional procedure” for drawing angels down from heaven 
and gaining wisdom. According to the first and third texts, this pro- 
cedure has been explicitly ordained by God. Part of the adjuration of 
the Sar ha-Panim portrays God reminding the angels that “about them 
(these names) you were commanded and warned from the mouth of 
the Highest, that if you heard an oath by these names, (you should) 
do honor to his name, and hurry, and descend, and do the will of the 


3Ibid., §565. 

bid. 

312s Oxford specifies morning, afternoon (o™17x), while Ms Munich 22 
adds an additional prayer time at minhah (the time of afternoon prayer) (§565). 

33Le., Schafer, Synopse, §§561-62, 566, and probably the other prayers 
for protection (§§567-69) 
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‘one who adjures you.”3!* The adjurations specify the qualifications 
for those who wish to adjure the angel, and spell out the risks to the 
one who prepares himself incorrectly. The narrative parts of two of 
the adjurations predicate successful outcomes for R. Ishmael or R. 
Eliezer the Great upon their correct execution of the procedure. Each 
text, however, has a different goal or result for the adjuration: for the 
“Chapter of R. Nehuniah,” the goal is the descent of the angel; in 
Ma‘aseh Merkabah the angel descends and puts wisdom into the heart 
of R. Ishmael; but the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim has the angel 
bringing down wisdom and speaking to the human adjurer “as a man 
speaks with his friend.”>!5 While the narrative parts of these adjura. 
tions present the angels as identifiable figures (with somewhat 
table personalities), only the last adjuration gives the impression that 
the successful adept will have a conversation with the angel. 

The adjurations in the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah” and 
in Ma‘aseh Merkabah generally have the illocutionary force of dec- 
larations: pronunciation of the names brings down the angels and 
protects the adjurer. In contrast, the verbs used in the adjuration of 
the Sar ha-Panim, which are various types of requests and commands, 
have the illocutionary force of directives. The adept uses the power 
of the names that he knows to command the angel to descend. Though 
a human being, the ritualist is able to master the “divine” or “angelic 
language” of divine names and combinations of letters sufficiently 
well to compel the angels or even God to perform his will. 

Ascetic actions symbolize the adept’s movement from the sphere of 
ordinary life of food and sex to the world of the angels, who know 
neither. As a part of the performance, asceticism effects a change in 
his social position. They not only put him into a frame of mind in 
which he could have paranormal experiences like angelic auditions, 
the ascetic actions also work symbolically: they bear witness to the 
transmundane world that is organized on principles opposing those of 
the human sphere." The instructions prescribe the creation of a pure 


34Ibid., §636. 

s'51bid., §634. 

316See Schafer, Synopse §§791 (Ms Oxford) for a description of the puri- 
fications those angels must perform who are returning from their work on 
earth to rejoin the celestial choirs in their praise of God. “When the time 
comes for song they ascend to heaven and because of the smell of human 
beings who are born of woman, bear impurity (nea. “>v3), and suffer hem- 
orthage and discharge (myr'0) 311 *5p3), they wash themselves in fire and cleanse 
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social space into which the angel may enter (the dark house, the 
circle in which the adept stands, or the water in which he sits); the 
instructions for the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim seek, in addition, 
to make the adept’s body pure of seminal emission. Only then can the 
angel address him “as a man speaks with his friend.”?!7 The friend of 
angels must, like them, be free of human sexuality and the need for 
food.;"8 Through a combination of ascetic actions and elaborate speech- 
acts of praying, sealing, and pronouncing of the divine and angelic 
names, the adept who has already left mundane reality and come as 
close as possible to celestial reality induces the angels to bring heav- 
enly wisdom to earth. 

Adjurations for Dream Revelations: In this section, I discuss 
incantations that seek to induce angels to appear in dreams or give 
signs in dreams to answer questions.*!9 These texts, which seek wis- 


and purify themselves in fire. . . until they become holy and sanctified, pure 
and purified, and become like the ministering angels of ‘Arabot.” 

1bid., §634. 

34See, for example, the midrash in b. Shabbat 88b-89a about Moses’ as- 
cent to heaven to receive the Torah and the hostile response he received from 
the angels. In this midrash, the contrast between human need and angelic 
sufficiency provides the reason for God's gift of the Torah to the former 
instead of the latter. 

319Three of the large medieval manuscripts of the Hekhalot literature (MSS 
New York, Oxford, and Munich 22) contain such adjurations (Schafer, Synopse, 
§§501 (=M22, §542], 502-7, and $17). In mss New York and Oxford these 
adjurations appear after the section on the “book of powerful names” (§§489- 
95), and other traditions on the divine name, and before Ma‘aseh Merkabah 
(§§544-96). In Ms Munich the dream-revelation text follows Seder Rabba de- 
Bereishit and appears before Ma‘aseh Merkabah, also in combination with a 
text “for every need” (§542) and another extolling the merits of the divine 
name “for everything” (§543=Mss New York and Oxford, §512). 

Ms New York combines the dream-revelation texts with traditions on the 
divine name (§§509-16) that have parallels in other manuscripts and amulets. 
The bulk of the texts occur in Ms New York (§§502-7, 517), which is notable 
for containing more incantations and spells in its Hekhalot material than the 
other manucripts (see Klaus Herrmann and Claudia Rohrbacker-Sticker, 
“Magische Traditionen der New Yorker Hekhalot-Handschrift JTS 8128 im 
Kontext ihrer Gesamtredaktion” Frankfurter Judaistischer Beitrag 17 [1989] 
101-49). For this reason, I sought parallels to these adjurations in other manu- 
scripts, to be sure that they were not an idiosyncrasy of this particular manu- 
script. I found parallels to all three dream-adjurations in other manuscripts: 
(1) Geniza fragment G-1 (T.-S. K 21.95.S., fol. D, lines 19-25) parallels part 
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dom during sleep, contrast with those just-discussed adjurations that 
compel angels to teach wisdom to the adept while he is awake. In the 
dream-revelation rituals, as a general rule, the dreamer fasts one or 
several nights and purifies himself in other ways (for example, by 
immersion in water). He avoids conversation before he goes to sleep, 
and recites psalms or the liturgical hymns that one traditionally says 
before going to sleep. He then utters the adjuration, including the 
specific request that he seeks to have answered. The questions ordi- 
narily center around knowing the future or deciding upon a proper 
course of action. They are not necessarily concerned with learning 
Torah, although some Jews did use this technique to answer halakhic 
questions in the Middle Ages.?2° The angel either appears in a dream 
and speaks directly to the dreamer, or gives signs in the dream that 
indicate a yes or no answer. For example, one adjuration requests a 
vision of “open books and gardens and delicacies” if the answer to 
the adept’s question is favorable, and “graves and bones” if the an- 
swer is unfavorable.?2! 

The dream-revelation adjurations of the Hekhalot manuscripts bear 
close resemblance to texts for importuning angels for wisdom. None- 
theless, this genre of adjurations does not appear to be native to the 
Hekhalot traditions. Dream-revelation adjurations also frequently ap- 
pear in non-Hekhalot manuscripts; this common type of adjuration 


of Schafer, Synopse, §501; (2) Ms Oxford, fols. 152a-53a, not published in the 
Synopse, parallels §§502-7; and (3) Ms Sassoon 290, p. 336, parallels §501; 
pp. 228-32 parallel §§501, 517, and parts of the adjuration of the Sar ha- 
Panim; pp. 383-84 parallel §517. 

The dream-revelation adjurations are referred to as ovo mong, “dream 
questions.” For more information on “dream questions,” see the discussion in 
Joshua Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition, 241-43. For other discus- 
sions of dreams and revelations that mention the use of “dream questions” in 
the Middle Ages see: Abraham Joshua Heschel, “On the Holy Spirit in the 
Middle Ages” in Sefer ha-Yovel le-kevod Alexander Marx (New York: JTSA, 
1950) 175-208 [Hebrew]; Joseph Dan, “Le-torat ha-Halom shel Hasidei 
Ashkenaz,” Sinai 68 (1971) 288-93; Monford Harris, “Dreams in Sefer Hasidim,” 
PAAJR 31 (1963) 51-80; Gershom Scholem, “Ha-Maggid shel R. Joseph 
Taitatzik,” Sefunot 11 (1968) 69-112; Moshe Idel, “Iyunim be-Shitato shel 
Sefer ha-Meshiv,” Sefunot 17 (1983) 185-266; and Scholem, Origins of the 
Kabbalah, 35-38 and 238-48. 

320See R. Jacob of Marvege, She?elot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim, ed. by 
Reuven Margoliot (Jerusalem: Mosad haRav Kook, 1957). I discuss this text 
in more detail below. 

32Ims Oxford 1531, fol. 153a. 
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finds many examples both in the Geniza fragments and in later manu- 
scripts.}22 Both R. Hai Gaon and later medieval sources mention dream- 
questions.>23 Very frequently the dream texts’ formulations in these 
other manuscripts do not refer explicitly to Hekhalot themes. The 
dream-revelation adjurations of the Hekhalot manuscripts, therefore, 
mark a point at which an extraneous type of incantation formula entered 
the Hekhalot traditions and adopted Hekhalot themes, adjurational 
formulas, and angelic onomastica.*25 The existence of so many dream- 
revelation adjurations without Hekhalot references shows that this genre 
of incantations has its own history, perhaps paralleling that of the 
Hekhalot adjurations, but nonetheless separate. 

My discussion of the dream-revelation adjurations begins, then, 
with an examination of their literary prehistory. The aim of this dis- 
cussion is twofold: (1) to demonstrate that these adjurations actually 
were used to gain revelations; and (2) to show that they predate the 
Hekhalot manuscripts in which they appear, and thus that the next 
chapter’s comparison between these texts and the Greco-Egyptian 
dream-revelation adjurations of late antiquity is plausible.?26 After 


322See, for example, Dropsie Geniza fragment 457, and Taylor-Schechter 
Box K1. 28 and 29. Ms Sassoon 290 contains many different formulas of 
adjuration for dream revelations. Sefer Raziel (Amsterdam, 1701), also con- 
tains recipes for dream-questions (at least four, [ed. A. Barzani, Tel Aviv, 
n.d.}, 114 and 136-37). The dream-question texts found in Ms Sassoon 290 
and Sefer Raziel, in some cases, may stem from much older sources. See 
discussion below on the history of dream-revelation adjurations. 

323R, Hai Gaon's responsum is published in *Otzar ha-Geonim, vol. 4: 
Masekhet Hagigah, 24-25. See also Jacob of Marvege, She’elot u-Teshuvot 
‘min ha-Shamayim, and the dream questions of Sefer ha-Meshiv (discussed in 
Scholem, “Ha-Maggid shel R. Joseph Taitatzik,” and Idel, “Iyunim be-Shitato 
shel Sefer ha-Meshir”). 

324s Sassoon 290, for example, offers many examples of dream-revela- 
tion formulas that have no connection with Hekhalot traditions (e.g., a spell 
on pp. 461-62; §1203 asks “Katviel, the Prince of Writing,” to write an an- 
swer to a dream-question on a piece of paper that the dreamer places under his 
head). 

325This is particularly true of Mss Oxford and New York, which also con- 
tain much other material on the use of the divine name, incantations, and 
adjurations for various purposes. 

326The earliest European Hekhalot manuscript is Ms Oxford, from the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. The earliest Geniza fragment with Hekhalot 
texts is G-1, from the ninth century. 
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discussing these historical questions, I shall analyze the different manu- 
scripts of the adjurations, showing in particular how each creates a 
slightly different version of the ritual. This concern with the different 
versions also relates to the question of performance, since the differ- 
ing instructions of each manuscript imply slightly different perfor- 
mances of the adjuration. I then will turn to an analysis of the 
adjurations as performances, focusing on how they both resemble and 
differ from other revelation adjurations. 

As I already noted, the connection between angels (or demons) and 
dreams has a long history, going back at least as far as talmudic ideas 
about the origins of dreams.22? In a long discussion on dreams and 
their interpretation, it is remarked that true dreams come through an- 
gels, but false ones through demons.*78 Another part of the same 
discussion contrasts dreams with prophecy: “A dream is one sixtieth 
part of prophecy.”32? Two other talmudic texts refer to the “Master of 
Dreams” who speaks to people in their dreams.?% 

The earliest extant Jewish text that resembles a “dream-question” 
comes from a section of Sefer ha-Razim devoted to dreams. This 
ritual must have an early date, since the dismissal of the angel is in 
Greek, transliterated into Hebrew characters. The text begins: “these 
are the names of the angels in charge of dreaming, to make anyone 
who approaches them in purity know what the dream (was) and what 
its interpretation is.”33! The spell and accompanying preparations are 


327See A. Leo Oppenheim (The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient 
Near East {Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, n.s. 46/3; 
Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1956}) for a discussion of ancient 
Mesopotamian beliefs and rituals about dreams. Of particular relevance may 
be the similarity of the figure of the “God of Dreams” in Sumerian and Akkadian 
literature (pp. 232-37) to the “Prince of Dream” (v5 7) in one of the Hekhalot 
dream-revelation texts (Schafer, Synopse, §505). In a recent article, however, 
Raphael Kutscher denies the existence of Mesopotamian rituals to induce a 
god to speak to a person in dreams (“The Mesopotamian god Zagar and the 
pillar of Jacob's dream,” Be’ersheva 3 [1988] 128) [Hebrew]. 

3285, Ber. 55b. 

22%, Ber. 57b. 

339, Ber. 10b, b. Sanh. 30a. The “Master of Dreams” may also bear a 
relation to the “Prince of Dream” in Schafer, Synopse, §505. These two ref- 
erences, however, do not seem to me to be clear talmudic evidence of the 
practice of asking “dream-questions.” See discussion in Heschel, “On the 
Holy Spirit in the Middle Ages,” 175-81. 

331Mordechai Margalioth, ed., Sefer ha-Razim (Jerusalem: Yediot Acharonot, 
1966) 79-80 (1st firmament, lines 215-38). 
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for the ritualist who attempts to interpret another person's dream.?? 
They do not seek to induce the angel to speak to the dreamer in his 
dream. Some similarities exist, however, between the practice in this 
text and later dream-revelation adjurations. The directions for the Sefer 
ha-Razim ritual are as follows: 


‘And what is the interpretation of your dream. “Give me a period 
of three days, and I will tell you everything that is in your 
heart.” Go out on the first day, on the seashore or a river bank 
during the third hour of the night. Wear a new cloak, and do not 
eat any meat or anything that yields blood, and do not drink 
wine, Take myrrh and pure frankincense and put on coals in a 
new earthenware vessel. Turn your face to the water, and pro- 
nounce the name of the governor, together with the names of the 
angels of the encampment three times. You will see a pillar of 
fire between heaven and earth. Say thus: “I adjure you. . . that 
you make known to me what is in the heart of N. son of N., 
what his desire is, what the interpretation of his dream is, and 
what his thought is.” Do thus on the second and third nights. 
You will see that there will be revealed to you a pillar of fire, 
with a cloud on it like the image of a man (@% mo7>). Ask him 
and he will tell you everything that you seek. And if you wish 
to release him, throw some of the water, from the sea or the 
river by which you are standing, toward heaven three times and 
say under your breath. . . I free you, I free you, subside and 
return to your way. Say this seven times. Perform the entire rite 
in purity and you will succeed.» 


332Compare also the ritual contained in the talmudic discussion of 
dreams, for someone who “saw a dream and did not know what he saw” 
(aim Ko oF RDI RON RIT JRO Rn). In this ritual, the person who is concerned 
about his dream should stand at the time when the priests hold out their hands 
to offer the priestly blessing in the synagogue service. The dream to be inter- 
rupted can be that of the dreamer or of another person's. He should say, “I 
have dreamed a dream, and I do not know what it is—whether it is a dream 
I dreamed about myself, or whether my associates dreamed about me, or 
whether I dreamed about others” (13k *nobne }'3 RYT AD DIY rR) sob oY 
prank by snobn@ p31 tran * wbn@ 13) ‘oxv>). The dreamer then goes on to 
ask that if the dream is good, it be strengthened, and if not, it be healed (7)o" 
maned vp *mayon 92 ; b. Ber. 55b). 

3335p RIA OFS RY "IO 9D MN CO" NbN Jor % JN JOIN AAD AD 
npr b> SoKn Ko) mOTN vwOR MOD TM Abba Mbe woos 7 NED dy Ww Ov Now 
J) 97m Orn *D3 OR vr Sy ym ADE ANd “No NPY] ANA Woy Ov wna > KY 
}'2 OR Tova AEN ANN CODD "2 TanoN ‘ORDO OY OD OWA oO -T3IM Cron by TWD 
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The similarities between this ritual and the “dream-questions” include: 
the three-night period for practicing the ritual; the emphasis on “mak- 
ing known” what is in the heart of the object of the adjuration (in this 
case a third party, and not the ritualist himself); the reference to 
seeing the image of a man who will tell the adjurer everything that 
he wishes; and the adjuration to release the angel and send him away. 
Aside from the precise content of the revelation (to learn the interpre- 
tation of a dream), however, several of these elements also occur in 
other revelation-adjurations. 

The earliest full-blown Jewish dream-revelation texts are probably 
those from the Geniza fragments. The following eleventh-century 
manuscript shares elements in common with the texts in later medi- 
eval Hekhalot manuscripts:>*4 


(1a) Tested and tried dream-question: Purify yourself three days 
and make a fast on [. . .], every day, three days, and wear pure, 
clean, washed garments. Write on your left hand: “For N. son of N. 
(1b) Holy, holy, holy, holy, holy this is my name forever and 
this is Shaddai Shaddai. I will be who I will be. Strong Yah, 
which will be his name. YY of hosts YY of hosts. YY God YY 
God, who sits on the wheels of the merkabah. I shall call to you, 
Michael the great prince, that you come to me and show me 
truthfully all that I ask from you this night.” Fast, and do not 
at, and do not drink two days and one night, and sleep in a pure 
place. He tells you all that you want. 
Another, good and fitting and tested and true: 

Make a fast for three days, and on the third night, go to sleep 
without eating, and wear pure clothes, and go away from the 
house in which there is a woman. Say seven times, “The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want"—all of the Psalm>!5—and say, 


A¥BM Ty “Yop Ja ‘Ide ada Ao swe... > IR N20O 279 “HOM IAM DONT 
@R “Noy 79 Abse mAAM re bom MEA AoA J) ANIwNO TOW Ibn yA AD) 
JO Joan mA mneps oR :opro ANKO AD 42 Td WN SRD LOR MOTD MD pH 
SANA... 73109 NA TOR Noy TOW TAK TOR AAA jo wk O° JO O'OvD 2 O'DDD Cro 
AM TAAVA A, 737 931 Crop 't > TOM 777 3% ypoA “MIAN Cf. the 
translation of Michael Morgan, Sepher ha-Razim: The Book of the Mysteries 
(Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983) 40-42 

334s Cambridge, T-S. K 1.28, fols. la/11-1b/7 and 1b/8-16, published 
by Peter Schafer and Shaul Shaked, eds., Magische Texte aus der Kairoer 
Geniza (Tubingen: Mohr, 1994) 133-S0 (my translation) 

S8Ps 23:1 
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“I adjure you (pl.) that you should show to me what I ask, and 
make known my question and my request.” Go to sleep and you 
will see a wonder; that they will come to you, and they will say 
to your desire and your question. 


These texts, again like the dream-revelations in the Hekhalot corpus, 
require fasting for three days, as well as purification and the recita- 
tion of psalms. One of the texts, also like the Hekhalot revelation- 
adjurations, forbids contact with women. It also includes such Hekhalot 
elements as: “God, who sits on the wheels of the merkabah,” repeti- 
tion of divine names, and requests for the angel to “come to me,” and 
answer the question of the dreamer. 

The oldest literary reference I can find to a practice that resembles 
the “dream-questions” appears in the responsum of R. Hai Gaon (969- 
1038) on the use of the divine name for theurgic purposes. Among 
other subjects, R. Hai’s interlocutors asked him about “dream-ques- 
tions,” which they describe as follows: 


And also about “dream questions” (oon miso): there were many 
elders, wise men, and pious men among us who knew them. 
They fasted many days, not eating meat and not drinking wine, 
sleeping in a pure place, and praying and saying (certain) known 
verses, and letters by number, and they saw wonderful dreams, 
like prophecy. There were some of them in our days whom we 
knew, and each one of them had a known form (nvr rnx)—for 
this one an old man, for this one a young man—(which) would 
appear to him and tell him verses which mentioned the matter he 
had asked about. May our master make this known to us, and 
explain to us everything according to his wisdom. If he pro- 
nounces the same name in the same prayer of dreams, by means 
of a request (n@p2) how will it be and how does he do it? And 
if he sees (fit), may our master write to us one or two (things) 
from what he knows and from what he heard from the strong 
men of the world, his fathers, who used to do (it), and how they 
did it, so that we will have a tradition from his holy and pure 
mouth; may he do (so) in his wisdom.” 


R. Hai Gaon’s answer indicates that he is aware of such phenom- 
ena, although he does not claim to have detailed personal knowledge 


Schafer and Shaked, Magische Texte, 133-50. 
¥O1zar ha-Geonim, vol. 4: Masekhet Hagigah (Jerusalem, 1931) 17. 
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of them, not even knowledge that he has garnered from firsthand 
accounts. He says, 


You mentioned “dream questions” in your question, and (said) 
that there are among you someone who asks (dream-questions) 
and sees as (in) prophecy, this is also distant (pyr). We have 
heard that there was also indeed one who saw proven answers 
(m2. maven) to what he would ask (in dream-questions), but 
now we have only seen those who look for signs, like sages, if 
he will be thus, and non-Jews, if he will be thus, and verses 
about the matter which is being asked about.?** And there are 
people whose dreams are sharp and clear when they ask dream 
questions about other dreams; and sometimes the answer is clear 
and sometimes it is obscure; and sometimes there is no answer, 
except that the questioner is afraid. 

Go and see what is written about Saul, “and the Lord did not 
answer him, neither in a dream, nor by means of the ’urim, nor 
by prophets,”29? for there are certain matters in wisdom that the 
Holy One, blessed be he, does not reveal to mortals. We have 
already written three or four aspects of what we know about 
“dream-questions,” but about this that you said, that for each 
‘one the “Master of Dreams” takes a certain form ("917 my), 
which comes to the dreamer—to this one (as) an old man, to this 
‘one (as) a youth—we have heard that there was such, but we 
have not seen it, and no one who has seen thus has told us 
(about this). We have seen versions (of texts), in which they 
indeed are (}> 03 oD OTNON), and people have said before us that 
they once tried (to do) like this.” 


Many points of similarity exist between the dream-revelation adju- 
rations in the Hekhalot manuscripts and the “dream-questions” of R. 


338This alludes to the idea that seeing certain things in dreams indicates the 
answer to the question. For an example of this, see the discussion of the 
adjuration of Ragshi’el in Ms Oxford. See also one of the dream-questions in 
Ms Dropsie Geniza 457, which asks that the dreamer receive a vision of “sages 
and synagogues and study-houses and Jews praying and saying ‘Holy’ if the 
answer to his request is positive. If the answer is negative, he should see 
“idolatrous temples and gentiles praying and bathhouses and disgusting places” 
(pe orp omow) Ed>dena enw Sew MOTTO “ha NYO: wna ‘aon PobA MT 
moypoy MASA "na oYSbenDg ON AI AD ona “ARTA AP IT Mey a0 > 
momen). 

3391 Sam 28:6. 

340201zar ha-Geonim, vol. 4: Masekhet Hagigah, 24-25 (my translation) 
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Hai Gaon and his questioners. The former require a three-day fast; 
during each night, the adjurer should recite certain biblical verses and 
special names and then “the image (mov) of a man will come to you 
and tell you all that you ask him, whether it is a great or a small 
matter.”4! The gaon’s interrogators offer more detailed directions about 
the fast than do the Hekhalot texts, noting that the “pious men” who 
ask dream questions refrain from wine and meat, and sleep in a pure 
place. R. Hai’s correspondents also mention the “Master of Dreams,” 
who appears in the form of an old or young man to tell the adept 
verses relevant to the matter at hand; in contrast, the Hekhalot text 
refers vaguely to the “image of a man.”*? R. Hai refers additionally 
to a phenomenon that his questioners do not mention: the appearance 
of stock figures in the dream (“a sage, a non-Jew”) indicates the 
answer to the question. This method of gaining information from the 
dream also features in an adjuration that appears in one of the Hekhalot 
manuscripts.“ R. Hai seems in general less well-informed than his 
interlocutors about the practice of dream-questions, which may reflect 
his rationalist skepticism about such practices. His responsum does 
supply an important detail, however: in his day texts (Grmov) existed 
which preserved such practices for people to enact. How closely the 
texts he saw resemble the Hekhalot adjurations is impossible to say, 
although the similarities between the dream-questions of the Hekhalot 
manuscripts and what R. Hai and his questioners say about dream- 
questions indicates, at least, that these practices are older than the 
Hekhalot manuscripts in which they appear. 

“Dream-questions” served many purposes, not least of which was 
obtaining answers to halakhic questions. The thirteenth century scholar 
R. Jacob of Marvege engaged in “dream-questions” to learn the an- 
swer to halakhic puzzles, and recorded his answers in a book.“ In a 
question about the order of the sections of Scriptural verses in the 
tefillin, he says, 


4Ischafer, Synopse, §502 

M21pid. 

348See the discussion below of Ms Oxford, pp. 152a~153a (pp. 247-49). 

™4See She?eilot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim, esp. Margoliot’s introduc- 
tion, 15-20. See also the articles by Israel Ta-Shema and Neil Danzig on the 
textual issues surrounding the book (Israel Ta-Shema, “Questions and An- 
swers from Heaven: The Collection and its Additions,” Tarbiz 57 [1988] 51- 
66 [Hebrew]; and Neil Danzig, “Geonic Responsa Sha’arei Teshuvah and 
She?elot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim,” Tarbiz 58 [1989] 21-48 [Hebrew]). 
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And again I asked about the order of the sections in the tefillin, 
and this was my question: “Please, great, mighty, and awesome 
king, sage of secrets, who reveals hidden things, who tells mys- 
teries, who keeps the covenant with love, magnify your mercy 
with us today and order your holy angels to make known to me 
(umd). . . (about the fefillin), and now, king of kings, order 
your holy angels to make known to me (whose opinion to follow 
about the order of the sections).”*45 


The angels’ answer reveals information about both decision-making in 
the heavenly academy, and the concrete reply that he sought: 


They replied: “Both opinions are the words of the living God. 
Just as there is a debate on earth, so is there a debate on high. 
The Holy One, blessed be He, holds that these sections have to 
be in the middle, but all the heavenly family holds that the sec- 
tions have to follow the order in which they appear in Scrip- 
ture."346 


R. Jacob also sought to know whether the answer to a question that 
he had received from the angels was truly from a divine source: 


After I saw all these things, I asked on Tuesday, the nineteenth 
of the month of Kislev, if it came to my mouth from God or not, 
and this was my question: “Please, high king, great, mighty and 
awesome God, who keeps the covenant of mercy with those that 
love him, keep your covenant and your love with us and order 
your holy angels, those who are appointed over the answer of 
‘dream questions,’ to answer me about what I ask before the 
throne of your glory, a true and correct answer. . . clearly in a 
verse or in a halakhah with no doubt—behold, I ask about all of 
these matters which came to my mouth in the answer to the 
question that I asked about the immersion of those who had had 
seminal emissions, if the words emanated from the Holy Spirit 
and if they were worthwhile, if it is good to reveal them to my 
father-in-law R. Joseph and to order him to make them known 
to the sages of the land, or if they came to my mouth from 
another spirit and they are not worthwhile, and it would be bet- 
ter for me to hide them?” 


MSSheeilot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim, 45. 

+6Louis Jacobs, Jewish Mystical Testimonies. 75 (translation of She?eilot 
u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim, 45) 

¥7She?eilot u-Teshuvot min ha-Shamayim. 52 
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The angels answered him: “Truly it was the word of God.” R. 
Jacob's queries advertise one type of dream-question, that which re- 
quests God to order the angels to answer the dreamer’s interrogation. 
Other types existed, most notably those which directly invite the angels 
to bring the answer to the dreamer (as will emerge from the forth- 
coming discussion of the dream-revelation adjurations of the Hekhalot 
manuscripts). 

R. Jacob also asked if it was permissible to use the name of forty- 
two letters: 


If it is permitted to use it to adjure the holy angels who are 
appointed over the Torah, to become wise with it in everything 
that one might learn, and not to forget what one might learn, and 
also to adjure by it the angels who are appointed over wealth 
and victory (m2) over enemies, and for finding favor in the 
eyes of rulers, or if it is forbidden to make use of it for one of 
these. 


He heard the answer: “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, and he 
alone will meet all your needs."*4? R. Jacob nonetheless persisted in 
asking God to command the angels to answer his questions. 
Turning now to a performative analysis of the dream-revelation 
adjurations in the Hekhalot manuscripts, it is necessary to note that 
the variations among the dream-revelation adjurations in three manu- 
scripts (MS Oxford, MS New York, and MS Sassoon 290)3* raise 
questions of how to account for the divergent origins of the texts. The 
three manuscripts offer different, but related texts. MS New York, for 
example, includes adjurations of three different angels (in this order): 
>Ozhiy’a (who is to send ‘Azriel the angel to the adjurer);?5! Ragshiel, 
the Prince of Dream;35? and Rabyo’el.’5? It presents them as three 
independent adjurations. MS Oxford, on the other hand, includes part 
of the Ragshiel adjuration of Ms New York,3% but the full adjuration 
of Ragshi’el in the former differs radically from that in the latter. MS 
Sassoon also includes versions of the adjurations of ‘Azriel and 
Rabyo’el, but ties them together in a single ritual that also apparently 


MB1bi 
3*Ibid., 54. 

350For details, see footnote 319 above. 
381Schafer, Synopse, §501. 

3S2bid., §§502-7. 

2S3Ibid., §517. 

354Parallels ibid., §§506-7. 
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adds material from the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim.*°5 Each manu- 
script contains both unique material and shared texts. Peter Schafer's 
research on the Hekhalot manuscripts shows the futility of seeking for 
an Urtext of texts like these, which did not originate at a single time 
and place and never experienced a final redaction. An approach that 
views the different textual versions as scripts for different perfor- 
mances of the adjurations is a more appropriate way of viewing these 
differences. 

Stanley Tambiah’s employment of oral performance theory is a 
helpful approach to the differences among the manuscripts of the 
dream-revelation rituals. Tambiah’s article, “A Performative Approach 
to Ritual,” takes note of the phenomenon of redundancy in ritual and 
inquires into its meaning.°%* He delineates several kinds of redun- 
dancy in rituals, including parallelism and formula. The term “for- 
mula” refers to “repeated word groups’ that express an essential idea, 
in generating and producing an actual recitation as performance.”357 
These formulas intertwine in various ways in rituals, as, for example, 
when they produce a unique performance of a song by the singer. 
Quoting Albert Lord on the use of formulas in oral poetry, he says 
that 


“For the oral poet the moment of composition is the perfor- 
mance.” He [Lord] has demonstrated how the oral poet, whose 
basic capital is a stock of memorized formulas, varies and orna- 
ments his songs, lengthens or shortens them, according to the 
demands and character of the audience and other situational cir- 
cumstances, and how in fact he preserves the tradition by the 
constant recreation of it.5* 


That is to say, although the oral poet preserves his tradition, he does 
so by a “dynamic performative approach” which does not involve the 
fixed repetition of an unchanging text. Tambiah applies this approach, 
originally a way of explaining the oral composition of the Iliad, to the 
rituals of various peoples described by the anthropologist. He says, 


In ritual, too, not only would the outputs of different specialists 
allegedly performing the same rite be different in certain re- 


555Ibid., §§623-39. 

386Tambiah, “A Performative Approach to Ritual.” 
bid., 141 
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spects, but the outputs of the same specialist—especially if he is 
not confined to the recitation of a written sacred text—would be 
variable at separate performances of the same rite. Indeed, com- 
plex rites, and long recitations, usually have some sequences 
more open than others, more open in terms of structure and more 
‘open to new contents.>? 


One can apply Tambiah’s approach to different ritual texts as well 
as to different performances of the same ritual. It is more fruitful to 
view each manuscript as a script for performance of the various units 
of Hekhalot tradition (the “formulas”), rather than asking the tradi- 
tional question of textual cricism—“what is the Urtext"—which as- 
sumes the existence of one unique author who composed the written 
form of the ritual at one sitting. One need not search for the nonex- 
istent “correct” or “original” text, but instead should analyze each 
version to see what kind of performance it prescribes. Each written 
version gives instructions for a slightly different performance of the 
incantation. 

The dream-revelation adjurations of MSs New York, Oxford, and 
Sassoon 290 share a common understanding of how to find oneiric 
answers to one’s questions through prayers and adjurations addressing 
God and the angels. These adjurations portray similar images of what 
happens in dreams, and how their shifting scenes reveal the answers 
to dream questions. They tell of various signs that mark an affirma- 
tive or negative answer (open books or graves), of biblical verses that 
point to the reply, and of conversations with angels. This last method 
of finding an answer to one’s questions provides the closest parallel 
to the revelatory adjurations of the Sar ha-Torah or the Sar ha-Panim. 
All the texts use similar techniques (direct adjuration of angels by 
holy names, ascetic preparations) to achieve identical results: direct 
communication with the denizens of the upper world and the revela- 
tion of mysteries that only they know. A crucial difference exists, 
though: the angels of the other revelation texts appeared to the wak- 
ing adjurer, while in the dream-revelation texts the angel meets the 
adjurer in his dreams. The questions of the latter texts also encompass 
a wider range of subjects of a more mundane nature than the search 
after divine wisdom or Torah as in other revelation texts. I shall now 
treat the three basic dream-adjurations of Ozhiy’a (to send Azriel), 
of Ragshi’el, and of Rabyo’el. I deal in order with the recensions of 
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Mss New York, Oxford, and Sassoon 290. I conclude by showing the 
elements common to all three adjurations. 

MS New York: The first incantation in this manuscript addresses 
?Ozhiy’a, and asks him to send ‘Azriel the angel to speak to the 
adjurer “mouth to mouth” (75> 7p).°® The adjurer must fast for three 
days and repeat the incantation seventy times each night. As in other 
texts, uttering the adjuration has the illocutionary force of a directive, 
in this case a strong command. The adjurer exercises power over the 
angel both by incanting esoteric names and by fasting. As elsewhere, 
repeated recitation of the incantation forces the angel to act on one’s 
behalf. Whether this text describes a dream-revelation or a waking 
‘one, the goal of the practice is conversation with the angel. Unlike in 
the adjuration of the Sar ha-Torah, the adjurer does not see the angel, 
but only hears him. 

The performance of this adjuration demands a much less rigorous 
separation from ordinary life than the other revelation- 
The three-day period of fasting (rather than the longer 
texts) is common for dream-revelation adjurations. Also unlike the 
practice of other texts, this one demands of the adjurer no other as- 
cetic preparations or special purifications. Perhaps this is because the 
angel appears in a dream, rather than on earth, and thus the dreamer 
need not prepare a special place for the angel enter.°! No special 
place is necessary for saying the adjuration, although one might con- 
jecture that the adept is supposed to say it in bed before going to 
sleep (as the directions of the other dream-question texts make clear). 

The adjuration of Rabyo’el, although it also requires the adjurer to 
engage in the ritual for three days, presents different features than the 
adjuration of ?Ozhiy’a.> The adjurer speaks the incantation for three 
consecutive nights while standing before the ark in the synagogue, 
however, rather than in bed before going to sleep. This adjuration 
takes place in a holy place, in contrast to the practice of other adju- 
rations. Instead of the adjurer creating a holy space in his own house 


20Schafer, Synopse, §501, Ms New York. See the translation of this text in 
the Appendix B, p. 395 

361Some dream-revelation adjurations, however, require far more elabo- 
rate preparations than this text. See Moshe Idel, “lyunim be-Shitato shel Ba‘al 
“Sefer ha-Meshiv’,” 185-266. 

362Schafer, Synopse, §517, MS New York. See the translation of this text in 
Appendix B, pp. 395-411 
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‘or body for the approach of the angel (as is true for the Sar ha-Torah 
and revelation adjurations), he only needs to go to the synagogue at 
night. This may mean that the incantation coincides with the evening 
prayer, although this is unclear. Also unclear is whether the angel 
will come to the adjurer; the text says, instead, “Everything which 
you request, he will do,”> although the mention of a rite of dis- 
missal indicates an anticipation of his actual arrival. The incantation 
itself is a very simple direct adjuration by various names of God. 

The adjuration of Ragshi’el is far more complex than the previous 
two, and it also gives a clearer idea of how the Hekhalot tradents 
thought of dreams.*™ The ritual lasts three nights, on the first two of 
which one recites biblical verses that contain calls to God for a hear- 
ing and help. The recitation thus does not refer overtly to the dreamer’s 
request until the third night, when he makes his request several times 
in the course of his prayers and adjurations. He says: “I have come 
to cast my plea before you, to inform me about such and such a 
matter, whether it will happen or not”;>6 “Give me a sign or a miracle 
or a verse which will be in my hands, and make known to me a 
certain matter”;>© “Speak to me all of my desires about this certain 
matter.”367 

The dreamer’s words address both God and various angels. The 
force of the words moves from prayers emphasizing the adjurer’s weak- 
ness and dependence upon God to incantations commanding the angel 
to appear and do his bidding. This particular adjuration draws a clear 
contrast between supplicatory prayer and compulsive adjuration.*® 
Verbs with the illocutionary force of directives interweave with 
locutionary phrases that describe God’s power and the adjurer’s weak- 
ness. God “revives the dead, supports the fallen, frees the impris- 
oned,” while the adjurer is “dust and ashes.”>® He “afflicted his soul 
in fasting from the fear and trembling that fell upon”>”° him, and says 
to God, “I bow to you in prayer, for there is no one who answers 


38]bid. 

3For the text, see Appendix B, pp. 399-404. 
365Schafer, Synopse, §504. 

3 Ibid., §505. 

367Ibid., §506. 
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aside from you and there is no answerer except for you.”37! Although 
the verbs of the passage have the illocutionary force of directives, 
many are much less forceful than is typical of adjurations. The dreamer 
says to God, “I have come to cast my plea before you. . . do not send 
me away empty before you.”7? He does, on the other hand, occasion- 
ally order God with words that are less obsequious, though not as 
insistent as the usual “command” or “order” of an adjuration: “May 
his coming be peaceful and not angry, so that I understand all his 
words, and may I not forget.”373 It is remarkable how the customary 
strident tone of the adjurer as the purified possessor of divine names 
gives way here to the humble voice of the supplicant. It is also re- 
markable how quickly he moves from weakness to strength in the 
next phrase: “By your marvelous and wondrous name I command the 
Prince of Dream to hurry, and come to me this night and tell me this 
night all of my desires.” While the human adjurer needs to empha- 
size his very palpable weakness in his plea to God, he asserts the 
source of his strength (knowledge of the divine name) when adjuring 
the angel. To put it differently, he can use the divine name to com- 
mand the angel, but not to order about God (at least according to this 
prayer). 

The next two pericopes both follow the common adjurational pat- 
tern: (1) addressing direct commands to the angel; (2) using names as 
a source of power; and (3) incorporating verbs with the illocutionary 
force of directives to affect the angel. The first adjuration reads: i 
adjure you, Ragshi’el, the great prince of dream, by the name. . . . 
The powerful names include the tetragrammaton, permutations of the 
divine name with other letters of the alphabet, epithets of God (e.g., 
“the living one”), alternative divine names such as “Adiriron,” and 
the names of various angels. The orders to the angels depend gram- 
matically both upon the main verb (“I adjure you”) and on the names 
(“in the name of”). The illocutionary force of both verbs of command 
and names flows into the resultative clauses: “that you come to me 
this night, in equanimity, in good (humor) and not in anger, and 


2"Ibid. 
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speak to me, and give me a sign or a miracle or a verse which will 
be in my hands.”3’ The adjurer invokes the names again: “Do not 
hesitate to come now, in the name of these explicit names which are 
engraved on the throne of glory.”>”7 The second direct adjuration 
follows a long series of names to which it refers back: “I have ad- 
jured you by these names, that you come to me. . . .”378 The text then 
modulates from adjuration to prayer, incorporating a paragraph of 
prayers and verses from the prayer one recites before sleep.” 

The adjuration of Ragshi’el enjoins the dreamer to fast three days, 
and to recite scriptural verses and names in bed each night before 
sleeping. The recitation of the texts each night fixes the question in 
the dreamer’s mind, so that on the third night he can utter the adju- 
ration itself, “directing his heart towards heaven.”>8° On that night he 
should minimize conversation with “a woman” (presumably his wife), 
thus practicing a kind of social isolation absent from the preceding 
text, but common in the other revelation-adjurations. Although this 
text does not require sexual purity, it still sees social contact with 
women as interfering with the communication with heavenly beings. 

This text describes in greater detail than the adjurations of *Ozhiya 
to send ‘Azriel or that of the Sar ha-Panim what should happen when 
the angel comes to answer the dreamer’s question. The angel should 
come peacefully. As in the revelation-adjurations, the adjurer needs to 
ensure the angel's cooperation, since angels are dangerous when hos- 
tile. The angel, meanwhile, should answer the dreamer’s question in 
a way that the latter will understand and not forget. This last detail 
presumably seeks to counteract the notorious tendency to forget one’s 
dreams. The dreamer also asks that the answer be clear to him, thus 
working around the equally well-known phenomenon that images that 
seem crystal clear in a dream quickly become obscure upon waking. 

The text of the incantation reveals nuanced ideas about what hap- 
pens in dreams. It envisions at least two kinds of dreams: those in 
which the angel overtly speaks to the dreamer, and those in which the 
answer to the dreamer’s question comes to light in a symbolic manner 
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(which presumably needs further interpretation, although the adjura- 
tion does not explicitly say so).28! The adjuration specifies how the 
angel should give him the answer: “speak to me, and give me a sign 
or a miracle or a verse which will be in my hands.”3®? The instruc- 
tions for the practice say that after uttering the incantation of the last 
night, “the form of a man will come to you and speak to you,”28} thus 
indicating that the angel will appear as a man in the dream. This 
provides a clue about how to interpret such dreams: if the dreamer 
can identify which figure in the dream is the angel, he will be able 
to learn the answer to his question. 

This adjuration also poses the question of whether the dreamer 
may reveal his dreams to others. He must follow without deviation 
the angel's directions not to add to anything that he saw in the dream, 
for if he lies, the angel “will never come to you again, but if you 
acted faithfully, he will not move from you at any time that you 
wish."38 The text thus assumes a tendency to distort the contents of 
one’s dreams, and tries to prevent it by threatening the withdrawal of 
the angel. This punishment is doubly severe, since the last phrase 
assumes that the angel will always be available to the adjurer. This 
is, therefore, not a one-time ritual, but a relationship the adjurer can 
renew when he needs the angel. Humans must, however, keep their 
side of the agreement by being truthful about their dreams. This re- 
lationship between the adjurer and the angel resembles that of the 
Greco-Egyptian adjurations for acquiring a paredros (assistant daimon) 
more than do any of the revelation-adjurations that I have previously 
discussed.°85 

Ms Oxford, Binding of Ragshi’el:38 The basic framework of action 
that this text delineates is very much like that of MS New York. The 


381Oppenheim’s analysis of Mesopotamian dream-revelations also divides 
them into “message” dreams (Interpretation of Dreams, 186-206), in which 
a deity speaks directly to the dreamer (usually a king), and “symbolic” dreams, 
which one must interpret (pp. 206-17) 
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dreamer must pronounce the adjuration while lying in bed. He should 
avoid conversation with “a man” (according to a gloss in the margin 
of the manuscript), not with “a woman,” as MS New York specifies. 
For MS Oxford, the dreamer should focus his attention both on his 
own question and on the adjuration itself, rather than allowing the 
distraction of conversation with any other person. He directs his heart 
to heaven, and not toward earthly concerns. Even though he is physi- 
cally located in his bed, his thoughts rise toward the celestial world. 

The text of the adjuration itself addresses both God and several 
angels. It begins as a prayer to God, “who reveals depths and under- 
stands mysteries.”387 In this case the prayer is much less deferential 
than the version of MS New York. The adjurer does not emphasize his 
lowliness, rather using phrases with the illocutionary force of strong 
directives: “show me in my dream the question which I ask from you this 
night” or “may it be your will. . . that you make known to me a dream 
which I will understand.”288 He orders: “My highest God, bind 
Ragshiel the great, the Prince of Dream. . . that he give me a sign 
or a wonder or a verse, so that I understand the truth of my ques- 
tion.”28 The illocutionary force is much closer to commanding than 
to requesting. As in many other adjurations, the dreamer’s posture 
vis-a-vis the heavenly powers is one of near equality. In this case, 
however, the adept does not gain power by engaging in austerities (as 
in the Sar ha-Torah rituals), but rather by reciting various divine 
names, some from the biblical store of divine names (e.g., “I am who 
I am,” or “Yah"), as well as other names (such as ZYRRY YH YH 
SYDRY). The dreamer’s power derives also from reliance on such 
qualities of God as goodness, truth, and justice. He states several 
times: “Good God, show me a good dream; God of truth, show me a 
true dream; God of justice, show me a just dream.”?” The text next 
quotes Gen. 24:49 (“And now, if you mean to treat my master with 
true kindness”), which in their original setting are Abraham's servant's 
request that Laban permit Rebekah to go to marry Isaac; in this new 
context they serve as a reminder of God's beneficence and a request 
that he answer the dreamer’s question in a kindly way. 

This manuscript reveals additional details about how the Hekhalot 
tradents thought about dreams. While the dreamer in MS New York 
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receives an answer to his question either by symbolic means or direct 
discourse, in this manuscript he asks not only for a “sign or a wonder 
or a verse,” but also requests that particular items appear in the dream 
as signs of positive or negative answers to the question. In this way, 
the angel can fulfill the dreamer’s request to see “a dream whose 
interpretation I will know when I rise from my sleep.”39! As before, 
the positive signs are “open books and gardens and delicacies,” while 
the negative signs are “graves and bones.”2%? Most of these items 
seem self-explanatory, although the mention of “open books” deserves 
further explanation; it stems from the respect for book-learning and 
scholarship in Jewish society in late antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
The Greek dream-revelation adjurations from late antiquity also em- 
ploy the same technique, but mention different signs for positive or 
negative answers. One of them reads, for example: “Reveal to me 
concerning the NN matter. If yes, show me a plant and water, but if 
no, fire and iron.”3% 

This adjuration text, like the one of MS New York, uses elements 
from the prayer preceding sleep, and thus incorporates the adjuration 
of the angel into the nightly prayers. For instance, it includes the 
passage, “At my right Michael, and at my left Gabriel, the presence 
of El Shaddai over my head, and behind me Raphael, and before me 
Uriel."3% The prayer before sleep uses a similar phrase as a protec- 
tive incantation for the sleeper, like many of the other nocturnal prayers 
and verses. The text ends by adjuring both Michael and Gabriel to 
“strike with blindness all who seek my ill.”395 Although the chief 
purpose of this adjuration is to gain knowledge in dreams, it thus also 
incorporates some of the protective elements of the nightly prayer. 

MS Sassoon 290:3% Ms Sassoon 290 combines into one ritual the 
adjurations of ‘Azri’el and Rabyo’el, instead of regarding them as two 
separate practices. Although the text is sometimes unclear (due to its 
composite nature), the entire ritual seems to occupy nine days. Six 
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days before summoning the angel, the adjurer begins the ritual by 
invoking protection for himself from the “princes of fear and awe and 
fright and trembling.”3%7 He needs protection because he will “make 
use of the servants of the highest,”2* by inviting them into his pres- 
ence. The first adjuration employs verbs with the illocutionary force 
of directives: “I adjure you. . . not to injure me nor upset me nor 
frighten me, not me, nor any of the souls of my household.”399 As 
commonly occurs in formulas of direct adjuration, the focus of the 
verbal action shifts from the adjurer’s command (“I adjure you") to 
the actions that the angels must avoid (injuring the adjurer or his 
household in any way). The mention of the “souls of my household” 
is albeit unusual for revelation-adjurations, which usually order the 
adjurer to cut all human ties in order to perform the adjuration cor- 
rectly. The adjuration threatens the adjurer who is not “clean and 
pure” with angelic attack. This is consistent with the requirement that 
the adept fast and immerse himself in water as part of the ritual. By 
raising the adjurer closer to angelic purity, these actions protect him 
from the attack of the fearsome angels who guard against transgres- 
sors. This incantation, then, ensures that only the benevolent, knowl- 
edge-giving angels descend from heaven to the dreamer.‘ 

The dream-revelation adjuration proper begins three nights later 
when the adept addresses a petition/adjuration to God: “May it be 
your will, merciful king who is full of mercy, that you reveal to me 
the secret of my question. . . before the throne of your glory.”4! 
Framing this petition with supplicatory words (“may it be your will”), 
the adept commands God to act “because of the merit of these holy 
names."“? God himself must act because the adjurer knows the holy 
names. The first part of the dream-revelation adjuration thus com- 
bines the formulas of personal petition, which are generic to Jewish 
prayer, with the holy names as the commanding source of power, 
which are not. 

The climax of the ritual begins the next day, when the adjurer 
undertakes a regimen of fasting and immersion in water. Like some 
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of the rituals I previously examined, this one works by focusing the 
attention and actions of the adjurer more and more tightly on his 
performance as time progresses. The first part of the ritual enjoins an 
adjuration and a petition to God in order to begin the process of 
moving the adjurer from ordinary life toward the celestial world. After 
these preliminary steps, the adjurer withdraws more fully from mun- 
dane concerns (he fasts) and purifies himself for contact with the 
angel (he immerses himself in “living water”). These actions symbol- 
ize his migration from the terrestial to the celestial realm. He does 
not, however, entirely remove himself from this world; rather he 
purifies himself enough to allow an angel to answer his questions. 
When the adjurer begins thus to fast and immerse himself, he also 
commences invoking the angel directly (rather than addressing him- 
self to God, as on the first night). This text seems to prescribe two 
incantations each night, one before the Torah ark (addressing Rabyo’el) 
and the other in bed before sleep (ordering *Ozhiy’a to send ‘Azri’el).> 
The adjurer may have spoken the adjuration of Rabyo?el as part of the 
‘Amidah of the evening service in the synagogue. The text gives two 
indications of this organization of the ritual: first, it says, “After you 
have said (this) seventy times in the first night and in the second 
night and in the third night."“°* Second, it then ends with the words 
“Blessed is the one who makes peace,” the closing benediction of the 
‘Amidah according to the Palestinian rite.“°5 This bene: 
have earned a place here because of the connection (which the Tal- 
mud also attests) between the priestly blessing and a special petition 
to remember one’s dreams and have them work for good. 
Although the incantation to send ‘Azriel addresses *Ozhiy’a and 
the second adjuration Rabyo’el, the text's intention was unlikely to be 
that two angels should appear to the dreamer. The redactor did not 
smooth out the inconsistencies between the two pericopes. The words, 
“when you want him to speak with you every night,” which form a 
bridge between the first adjuration and the second, indicate to the 
reader/practitioner that this adjuration refers to the arrival of only one 
angel, who is, however, known by two names: ‘Azriel and Rabyorel. 
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Both direct adjurations use holy names and other standard formu- 
las to bring down the angel. The first adjuration, addressing the “prince 
of the countenance,” takes the view that one can compel a particular 
angel to come only by ordering his superior to dispatch him. The 
second, by contrast, directly addresses the angel whose presence is 
desired. Both texts depict the contact between the adjurer and the 
angel as direct speech. The angel “will speak to you mouth to 
mouth,"“97 or he will “reveal to me everything that I may ask from 
you, like a man who speaks with his friend.”“©8 Although these two 
texts find a place within the framework of dream-revelation adjura- 
tions, they do not seem to fit the category as well as the incantation 
of Ragshi?el does. The dreamer neither requests a “verse or a sign or 
a wonder” nor asks to see symbols with easily discernable meanings 
(e.g., “open books”). Instead, the angel must “hurry and come to me,” 
good and not in anger, until I understand all of your words." 
The placement of these two rituals within the setting of dream-revela- 
tions, however, allows the reader to understand that the angel will 
speak to him directly in his dream. This is similar both to the way in 
which the adjuration of Ragshi’el envisions the action (“the form of 
a man will come to you and speak to you”),4!° and to those of the Sar 
ha-Torah and the Sar ha-Panim. While one kind of revelation occurs 
in a sleeping, and the other in a waking state, in both cases the 
revelation comes verbally, not visually-symbolically. The human and 
the angel converse like friends, i 

The ritual concludes by seni 
ritual of release insist that the angel should leave “in peace” and not 
injure the adjurer.‘!? Although the angel fulfills the adjurer’s desire 
for information, his continued presence is dangerous and could lead 
to the injury of his human interlocutor. Angelic attack is always a 
possibility against which one must guard, both at the beginning of the 
ritual (six days before the summons of the angel) and at its end. The 
entire ritual is fraught with dangers against which protective incanta- 
tions and purifications must guard. The dismissal of the angel (the 
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removal of the dangerous holiness of the celestial realm) withdraws 
the adjurer from a liminal realm halfway between earth and heaven. 
Just as the angel returns to heaven, so can the adept return fully to 
the activities of earthly life, as the cessation of fasting and ritual 
ablution symbolizes. He has learned the answer to his question and 
can now bring it back to the rest of the world. 

To summarize the results of this discussion, one should note that 
the three manuscripts script three different performances of a dream- 
revelation adjuration. The key differences among them lie in the in- 
tensity of the asceticism for which they call. The versions of MSS 
New York and Oxford require the dreamer to fast for only three days 
while avoiding speaking to anyone before going to sleep. In contrast 
to the other revelation-adjurations or the Sar ha-Torah incantations, 
these texts evince less of a sense that the adjurer is entering a tran- 
scendent world of holiness, and leaving behind this mundane world. 
His daily life need not give way to isolation so that he can engage in 
a time of intensive prayer. Instead, the performance of the adjuration 
occurs as part of the daily cycle of prayers that he utters before going 
to sleep. The version of MS Sassoon 290, however, requires a level of 
asceticism closer to that of other revelation-adjurations. In addition to 
fasting, the dreamer must immerse himself in water as a means of 
purification. He need not, however, closet himself in seclusion. In 
this manuscript, immersion allows one to ward off dangerous angels. 
Such a concern does not obtain in the other dream-revelation texts. 

Aside from the level of asceticism required, there are important 
differences between the dream-revelation adjurations and the others 
in the ways that each type describes revelation. The dream-questions 
incorporate more elements from the language of liturgical prayer, es- 
pecially supplications from the psalms. This may be due to a desire 
to address pleas to God, as well as to command the angels. The 
adjurer is more powerful vis-a-vis the angels than he is to God. The 
dream-revelation rituals also provide more information than the other 
revelatory texts about the nature of the encounter with an angel. The 
angel, in human form, will speak “mouth to mouth” with the adjurer. 
The angel will, one hopes, appear quickly, peacefully, not angrily, 
and he will bring a complete answer to the dreamer’s question. These 
descriptions and directions confirm the information in R. Hai Gaon’s 
responsum, that a recognizable form would appear to the dreamer and 
tell him what he wanted to know. 

One tantalizing problem remains from these texts. While they ex- 
plain how the dreamer can derive the answer to the question by sym- 
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bolic means (e.g., a verse coming to the dreamer), they do not tell 
how the dreamer can know which of the figures populating his dream 
is an angel, rather than human being, or even a demon. According to 
one text, the angel comes “in the form of a man.”! None of these 
texts countenance the possibility that the dreamer might not know 
which “man” is the angel. This bespeaks a sufficient familiarity with 
the angelic world on the part of any dreamer to determine who is an 
angel and who is not, and accordingly whose answer deserves atten- 
tion and whose does not. 


Ascent and Adjuration 


Introduction: While the adjurations of angels in the Hekhalot lit- 
erature are, for the most part, not integrated into the instructions for, 
or descriptions of, descent and ascent to the merkabah, one significant 
exception occurs in Hekhalot Zutarti, which joins an adjuration to the 
ascent to the merkabah.‘!* This ascent/adjuration text raises questions 
both about the nature of the Hekhalot rituals and about the nature of 
the celestial beings that they address. At the climax of the ascent 
account, the adept hears, “Ask your question.” Then follows the text 
of an adjuration, which asks God to bind the adept to the angels, so 
that they may serve him.‘!5 The text of the adjuration precedes the 
words, “Repeat this mishnah every day after prayer.”!® In both the 
ascent account and the adjuration it is often difficult to determine 
whether the reference is to an angel or to God. This combination of 
ascent and adjuration raises important questions about the practical 
nature of the ascent and adjuration texts and the differentiation of 
God from the angels in the Hekhalot literature. 

The Nature of the Practice: What practice does these set of in- 
structions reflect? After following the detailed instructions for ascent 
and adjuration, the reader of the text must, “Repeat this mishnah 
every day after prayer."*!7 Does this text instruct the adept to enter 
a mystical trance, show seals to the angelic guardians of the seven 


“schafer, Synopse, §502 

“M4 Ibid., §§417-19. 

“'5tbid., §418. 

“161bid., §419 (Mss Oxford, Munich 40, Munich 22, and Dropsie 436). Ms 
New York has a slightly different text: “In this mishnah he merits it every day 
after prayer” (nS°pn vane oY S23 TMK ADIO NAIM 7203). 

“\Schafer, Synopse, §419. See the discussion above on the meaning of 
mag0a Ang in the Hekhalot texts. 
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Hekhalot, ascend to the lap of God, and then request God to bind 
angels to him to fufill his requests? Or, as David Halperin suggests, 
does the actual practice appear only in the last words of this text, 
“Repeat this mishnah every day after prayer,” so that he merely needs 
to repeat the words of the text to have his desires met?*!® Halperin’s 
interpretation of this passage relies heavily on the instruction to “re- 
peat this mishnah,” and he ultimately holds the view that the adjurer 
need only repeat the formulas in order to gain the benefits. He does 
not need to make the ascent and speak the adjuration in the lap of 
God.‘!9 In that case, however, why does the text provide exact in- 
structions for what to do? If the only important ritual was repetition 
of certain formulas, then why include irrelevant instructions? In the 
case of a Shi‘ur Qomah text with similar instructions (“R. Ishmael 
said, ‘I and R. Aqiba are guarantors in this matter, that in this world 
he is secure in a good life and in the world to come, he may be secure 
in a good name, but only if he recites this as a mishnah every day”),420 
the only activity prescribed is repetition of “this mishnah,” but that is 
not true for this text. It seems to me that the phrase “repetition of this 
mishnah” could have been added at a later redactional stage in an 
attempt to reposition the ascent/adjuration text within the context of 
the daily prayers. In contrast with some of the Sar ha-Torah adjura- 
tions for learning, there is no indication in this text itself that it has 
anything to do with the daily prayers. 

This ascent/adjuration text instructs the adept on what to do, rather 
than describing his mystical experience. It teaches him the names of 
the seven angelic guardians of the hekhalot and the divine names on 
the seals and tells him to show them to the angels. It then describes 
what happens when the adept does all of this, and then gives him the 
wording of the request that he should utter. Unlike other adjuration 
texts, this one does not prescribe any special preparations or location 
for the adept. Instead, it describes a procedure that moves him from 
his normal position in human society to the celestial world, into the 
company of the angels. The seals that he presents do not give him 
power over the angels (as the names that the adjurer utters in adju- 


“'8Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 372-75. Peter Schafer also cites this 
passage as an example of how the Hekhalot texts are literature rather than 
ecstatic mysticism (“The Aim and Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism,” 294). 

‘Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 374-75. 

“Cohen, Shitur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy, 223 
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ration do); they function more as passwords or entry cards into the 
Hekhalot.*?! His possession of these name-seals ultimately results in 
bringing him into the immediate presence of God (or one of the high 
angels), thus placing him in a very advantageous position to make a 
request of God. Comparison with a Coptic adjuration may throw some 
light on one of the details. In this adjuration, the adjurer says, “Hear 
me! Come to me, good Gabriel, so that you hearken to me today, by 
virtue of this seal (o@payic) of Adonai, the Father, and of the four- 
teen amulets (gvAaKtrHptov) which are in my right hand.” Al- 
though the text in Hekhalot Zutarti does not describe exactly what the 
adept does, he may hold rings with the names engraved on them that 
he is supposed to show to the angels.4? The instructions guide the 
adept to a symbolic change of place much like that occurring in the 
other adjuration texts. He moves from earth to heaven, from impurity 
to purity, from lack of power to power—and there, at the very center 
of power, he utters his request. 

The request/adjuration itself follows a familiar form. It contains: 
(1) statement of request or command (“May it be your will, YHWH 
God of Israel, our God and God of our fathers. . . .”); (2) use of a 
reservoir of powerful names (in this case, the names previously used 
in the ascent, both of the angelic guardians of each palace and the 
seals of God); and (3) a statement of the goal of the request itself. 
The words of adjuration and the names together have the illocutionary 
force of directives, in this case being mostly commands rather than 
requests. While aiming at God, their ultimate object is the angels, 
whom the adjurer wants to subject to his will. 

The placement of the adept’s request in the celestial realm gives 
the adjuration its power. If the adept is sitting in the lap of God, his 
words must have a greater effect than if he had merely sat praying on 


“21Philip S. Alexander, “The Family of Caesar and the Family of God: The 
Image of the Emperor in the Heikhalot Literature,” in Loveday Alexander, 
ed., Images of Empire (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991) 276-97. 

42Erwin R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period (13 
vols.; Bollingen Series 38; New York: Pantheon, 1953) 2. 177. Cf. Angelicus 
M. Kropp, Ausgewdhlte koptische Zaubertexte, 2. 179. This text was origi- 
nally published by Francesco Rossi, “Di Alcuni Manoscritti Copti che si 
conservano nella Biblioteca Nazionale di Torino,” Memorie della Reale 
Accademia Scienze di Torino, scienze morali, storiche € filologiche, 2d ser., 
44 (1894) 21-52. 

“2For more extensive discussion of this issue, see Chapter 5, 317-23. 
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earth. This consideration may have led to the attempt to as: 
text to the routine of daily prayers by adding the instruction to “recite 
this mishnah every day after prayer.” The statutory prayers, after all, 
also contain requests for success and health, but these prayers often 
go unanswered. A prayer/adjuration uttered in the very lap of God, 
and commanding him to bind his angels to the service of the human 
adjurer, should be more successful than prayers said on earth. The 
text makes it seem likely that God will meet the adept’s request. The 
relationship between God and the adept is one of love and affection 
in which the latter's request would be welcome. 

God or Angels?: The ascent account in Hekhalot Zutarti, which 
gives instructions for the journey through the seven Hekhalot to the 
lap of God, reveals in a particularly acute way the confusion be- 
tween God and the highest angelic princes that one often finds in the 
Hekhalot texts. This text elides the differences between God and the 
angels, both by giving God multiple names, and by compounding the 
names of God and the angels with the tetragrammaton.‘?5 This con- 
fusion is important to address because the rabbis condemned as her- 
etics those who confused God and the highest angels. At this point, 
my discussion addresses only this particular example; in the conclu- 
sion to Chapter 4, I address the question more broadly. 

The ascent account begins with R. Aqiba saying, “The name of 
each one (angel)—you show to him his seal and he brings you into 
his palace.”4?? The text provides the names and seals of the seven 
angelic guardians of the entrances to the palaces,‘ and the adept 
must show the seals to the guardian princes of each hekhal.*?° The 
tetragrammaton forms part of the names of all the angelic guardians 
(e.g., “Ragzael YHWH the Prince”), while the names on the seals are 
compounded with the words, “YHWH God of Israel” (e.g., “Abtakh 


“241bid., §§413-17. 

“2See Elior, “Concept of God,” 21 

“26Cf, b. Hag. 15a, which condemns Elisha b. Abuyah for exclaiming that 
“There are indeed two powers in heaven” when he sees Metafron sitting like 
God on a throne in heaven. See discussion in the last section of this chapter; 
and Alan Segal. Two Powers in Heaven (Leiden: Brill, 1977) 60-73. 

427Schafer, Synopse, §413: mw 0730 WIT IOMN 1D ARTO MR IMR) INR OD OD 
wb2rnd (Ms Oxford) 

“8lbid., §§413-14. 

4291n ibid., §415 (Ms New York), the text instructs the adept to show to the 
angelic princes “rings” (nx39) on which are engraved the seal-names. MS 
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YHWH God of Israel”; “Azbogah YHWH God of Israel”).9° Upon 
being shown these seals, the prince of the first palace takes the adept 
and passes him to the prince of the second palace, and so on, until he 
reaches Shahariel YHWH, the prince of the seventh palace. The text 
reads at that point: 


Immediately Ragzael YHWH grabs (him) in his hand and en- 
trusts him to Rakhibaron YHWH, and Rakhibaron YHWH to 
Shakadhoziai, and Shakadhoziai YHWH to Segansagel YHWH, 
and Segansagel YHWH to Ashriviliai, and Ashrivaliai YHWH 
Tatrosiai YHWH, and Tatrosiai YHWH to Shahariel YHWH.“?! 


At that point Shahariel YHWH takes the adept and places him first in 
the lap (pn) of a figure who bears the name that is found on the first 
seal, “Abtakh, YHWH, God of Israel,” and then into the laps of suc- 
cessive other figures until he reaches the lap of “Shatqayar YHWH, 
God of Israel, our father who is in heaven,” whose name formed the 
last seal.43? The names of the beings in whose lap the adept sits were 
previously known only as names engraved on the seals that the adept 
shows to the princes of each palace. At this point they seem to come 
alive as separate beings. How can one identify them, and can one 
distinguish them from the guardian princes of the seven hekhalot? 
Are these names of angels, of one deity, or of several? 

One way of interpreting this passage might be to assume that just 
as there is an angelic prince of each palace, there is a God of each 
palace. Compare the “Vision of Isaiah,” in which the prophet, as he 
ascends through five heavens, sees an angel sitting on a throne in the 
middle of each heaven and angels worshipping on its right and left.433 
Compare the “V! s of Ezekiel,” which also states that each heaven 


Munich 22 (and Ms New York sect. §416) refer to it as the “seal and ring on 
which was engraved (Name)” (1*>p ppn@ npae) ony). Ms New York has the 
most elaborate account of the instructions, spelling out details that the other 
manuscripts (Mss Oxford, Munich 40, and Dropsie 436) abbreviate. Ms Munich 
22 has a different version of these instructions (in section $416), specifying 
the palace which each prince rules and which seal should be shown to him. 

“0Vocalization of all names is mine. 

“31schafer, Synopse, §417 (MS New York). 

“OUbid. 

“3Michael A. Knibb, trans., “Martyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah,” OTP 
2. 166-68 (visions of the first through fifth heavens). 
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contains a merkabah, each with its own name.** On the other hand, 
one could also argue that all of the names of the seals in fact refer 
to the one God. Such an interpretation, however, does not square with 
the adept’s sitting successively in the lap of Atbakh, and Azbogah, 
among others. As I stated already, this is a particularly acute example 
of the confusion between God and the angels, especially the highest 
angels whose names include the name of God. 

The confusion between God and the angels persists in the wording 
of the adjuration, making it difficult to determine the text's addressee. 
All the manuscripts begin at this point with the words “Ask your 
question."?5 Then follows the prayer formula, “May it be your wil 
YHWH God of Israel, our God and God of our fathers.” At that point 
the different manuscripts diverge, with the New York MS inserting a 
long passage in praise of God that is similar to hymnic sections of 
Hekhalot Rabbati.** After the praises of God, this manuscript inserts 
various incomprehensible names and names of angels. Then it enu- 
merates the names of the seven guardian princes of the hekhalot, who 
also appear in the ascent account. At that point the texts of the dif- 
ferent manuscripts converge in revealing the names on the seals. The 
New York MS differs from the others in its inclusion of the names of 
the guardian princes. 

The concrete request in the adjuration differentiates God or one of 
the high angels from the other angels: 


Give me grace and love and mercy and glory before the throne 
of your glory and in the eyes of all your servants and in the eyes 
of all who see (you), and bind to me all your servants, to do 
thus-and-such. Great, mighty, awesome, powerful, strong, mighty 
and glorious God.4??” 


“4Ithamar Gruenwald, ed., “Visions of Ezekiel, Critical Edition and Com- 
mentary,” in Israel Weinstock, ed., Temirin: Texts and Studies in Kabbalah 
and Hasidism (2 vols.; Jerusalem: Mosad haRav Kook, 1972) 1. 101-39. 

“5Schafer, Synopse, §418. 

“6Cf. ibid., §256-57. 274. See the comments in the German translation of 
Hekhalot Zutarti, which indicate that the version of Ms New York incorpo- 
rates elements of Hekhalot hymns, parallels of which exist in the hymns of 
Hekhalot Rabbati (Schafer, Ubersetzung der Hekhalot Literatur 3. 167-68). 

“371Schafer, Synopse, §419, MS New York. The request is worded very simi- 
larly in all of the manuscripts. 
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This request uses terms associated with God familiar from other 
Hekhalot texts: the throne of glory and the words of praise.‘** It is, 
nonetheless, difficult to determine whether the one God of Israel or 
one of the high angels is the object of the request, because one of the 
most important angels, Metatron, is also described as having a throne 
in heaven like God's. The text refers to both God and the angels by 
the tetragrammaton. 


Prayer and Adjuration (Sheva‘ Zutarti) 


Introduction: The text known as Sheva‘ Zutarti (“the little seven 
[blessings]") or Sheva‘de-Eliyahu (“the seven [blessings] of Elijah”) 
consists of an elaborate set of adjurations and requests of angelic 
figures (including Metatron and Suria), which are built on the frame- 
work of the seven benedictions of the ‘Amidah for the Sabbath. This 
text is of particular interest for the study of the Hekhalot corpus 
because of its combination of prayer and adjuration, especially its 
linking of the statutory prayers with adjurations. The texts incorporate 
themes from the Hekhalot literature, including: the angels who stand 
before the merkabah, lists of angelic names, and voces mysticae that 
recur in those texts. Other traditions, such as those that attribute Elijah’s 
powers to adjuration, or names and biblical verses common in Jewish 
amulets from late antiqi also play an important role in the text. 
The goals of these adjuration differ from those I discussed previously 
in this chapter, which focus on revelation. In contrast, the goals in 
Sheva‘ Zutarti range from success, protection, exorcism of demons, 
and healing, to a request to “perform all of the desires of my soul.”439 

My discussion of Sheva‘ Zutarti focuses on both redactional and 
historical questions, and on the performance issues that are the main 


“In four out of the five manuscripts (all except Ms New York), a quotation 
from Song of Songs 5:10-16, interspersed with the word max (“hosts”), and 
further divine and angelic names, occurs after the words of the request. The 
use of max renders the verses into a name of God (Schafer, Ubersetzung der 
Hekhalot Literatur 3. 171 n. 15; cf. Joseph Dan, “Chambers of the Merkabah,” 
Tarbiz 47 (1977-78) 53 [Hebrew]: “these verses are not raw material for 
midrash, but they are the names of God, as one understands from the addition 
of ‘Mieay’ at the end of each of the verses, because in this literature the word 
‘may’ frequently ends a list of names.” In the same way the word “Sabaoth” 
frequently appears in lists of divine names in the Greek magical papyri (see 
the discussion in Chapter 5). 

“9Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 140-58 (G-13, G-14, G-15, G-16, G-17). 
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subject of this chapter. This text was first published by Peter Schafer? 
and has not been the subject of the intense investigation into textual 
and historical issues that other Hekhalot texts have attracted. My dis- 
cussion begins with an examination of the textual issues and the struc- 
ture of the adjuration, and then turns to comparison with the Jewish 
liturgy, other Hekhalot incantations, and Jewish amulets from Pales- 
tine, concluding with a performance analysis of the text. 

Redactional and Text-Critical Issues: This set of adjurations ex- 
ists in two recensions, one represented by MS Oxford 1531 (Michael 
9), folios 115a/3-116b/27 and the Geniza Ms Heb. a.3.25a (G-17, 
according to the numbering of the Geniza-Fragmente), and the other 
represented by Geniza fragments T.-S. K 21.95.P, T.-S. K 21.95.T, 
T.-S. K 1.144, and T.-S. NS 322.21 (G-13 through G-16). The text 
the Oxford manuscript is written for a particular person, 
lyah b. Yishak ha-Levi, while the other texts are formularies 
for adjurations.*! The earliest manuscripts are those of G-13 and G- 
14, which Schafer dates to the eleventh or twelfth centuries CE.“? He 
dates G-17 to approximately the thirteenth century, while the Oxford 
manuscript is from 1300 and from the circles of the Haside 
Ashkenaz.“ Although Schafer did not print Sheva‘ Zutarti in the 
Synopse, he included the version from the Cairo Geniza in his edition 
of the Geniza-Fragmente, and so apparently considered 
Hekhalot literature, broadly speaking. Based on the content and simi- 
lar phrasing to other Hekhalot adjurations, it seems appropriate to 
include it with them. 

Schafer has written about the relationship between these two ver- 
sions: 


Without doubt, we have before us in Heb. a.3/Michael 9 on the 
‘one hand and in K 21.95.P/K 21.95.T/K.1.144/NS 322.21 on the 


“0lbid., 142, 143, 144 (G-13); 147, 148 (G-14). 

“aUIbid., 154 

“21bid., 140, 146. 

“31bid., 154. Part of Ms Oxford may be datable to earlier than 1300. Ac- 
cording to the German translation of Hekhalot Rabbati, the manuscript goes 
back to 1300: “Damit prazisiert M. Beit-Arié die Angabe in der Synopse, S. 
IX: fol. Ib-18a sind nach neueren Untersuchungen Beit-Ariés auf den Anfang 
des 14. Jh. zu datieren und fol. 19b-183b ‘ca. 1300,"" (Schafer, Ubersetzung 
zur Hekhalot-Literatur 2. xvi). In the German translation of Hekhalot Zutarti, 
Schafer writes, “Vgl. aber das erste Kolophon am Ende von §597 (=fol. 60a), 
das zumindest diesen Teil auf das Jahr 1042 datiert™ (Ubersetzung zur Hekhalot- 
Literatur, 3. vii n. 4) 
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other hand two different versions of the same text... . In any 
case, the version represented by the Cambridge fragments is to 
be preferred to the Oxford version, not only with regard to the 
age of the fragments but also in relation to the content (word- 
ing) and structure of the text.45 


In my opinion, despite the differences in the age of the manuscripts, 
I do not see any reason to prefer one version over the other. This sort 
of simultaneous similarity and difference between the two recensions 
often occurs in the Hekhalot texts, manifesting itself in the different 
positioning of certain blocks of material. For example, in MS Oxford 
1531 the fourth benediction begins with the words: “Do my request, 
YY, God of heaven and earth, and God of the sea and the dry land, 
God of the righteous and the pious, blessed is your name alone." 
In the Cambridge manuscript (G-13), a similar formula introduces the 
fifth benediction: “Blessed are you, YYY, do my request and my 
supplication, God of heaven and earth. . . God of the dry land, God 
of the righteous and the pious, blessed is your name.”7 There fol- 


“The Cambridge fragments (those referred to by the letters “T. S.") all 
probably stem from the eleventh century, Heb. a.3 from the thirteenth and Ms 
Michael 9 from the fourteenth century (Geniza-Fragmente, 154). 

“5“Ohne Zweifel haben wir in Heb. a.3/Michael 9 auf der einen und K 
21.95.P/K 21.95.T/K 1.144/NS 322.21 auf der anderen Seite zwei 
unterschiedliche Versionen desselben Textes vor uns. . . . Auf jeden Fall 
darfte die durch die Cambridge-Fragmente reprasentierte Version nicht nur 
hinsichtlich des Alters der Fragmente, sondern auch in Bezug auf Inhalt (Wortlaut) 
und Struktur des Textes der Oxforder Fassung vorzuziehen sein” (Schafer, 
Geniza Fragmente, 154). Footnote 13 reads: “Thus, the piece arranged in the 
fifth benediction (fol. 1a/1-14) in K 21.95.T is doubtless an integral part of 
the text, which was not added later on. Nonetheless, nothing is stated about 
an ‘original text,’ even though we have before us a clearly structured text, 
whose boundaries show change through the seven eulogies” (Geniza Fragmente, 
154 n. 13: “So ist das in K 21.95.T der 5. Benediktion zugeordnete Stack (fol. 
la/1-4) zweifellos ein integraler Bestandteil des Textes, der kaum spater erst 
hinzugefagt wurde. Damit soll selbstverstand-lich nichts dber einen 
‘urspringlichen’ Text ausgesagt werden, wenngleich wir hier einen klar 
strukturierten Text vor uns haben, dessen Veranderung durch die sieben Eulogien 
Grenzen gezogen sind”). 

465193 OMPONT OPMIS SK TOI OF TSR) PAR) OOD "ASR Y NRO TOD 
73> 0. 

Worpeas vba nosn snbe[ ] PRM coon vnbR cnepI nd RO TOD ™ 'R'S 
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lows a passage of voces mysticae, beginning with the words ovr oYR 
ovr or ovr (“terror, he hastens, hastens, flees, hastens”), which in- 
corporates a section that repeats the word 77m (“splendor”) and vari- 
ous combinations of other words with it, and ends with a hymn that 
begins “Lord of every creature” (713 5> ]17R). The Cambridge manu- 
script (G-13) places this section in the third blessing, and the version 
of the hymn seems more complete (or fuller, depending on how one 
looks at it). I do not see any text-critical reason to prefer one version 
over the other. 

The two recensions of Sheva‘ Zutarti display the phenomenon fre- 
quent in Jewish adjurations of all types: a flexibility of composition 
that allows many smaller verbal blocks to shift from place to place 
within one adjuration, while retaining the overall similarity between 
different recensions.“* These small blocks include: names of God or 
the angels, divine epithets, attributes or activities of God or the 
gels, voces mysticae (not randomly arranged, however, but appearing 
in combinations that recur from text to text), commands or requests 
to God or the angels, adjurational formulas, and blessings. These blocks 
combine together easily within a variety of frameworks to form new 
adjurations. Even when a single framework is in operation—in this 
case, the seven blessings of the Sabbath “Amidah—it is not surprising 
that differences exist among the recensions. 

Structure of the Adjuration: While the pericopes of Sheva‘ Zutarti 
are, generally speaking, structured around the seven benedictions of 
the ‘Amidah, each benediction also has an internal structure whose 
constituent elements work together to create the total effect of the 
adjuration. The first benediction, for example, consists of two subsec- 
tions, marked by blessings beginning, “Blessed are you."“4? The first 
subsection begins with the words “Blessed are you, YY, by the spi 


“48See discussion above of this phenomenon in the dream-revelation adju- 
rations. See also remarks of Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 
140: “One may remark in passing that the process of transmission of the 
magical formulae was not apparently one of careful copying from a bowl or 
a notebook, but something like a free adaptation from existing written (or 
oral) formulae. Hence the great variations even when we deal with a text 
which is basically the same. In a sense the process of transmission is more like 
one of oral tradition than in almost any other form of written tradition. At the 
same time [in their bowl #2], yrb° from yy rb’ could only come about by 
erroneous interpretation of written signs.” 

“49See the translation of Sheva‘ Zutarti in Appendix A, pp. 381-94. 
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of his eternal praises” (MS Oxford) or “Blessed are you YYY, king of 
the universe, who rules by the spirit of his eternal praises” (G-13). 
This section also ends with a blessing, “Blessed are you who hears 
prayers and supplications” (both recensions). The second subsection 
begins with the phrase, “And blessed is his name for (whom) our eyes 
long” (G-13), and ends with the blessing, “Blessed are you, Lord, 
shield (of Abraham)” (MS Oxford). In addition to the blessings, the 
first subsection also contains petitions, biblical quotation, and the rep- 
mn of powerful words or the divine name. It begins with the 
petition: “Hear, my God, the speech of my prayer. . . and may I 
sanctify this hallowed name in my inward parts, and put in me the 
fear of heaven.” (G-13 reads “put within me the fear of your name”). 
The adjuration also mandates reciting several biblical passages, in- 
cluding: all of the Psalm 145, Isa 65:24, and Ps 104:34, The final 
element of this section is the repetition of single words or letters of 
the divine name: “Holy,” and “YH.” 

The second section of the benediction introduces the adjuration 
itself, which here is comprised of five parts: 

(1) the statement of adjuration, which ordinarily includes the name 
or attribute of the addressed superhuman being (an angel, angels, 
God, or demons); eg., “I adjure you, the ‘great and mighty spirit who 
splits mountains and shatters rocks’ ;4%° 

(2) the means of adjuration, that is, the reservoir of power that 
enables it to work. They consist of divine or angelic names and at- 
tributes of God and the angels; e.g., “I adjure by the celestial seals 
and by the inner division that lifts up the cherubim”;45! 

(3) statements that demonstrate the power of the names in the 
adjuration; 

(4) a request of the angels for help; “that you help me and 
protect me, Yedidyah b. Yishak ha-Le all of my ways, and 
perform all of the desires of my soul,”*5? or “may he perform salva- 
tion and rescue from trouble and may he chase every spirit from my 
body and every demon from me”;*%> 

(5) the concluding benediction and phrases requesting quick ac- 
tion; e.g., “Amen Amen Amen Selah Halleluyah Halleluyah Halleluyah 


“S0Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13, quoting 1 Kgs 19:11~12. Itis unclear 
whether the object of the adjuration is God or an angel. 

45tMs Oxford. 

“bid 

“Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13. 
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Already already already already. Quickly quickly quickly. Blessed are 
you, Lord, shield (of Abraham).”4%* 

Relation to Jewish Liturgy, Dating and Provenance: The seven 
benedictions of the Sabbath ‘Amidah according to the Palestinian rite 
form the basic framework of Sheva‘ Zutarti. Despite the fact that the 
adjuration is built on the framework of the seven benedictions, the 
dependence does not extend to actual wording. For example, while 
the first paragraph of the ‘Amidah refers to the “God of Abraham, 
God of Isaac, and God of Jacob,” the first section of the adjuration 
does not include any similar phrasing. Rather, a similar formula oc- 
curs in the second benediction of the adjuration: “By the God of 
Abraham, and by the God of Isaac, and by the God of Jacob, and by 
the God of Israel.” 

The following table gives the versions of the seven blessings found 
in each recension: 


Oxford Manuscripts Cambridge Manuscripts 
pow k'2 no blessing (G-13) 

no 'k '3 mo 73(G-13) 

ono [..}’no ' ? ‘3 (G-17) 

worn ORT "8 '3 orpn Sen ‘3 (G-13) 

ovpn baa 'k '3 (G-17) 

O7p0 '® '3 o7po *3 (G-13) 

G-17 same 

mao 'k°3 snap) TVS 735 JRO's (G-14) 
ma" '3 (G-17) 

aon *e '3 qo an ‘2 (G-14) 

oben mow» ‘e's cyoen ADU "yy 1ov F730 ‘3 (G-15) 


The concluding benedictions follow the Palestinian version of the 
liturgy, rather than the Babylonian.‘ This fact, together with the 
presence of several fragments of this text in the Cairo Geniza, makes 
it plausible to posit a Palestinian or Egyptian provenance for Sheva‘ 
Zutarti. Although the earliest extant manuscript of this text stems 
from eleventh century Egypt, some of the names and formulas in the 
adjurations probably derive from much earlier predecessors, as is clear 


454s Oxford. 

“55See Solomon Schechter, “Genizah Speciments,” 657, and Jacob Mann, 
“Geniza Fragments,” 306-7. For detailed comparison, see notes to the trans- 
lation of Sheva‘ Zutarti in Appendix A. pp. 381-94. 
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from comparison with the earlier amulets from Palestine (see the 
discussion below). One may thus profitably compare this set of adju- 
rations with the Greco-Egyptian magical papyri and Coptic charms. 

Parallels to other Hekhalot texts: My comments in this section 
focus on parallels in language between Sheva‘ Zutarti and other 
Hekhalot adjurations, in particular that of the Sar ha-Panim and the 
adjuration of “Maglitu” in the Shi‘ur Qomah material of Hekhalot 
Zutarti.4% The parallels between Sheva‘ Zutarti and the adjuration of 
the Sar ha-Panim lie in both the names of the addressee of the adju- 
ration and accompanying formulas. The two texts use some of the 
same secret names for the addressee of the adjuration (Ruah Pisgonit 
and Yofiel), even though the angel in question is different (Mefatron 
and ?Ozhiy’a).5’ Sheva‘ Zutarti also uses formulas of direct adjura- 
tion that are identical or almost identical to the adjuration of the Sar 
ha-Panim.*** The same adjurational formulas, however, serve differ- 
ent ends: knowledge of wisdom and divine secrets (Sar ha-Panim 
adjuration), and health and well-being (Sheva Zutarti). Of course, a 
similar combination of very different goals occurs in the traditional 
sequence of the benedictions of the daily ‘Amidah: the fourth bene- 
diction asks for knowledge and understanding (9>0™ mY3 ny), while 
the eighth seeks “perfect healing” and refers to God as the “King and 
Healer” (worn 0).459 

The parallels to the adjuration of Maglitu (%o">pn) are still more 
intriguing. This adjuration begins with the words: “Blessed is his 
great and awesome and strong and powerful and majestic and mighty 
name, for our eyes long for him and by his name do we adjure. I 
adjure you, Magqlitu, by the name. . . .““ This formula is almost 
identical to one in the first section of Sheva‘ Zutarti: “Blessed is his 
name, for (whom) our eyes long and by his name we adjure and 
decree and command. I adjure you. . . .“6! The adjuration of Maqlitu 


“S¢Schafer, Synopse, §§623-39 and 357-59. Schafer’s notes to the pub- 
lished Geniza fragments of Sheva‘ Zutarti discuss the presence of Hekhalot 
themes in the text, particularly traditions about Mefafron appearing also in 3 
Enoch and Shitur Qomah texts (Geniza-Fragmente, 140-58). 

“51See Schafer, Synopse, §628 for the fourteen names by which one sum- 
mons the Sar ha-Panim. 

458Cf., ibid., §§627, 634, 636. 

459Birnbaum, Daily Prayer Book, 89, 91 

“Schafer, Synopse, §357. 

461Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13, 1a/9-11. 
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attributes a series of voces mysticae to Balaam, Moses, the Angel of 
Death, David, and Solomon, while the fifth section of Sheva‘ Zutarti 
reads: “Moses your prophet said. . . is his name; Joshua b. Nun said. 
. is his name." Some of the names in the adjuration of Maqlitu 
also appear in Sheva‘ Zutarti.? The names or7u770 and ppywn in the 
latter also occur in the former. Both texts include an overlapping 
list of angelic names.“ This suggests that both made use of a com- 
mon store of basic elements (adjurational formulas and names).*6 
Relation to Jewish amulets and Greek incantations: Sheva‘ 
Zutarti uses angelic and divine names and voces mysticae that occur 
also in the Palestinian Jewish Aramaic amulets. Like many of the 
latter, it also seeks healing from disease and exorcism of demons. 
These amulets from the fourth to seventh century CE are metal plates 
‘on which adjurations were engraved.*®’ Sheva‘ Zutarti contains three 
long alphabetical (or reverse alphabetical) lists of angelic names.*8 
Several of the angelic names in this list also appear in alphabetical 
order on an amulet for the healing of a man named Melekh son of 
Guzu.“? This amulet consists almost entirely of angelic and divine 
names and magical characters.‘ The list of angelic names in Sheva® 


482Schafer, Synopse, §357; idem, Geniza-Fragmente, G-14, 1a/1-3. 

“Schafer, Synopse, §358. 

“4Ibid., §358. 

“6S]bid., §359: Sem Sw'BPIN ‘pnw SWIM SwrOMT? SHrODS (two of these names 
occur in Sheva‘ Zutarti, Swppyn and dwn). 

“One phrase also features in another adjuration from the Geniza, T.-S. K 
1.2, fol. 2a/1-3: .’0 To.00 "DB AMODOD ‘| TOP I: 108 TOT "TOUT 
(published in Schafer and Shaked, Magische Texte, 46-54). I also discuss the 
adjuration of Maqlitu (§§357-59) in Chapter Five, because of the statement 
in the last line of paragraph §357: “the explicit name, whose explanation and 
exploration and pronunciation and its explanation is Greek.” 

“*'Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 9. Naveh and Shaked 
discuss a number of the parallels between the Hekhalot texts and the Palestin- 
ian amulets in their second book, Magic Spells and Formulae, 17-20. 

468(1) Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13, fol. 2a/4-7=G- 16, fol. 1a/1-4=G- 
17/lines 21-26; (2) G-13, 2b/9-12=G-16, 1b/9-14; and 3) G-14, 1a/8-11, cf. 
G-17/lines 55-60. E.g., Sep*t SeeTw) SeeTIT SwrDbT Sees SwDTT RISK 
deney Sap SeID DHT SRY [TU] DeeTORD SweTd Sea din Swe KNIT 
Swain Sep dwom Swimm (G-13, fol. 2a/4-7). 

“69Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, 68-72 (amulet 21). 
They note the parallels with Sheva‘ Zutarti. 

‘"The angelic names scattered among the other elements of the text are, 
in order: S(R)a(R)o Se SRITD SRY SE Se Swe, Seas ber Seen 
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Zutarti also has a parallel in another Hekhalot text, which places each 
verse of Psalm 136 in the mouth of an angel, the name of each of 
which is in an alphabetical list.‘7! The main use of the lists of angelic 
names is for adjuration, but such a list can also serve other purposes, 
as in the Hekhalot text. Certain names in the lists appear singly or in 
small clusters in some of the amulets. For example, the name ‘Azri?el*7? 
appears in the list above and in two amulets for healing.‘”> The name 
Nagdiel likewise appears in both another list in Sheva‘ Zutarti*™ and 
an amulet for healing containing a list of angelic names.‘75 Another 
rather unusual angelic name, Shakni’el (7x20), appears in Sheva‘ 
Zutarti*”® and on an Aramaic incantation bowl for binding harmful 
demons (dem Sen DWwa).477 

One of the other names from Sheva‘ Zutarti frequently occurs in 
both Jewish and non-Jewish amulets and incantations of late antiq- 
uity: Sesengen bar Pharanges.‘” This name in Sheva‘ Zutarti takes 
the form: ~27B 13 }20°0 }2070 O02. the name of S7SWGN SYSNGN 
BR PRNNYY").47? Among the Je amulets it occurs, for example, 
in the form oxen pro? and ome 73 jK 1(*)20.48! 

Another element in Sheva‘ Zutarti appears to be a direct translation 
from a formula frequent in the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts and amu- 
lets.48? The words 73> (“already”), DBS, T7770, 9p (all meaning 


“7'Schafer, Synopse, §427 (MS Munich 22). See notes in the German trans- 
lation on this text, Schafer, Uberserzung der Hekhalot-Literatur 3. 185 n. 1. 

471 appears in Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13, 2a/6 (=G-16, 1a/3 and 
G-17/25). 

“?Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, amulet 1,1. 13; and amulet 
2, |. 16, 40-49. This name also appears in the adjurations for dream revela- 
tions in Schafer, Synopse, §§501 and 502-7. 

“Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-14, 1a/9=G-17/58. 

“SNaveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 50-55, amulet 3, |. 10. 

“76Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-14, 12/9, G-13, 2b/11, and G-16, 2b/13. 

“7'Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 164-69, bowl 6, 1. 8. On 
the incantation bowls, see Chapter 5. Naveh and Shaked note that the name 
Shakniel also appears in Sefer ha-Razim 1.152. 

478See the discussion in Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 94-100. 

“79Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-14, 1a/4-5S. 

“t0Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 68-77, amulet 7, 1. 10. 

“8\[bid., 68-72, amulet 21, 1. 11, right column. 

“Professor Albert Henrichs suggested this connection to me in a conver- 
sation, May 9, 1995. 
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“quickly” or “hurriedly”) conclude several benedictions in both recen- 
sions of the text, indicating that the angels should promptly obey the 
orders of the adjurer. These words occur in a formulaic order with 
several other concluding expressions that the adept is to repeat sev- 
eral times; see, for example, the end of the fifth benediction: 770 "2 jor 
wr Sp immo as smo Sp |) yeaa ‘2 “a> Tap 2 757 9 (“Amen 3 [times} 
Selah 3 {times} Halleluyah 3 [times] Already Already 3 [times] Quickly 
3 [times] Quickly hurry. May he come here hurriedly, quickly”). 
Many Greek incantations use equivalent phrases with identical mean- 
ings. See, for example, a charm to induce insom: which ends with 
the words H5n H5n taxd taxxv (immediately, immediately; quickly, 
quickly”).“** The concern for quick action occupied the authors of 
both the Jewish and the Greek incantations. 

A final resemblance between Sheva‘ Zutarti and the amulets lies in 
their similar purposes. Most of the amulets were written to heal those 
named in them.‘® For example, one reads: RMR JM RIN(7) 37 TOK 
W JO. MM JO wT M32 770 (“Great God, who will give healing to 
Melekh son of Guzu from a spirit and from a devil”).48° Another 
reads: 7Wwoe> YOR NET Moo yA SD ROMA WTR AN FNS (“Blessed are 
you, our Lord, the healer of all the earth. Send healing [and] health 
to Elazar").#” The amulets very frequently conceive of illness as a 
particular demon afflicting the body of the sufferer, e.g., YD mao 
filyodo 73 nonpt moun sara [A]s5no wT TOU mM (“I adjure you, 
spirit of the bones, that walks in the tendons and bones of Quzma son 
of Salminu").* In a similar way, the purpose of the adjurations in 
the Cambridge recension of Sheva‘ Zutarti is also healing and exor- 
cism of demons from the body: 5> YT myo 72? noym NB TOD 
‘700 WwW 9D) "bua Mm (“That he should perform salvation and rescue. 
. . from trouble and chase every spirit from my body and every devil 


“8Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-14, la/13-14. 

4S4PGM 12.396; see also PGM 18b.1-7, a spell against fever; PGM 19a.1— 
54, an erotic amulet; PGM 36.102-33; and PGM 32.1-19, which uses the 
words ptt dptt taxd taxv (“Now, now; quickly, quickly”) 

485See, for example, Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, amu- 
lets 1, 2, 3, 4,9, 11, 13, 14; and idem, Magic Spells and Formulae, amulets 
17, 19, 21, 23, 24. 

“8Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, 68-72, amulet 21, 1. 2- 
5, left column. 

87Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 50-55, amulet 3, |. 18-20. 

‘*8Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 40-45, amulet 1, . 21-22. 
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from me”).4#9 The version of the adjuration in MS Oxford usually 
gives a more general goal, such as: pny }2 TTT YR rWOM “MIND 
°OB) "BN 45> WM “D717 S23 “dT (“That you (pl.) help me and protect 
me, Yedidyah son of Yishak ha-Levi, in all of my ways, and perform 
all of the desires of my soul”) but also mentions healing at one 
point: opp 953 OFR 5>> mH TwTw (“that he should perform healing 
for every person in every place”).‘®! The interest in demons and ex- 
orcism is unusual for Hekhalot texts, which, in contrast to the Jewish 
amulets from Palestine or Babylonia, betray little interest or anxiety 
about the activities of demons. The healing and ex: tic concerns of 
Sheva‘ Zutarti appear to continue the Palestinian amulet tradition 
(which traces further back to exorcistic texts from Qumran).49? The 
adjurations of Sheva‘ Zutarti continue several traditions operatin; 
Jewish amulets from Palestine (the use of lists of angelic names, 
other angelic and divine names, and voces magicae), and share the 
same purpose of healing and exorcism. 

Performance Analysis: Sheva‘ Zutarti, constructed around the 
framework of the seven blessings of the Shabbat ‘Amidah, was pre- 
sumably to be said as part of the individual's recitation of the Sabbath 
prayer. In contrast to the usual benedictions, however, it incorporates 
personal requests, petitions, and commands. The text diverts the en- 
tire purpose of the prayers of the “Amidah toward the personal needs 
of the one who recites the prayers. It is also clear that this text could 
function like a written amulet, for the benefit of the one named in the 
prayers, since one of the exemplars of the text (MS Oxford) fills in 
the name of the scribe of the manuscript. The words of the text were 
thus effective in oral prayer calling down angelic and divine help, as 
well as in written form. My analysis of the text, therefore, focuses on 
the interweaving of prayer and adjurational formulas and how they 


“Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13, 1b/2-3. 

“4s Oxford 1531, fol. 115a/19-21 

“lms Oxford 1531, fol. 1156/5. 

“*2Bilhah Nitzan, “Hymns from Qumran Sn3%17nB> Evil Ghosts” Tarbiz 55 
(1985) 19-46 [Hebrew]; see also the exorcistic formulas from 4Q560 in Dou- 
glas L. Penney and Michael O. Wise, “By the Power of Beelzebub: An Ara- 
maic Incantation Formula from Qumran” JBL 113 (1994) 627-50. The idea 
that “impure spirits” inhabited the body and needed to be exorcised occurs 
also, of course, in the New Testament. See, for example, Mark 5:8: EAeyev 
yap avrg EEeAGe 10 nvedpa td dxdBaptov EK Tob dvepdmov. “For he 
had said to him: Come out of the man, you unclean spiri 
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interact with the divine and angelic names to accomplish the goal of 
the one who is praying. 

This text makes use both of phrases common to petitionary prayer 
(e.g., “hear, my God, the speech of my prayer”), statutory prayers 
(“Blessed are you, Lord, shield [of Abraham)”), and adjurations 
(“Yofie’l, Metafron, Glory of Heaven, all of them, you (pl.) I adjure 
by the celestial seals”). Adjurational formulas predominate, however, 
and they appear to act in the ways I have already discussed in this 
chapter. To show how they work, I will focus on the section of the 
first benediction that starts with the words, “by his name we adjure 
and decree and command.”%} This locutionary phrase permits the 
reader to use God's name for adjuration. An illocutionary phrase with 
the force of command follows: “I adjure.” The means providing the 
source of power for the command, come next: “by the ‘great and 
strong spirit’ (in this version, probably referring to God), and gain 
further strength from the series of names that follow the quotes from 
the Elijah story: HLT LT HLT LT *RTYMNW, etc. What is impor- 
tant about the Elijah story for the author of this adjuration are the 
names that the prophet received when God revealed himself. This is 
why the adjuration accompanying the seventh benediction insists that 
the name of adjuration “was written for Moses the prophet and no 
other prophet pronounced it except for Elijah the Tishbite.” Only 
after the second set of names (perhaps to be identified as names of 
Metatron) does it become evident that the object of.the adjuration is 
indeed Metatron. The adept adjures him both by God and his own 
names and by various parts of the celestial world: the celestial seals, 
“the inner division which lifts up the cherubim,” and the “thousands 
of thousands and the myriads of myriads of holy angels who stand 
and bow before the merkabah.” Metatron resides in the heavenly world, 
among the cherubim and the angels who bow before the merkabah. 
He is, in fact, the highest angel, second only to God (according to 3 
Enoch) and so can act on behalf of the human adjurer. 

The adjurer’s sources of power over Metatron are many: the divine 
names that Elijah received (Elijah who rose alive to heaven, like 
Enoch who became Metatron); names and titles of the angel whom 
the adept adjures (“Yofi'el, Metatron, Glory of Heaven”); and the 
other angelic denizens of the celestial world. All sources of power 
come from heaven, not from earth. The adjurer, though standing on 


according to MS Oxford 
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earth, can use these sources of celestial power that have been re- 
vealed to Moses and Elijah and the other great heroes who have 
ascended to heaven to gather names. The goal towards which these 
forces are directed is the adjurer’s well-being: “help me and protect 
me, Yedidyah b. Yishak ha-Levi, in all of my ways and perform all 
of the desires of my soul.” This adjuration is a means of focusing 
angelic and divine power for the benefit of a particular named indi- 
vidual. 

While most of Sheva‘ Zutarti consists of adjurational formulas 
addressing Metatron, the text also directs petitions and commands 
toward God including, for example, “Hear, my God, the speech of my 
prayer,” from the first section, or “Blessed are you, Lord. Perform my 
wish, Lord, God of the heavens and the earth,” from the fifth para- 
graph.?5 These modes also fall into the same category of illocutionary 
directives as do the adjurational formulas, varying only in the amount 
of force that they direct at God. From the point of view of speech- 
act theory, the fact that both adjurations and petitionary prayers fit 
into the category of directives (as “attempts by the speaker to get the 
hearer to do something”) may have been the factor that made it pos- 
sible for the author to include both in the same text. From the point 
of view of the author(s) of the text, the prior existence of formulas of 
Jewish prayer in the ‘Amidah that order God to do something for the 
one praying might have made it easy to combine prayer with 
adjurational formulas. There is, however, an important difference 
between the way in which Sheva‘ Zutarti uses prayer formulas and 
how they appear in either the statutory prayers or personal prayers.4%® 
Sheva‘ Zutarti intersperses the prayer formulas with names, just as it 
does the adjurational formulas. For instance, the first section includes 
clauses such as “Hear, my God, the speech of my prayer. . . put in 
me the fear of heaven” and also mandates the twelvefold repetition of 
“holy” and the divine name “Yah.” The fifth section begins with the 
words “Blessed are You, Lord,” orders God to “perform my wish,” 
and then recounts God’s various names according to Moses and Joshua 
or anonymous tradents: “Moses your prophet said >YSN >NS truth 
strong YH is his name. . . Joshua ben Nun said QRYL. . . is his 


“4Cf. the beginning of Hekhalot Zutarti; Schafer, Synopse, §§336-37, 340- 
43. Names were also revealed to R. Akiba (ibid., §337). 

“95Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13. 

496E.g., the prayers of various sages recorded in b. Ber. 16b-17a. 
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name.”97 In this text the words of the prayers do not stand alone; 
they gain necessary strength from the addition of the powerful names, 
which the adjurer needs in order to have his wishes fulfilled. 

Conclusions: Sheva‘ Zutarti brings together, then, two different 
types of formulas that Jews in late antiquity used to reveal their needs 
to the celestial powers: the traditional prayer formulas in the ‘Amidah 
and adjurational formulas. It also combines the mundane goals for 
healing and exorcism occurring in ordinary Aramaic amulets with 
Hekhalot speculation on the celestial world and angels, especially the 
highest angels, Metatron and Sirwiah. The presence of these elements 
together in this text shows how the Hekhalot adjurations belong not 
only to the specific context of speculation on the angels and the 
merkabah, but also to the larger Jewish tradition of incantation and 
adjuration, which informs the Palestinian Jewish amulets through both 
specific formulas of adjuration and names of angels and God. The 
free mixing of adjurational and prayer formulas in Sheva‘ Zutarti 
indicates that the authors did not operate with the idea of a dichotomy 
between “forceful” adjuration and “supplicatory” prayer. Both were 
useful in getting what one wanted from heaven. 

Based on the fact that manuscripts of the text survive from the 
Cairo Geniza, and the use of the Palestinian forms of the benedictions 
of the ‘Amidah, it seems fair to conclude that the text originated in 
the Jewish communities of Palestine or Egypt, rather than in Babylonia. 
Although the earliest manuscripts of this text are eleventh century 
fragments from the Cairo Geniza, it seems likely that the text is older 
than that, given the parallels with the Palestinian Jewish amulets and 
Greek incantations. 


Angels and Adjuration 


In this chapter, I have analyzed adjurations for learning (Sar ha- 
Torah), for bringing angels down from heaven, for revelations in 
dreams to be uttered at the time of ascent, and for healing and exor- 
cism of demons. Despite their different goals, all of these texts draw 
both on Hekhalot traditions about the celestial world and its angels, 
and on broader Jewish patterns of adjuration. These adjurations are, 
for the most part, embedded in narratives and explicit instructions 
that indicate how one is to use them. They consist of intricate tapes- 
tries of incantational and prayer formulas, biblical verses, and divine 


"Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-13 and G-14. 
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and angelic names. They are not merely literary renditions of rituals; 
they instruct the adept on how to perform them. Within the cosmol- 
ogy of Judaism during late antiquity, the words of the adjurations are 
efficacious, effecting the descent of angels from heaven, their appear- 
ance in dreams, healing from illness, or the exorcism of demons. 

The verbal forms used by the adjurations include commanding words 
of adjuration with the illocutionary force of directives (“I adjure,” “I 
call,” “I cast my plea before you,” “Perform my request”), as well as 
the essential source of power, divine and angelic names. These names 
include the tetragrammaton, incomprehensible strings of consonants 
that are functionally equivalent to the tetragrammaton, fragments of 
biblical verses and appellations of God from biblical tradition, and 
specific names of the angels and of God, such as Suriah, Zebudiel, 
Metatron, and Sasnagiel. Some of the adjurations testify to the power 
of the names by the use of locutionary phrases that tell how God gave 
them to human beings to have power over the angels. In most of the 
texts, the mere mention of the names or the recitation of the adjura- 
tion just one time is not sufficient; there is, instead, continual repeti- 
tion of more and more names and additional commands to the angels, 
manifesting the characteristic “ritual involution” that Tambiah noted.‘ 

Many of the incantations require a “conventional procedure,” con- 
sisting of ritual actions, as well as the pronunciation of the text, in 
order to ensure the success of the operation. The ritual actions often 
include ascetic restrictions, such as frequent immersions in water, 
avoidance of seminal emissions and sexual activi avoidance of 
women, and special diets. The adjurations also at times attach to 
various parts of the statutory liturgy, including the recitation of the 
Shema, the ‘Amidah, and the evening prayers, which also include the 
Shema. They also incorporate various “anomian” actions, such as 
wearing tefillin during the nightime, isolation from other people, and 
drawing protective circles around the adjurer. When these actions are 
correctly performed, the words spoken in adjuration are felicitious. 
Otherwise, great harm can come to the adjurer when a wrathful angel 
punishes him for his ritual infractions. 

The next chapter in this book, on the comparison between the 
Hekhalot adjurations and the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts, opens up 
the lens beyond the Jewish Hekhalot focus to explore the place of 
these adjurations in the international world of incantations of late 
antiquity. The Hekhalot belong to a larger world that envisioned the 


“8Tambiah, “A Performative Approach to Ritual,” 153. 
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celestial sphere in similar terms and utilized adjurations for every 
conceivable purpose. Before plunging into the issue of how one can 
compare Greco-Egyptian and Hekhalot texts, it is necessary to exam- 
ine this issue as it relates specifically to adjuration. 

The Hekhalot adjurations all address powerful celestial figures, 
usually high angels such as Mefafron, *Ozhiy’a, or Sirwiah, and oc- 
casionally the God of Israel directly. At first glance, these texts seem 
to preserve the distinction between the one God and the angels that 
‘one might expect in a Jewish religious system. A closer look at the 
names of those addressed in the Hekhalot adjurations reveals, how- 
ever, a profound blurring of the distinctions between God and the 
angels, especially the highest angel, Metatron, the Sar ha-Panim. This 
blurring makes the array of superhuman powers in the Hekhalot ad- 
jurations resemble the pleroma of many deities that appears in the 
Greco-Egyptian adjurations.4 Two Sar ha-Torah adjurations refer to 
Metatron as the “God of heaven and earth.”* One of them reads, 
“And he adjured me by the great seal and by the great oath of Zekuriel, 
Lord God of Israel, and this is Metatron, Lord God of Israel, God of 
the heavens and God of the earth, God of gods, God of the sea, and 
God of the dry land.”*' A great confusion also exists in the Hekhalot 
Zutarti adjuration to be pronounced after an ascent to heaven. In the 
ascent, the adept shows seals composed of names such as “Zeburiel, 
Lord God of Israel” to guardian princes who incorporate the four- 
letter name of God within their own names. Upon accomplishing the 
ascent, the guardian princes hand over the adept to heavenly beings 
whose names are the same as those on the seals. At that point the 
adept adjures the last figure to whom he has been handed. It is not 
clear who this figure is—one of the higher angels or a God—or whether 
his name is one of the names of the God of Israel. 

In these adjurations, the one God of Israel loses his singularity, 
and his powers and names grace many high princes in heaven. As 
Rachel Elior says, 


The Explicit Name and the appellation, “YHWH God of Israel 


“°Elior, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology,” 28-32 

SS chafer, Synopse, §§279 (MS Budapest), 678, G-19. 

50l[bid., §279, Ms Budapest:Se219 Ory Ad ADDI SYD ONIN “20% 
crea sabe yrRT ‘Abe ODOR “ASR SeND sAbR SY peCte iN Sew “ADR 
Awan soe) Ov “Toe G-19 calls Metatron, “God of Israel, God of Hosts. God 
of heaven, God of the sea. God of the dry land” (1a/20-21). 

802Schafer, Synopse. §8417-19 
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our Father in Heaven,” which in the Jewish tradition are re- 
served only for the Holy One, blessed be He, become the prop- 
erty of many celestial powers in the Hekhalot literature. . . . In 
this literature many sublime beings are mentioned, who have 
been endowed with the unique characteristics of the divine ex- 
altation. . . . A complex array of celestial figures is displayed 
before the viewer. These figures can be seen, described, and 
heard, and occasionally even worshipped in prayer, summoned 
in magical invocations, and addressed with petitions. This devel- 
opment, which seems to replace the monotheistic tradition with 
a polytheistic-visionary myth, reflects a religious transmutation 
in which earthly worship related to the concept of a single and 
unique deity is insufficient.5% 


The polytheistic vision of the Hekhalot literature resembles the pro- 
fusion of deities and angels whom the Greco-Egyptian adjurations 
address. This similarity of vision between the cosmology of the 
Hekhalot adjurations and that of the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts pro- 
vides one basis for exploring the possible historical or literary con- 
nections between the two corpora. Such commonalities in cosmology 
make one wonder whether there might be other specific similarities 
between the two bodies of texts. In the next chapter I examine sii 
larities in incantational formulas, descriptions of the encounter be- 
tween humans and the divine figure, and the means of adjuration 
(divine names and other voces mysticae). 

The confusion between God and Metatron in these two adjurations 
has implications also for another area of comparison, between the 
Hekhalot and talmudic literatures. One must see the famous passage 
about Elisha b. Abuyah’s confusion between God and Metatron both 
against the backdrop of adjurations that assign Metatron the titles and 
power of the God of Israel, and in light of descriptions that show the 
angel exercising those powers. When Elisha entered the pardes, he 
“saw Metatron, to whom permission had been given to sit and write 
the merits of Israel. He said, ‘It is learned that in heaven there is no 
sitting and no competition, no neck and no weariness. Perhaps there 
are two divine powers!""5°* According to 3 Enoch, when Elisha sees 
Metatron sitting on a throne at the door of the seventh palace, judging 


593Eljor, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology,” 33-34. 

5%, Hag. 15a. SRI RANT aMsO> amd KM > KOMNAT [eC'O KIN 
"3 orbor on naw new RY AT ROY MVM wo) ABET ADT RD MbvabT RVD TOR 
nin. Cf. 3 Enoch 16 (Schafer, Synopse, §20) and ibid., §597. 
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the angels, he cries out, “There are indeed two powers in heaven!” In 
addition, 3 Enoch shows explicitly that God gave some of his names 
to Metatron and thus some of his power and essence: 


I called him by My name, the lesser YHWH, Prince of the Coun- 
tenance and knower of secrets. . . . I fixed his seat at the en- 
trance of my palace, outside, to sit in judgement over all of my 
retinue in heaven... . Seventy names from my name I took, and 
I called him by them, to increase his glory.5% 


Another version of this same tradition says: “Metatron has seventy 
names, which the holy one took from his name and gave to Metatron, 
who is Enoch the son of Yared."56 

A Geniza text, in which the angel ?Ozhiy?a instructs R. Ishmael on 
how to accomplish the “descent” to the merkabah, also contends with 
the problem that the “descender” might mistake a high angel, the 
“youth,” for God. *Ozhiya tells Ishmael that when he reaches the 
throne of God, he should not confuse the “youth” with God and pros- 
trate himself before him: 


Look at the youth (1w2) who comes forth from behind the throne 
to greet you! Do not prostrate yourself before him, even though 
his crown is like his king’s crown, his shoes like his king's shoes, 
his robe like his king's robe. . . . His splendor is like his king's 
splendor, his glory is like his creator's glory.5”” 


The term “youth” refers to Metatron, and, as Schafer says, this is 
probably an allusion to the error of Elisha. The text warns the 
prospective mystic against making the same mistake. 

The Sar ha-Torah adjurations, as I noted already, raise perplexing 
questions about the Hekhalot literature. If Metatron is the God of 
heaven and earth, then who is YHWH God of Israel? Elisha b. Abuya's 
mistake could have been an honest one deriving from seeing Metafron 
sitting on a throne like God's and writing down the merits of Israel 
in a book. Elisha’s mistake could have come from the truly confusing 


50SSchafer, Synopse, §§73-74, Mss Vatican 228 and Munich 22 

S06Schafer, Synopse, §76. 

S°7Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 369; translation of T.-S. K 21.95.C. fol 
2b, 1. 13-17 (G-8; Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 105). 

S08Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 105. 
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phenomenon of an angel who appears to be like God. The adjurational 
texts of the Hekhalot literature at times act on the assumption that 
angels can be like God in power and majesty. While some texts fear 
the possibility that one might worship Metatron as if he were God, 
others give him the name and attributes of God, and invite the reader 
to adjure by his name. Narrative passages about Mefatron skirt around 
or overtly reject the idea that Metafron is like a second God, but the 
Sar ha-Torah narratives of adjuration present him in this way. 
Perhaps the warnings against deifying Metatron are a reaction against 
these Sar ha-Torah texts in which he wears God’s titles and attributes, 
and in which his name serves in adjuration as God's does. They fight 
against a practice in which some people engaged.5! 


$One of the Babylonian incantation bowls, Montgomery 25 (Montgom- 
ery, Aramaic Incantation Texts), also provides evidence in an adjuration for 
healing that Mejatron was identified with God. See the discussion in Chapter 
5, below. 

5!0See Alan Segal, Two Powers in Heaven (Leiden: Brill, 1977) 60-73. 


The Hekhalot Adjurations in the Matrix 
of Ritual Practices of Late Antiquity 


INTRODUCTION 


The Hekhalot adjurations do not stand in isolation; they participate 
rather in a larger phenomenon of incantation, adjuration, and use of 
amulets in late antiquity. Rituals similar in structure and purpose to 
the Hekhalot revelatory adjurations exist in Egyptian texts for ritual 
power in Greek, Demotic, and Coptic,' and in the Jewish collection 


'PGM. The papyri in PGM, with some additions, appear in English translation 
in Hans Dieter Betz, ed., Greek Magical Papyri. Other papyri have recently been 
collected in Robert W. Daniel and Franco Maltomini, eds., Supplementum magicum 
(2 vols.; Papyrologica Coloniensia 16.1-2; Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1990— 
92). The Greek magical papyri originated in Egypt between the second century 
ace to the fifth century ce (Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, xli); Arthur Darby Nock 
says, “The substantial magical books fall on the same grounds [paleographical] 
between the late third and the fifth (century]" (“Greek Magical Papyri,” in idem, 
Essays on Religion and the Ancient World, {ed. Zeph Stewart; Clarendon: Oxford, 
1972] 177). See also John Hull, Hellenistic Magic and the Synoptic Tradition 
(London: SCM Press, 1974) 5-9; 15-44. References are according to papyrus and 
line number (e.g.. “PGM 4. 35"). Although they bear the title “Greek magical 
papyri,” they actually contain much Egyptian material; hence my reference to 
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of adjurations, Sefer ha-Razim.? The Hekhalot rituals of ascent to the 
merkabah are also similar to ascents to heaven occurring in Gnostic 
literature and the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts.? Hekhalot images of the 


them as Greco-Egyptian ritual texts (Janet H. Johnson, “Introduction to the Demotic 
Magical Papyri,” in Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, \v-Iviii). Texts in translation 
from Demotic, Coptic, and Greek appear in Marvin Meyer and Richard Smith, 
Ancient Christian Magic, and Angelicus M. Kropp, Ausgewdhlte koptische 
Zaubertexte (3 vols.; Brussels: Fondation égyptologique reine Elisabeth, 1930-31). 

Mordecai Margalioth, ed., Sepher ha-Razim: A Newly Recovered Book of 
Magic from the Talmudic Period (Jerusalem: Yediot Achronot, 1966). Margalioth’s 
text has been translated by Michael Morgan, Sepher ha-Razim: The Book of the 
Mysteries. References to adjurations in Sefer ha-Razim are according to firma- 
ment and line number (e.g., “Sefer ha-Razim 4.37"). Margalioth’s edition pub- 
lishes a handbook of about thirty spells, usually addressing angels, placed in a 
framework of seven firmaments (opp). The text is in Hebrew with occasional 
Greek passages transliterated into Hebrew letters. Each of the first six firmaments 
gives the names and functions of the angels dwelling in that firmament and the 
spells that can gain the adjurer’s wishes. The seventh firmament consists entirely 
of hymnic descriptions of heaven and of praise of God. The aims of the spells 
cover a range of topics similar to those of the Greek magical papyri: spells to gain 
power over one’s enemies, to win a lover, to learn the future, or the interpretation 
of a dream, and to gain revelation from heavenly beings. The descriptions of the 
angels and the seven firmaments bear a close resemblance to the Hekhalot litera- 
ture, while the spells, for the most part, show a “marked similarity to the materials 
preserved in PGM” (Morgan, Sepher ha-Razim, 8). Based on the connection with 
the magical papyri and other considerations, Margalioth dates the text to the late 
third or early fourth century ce (23-25 and in Morgan, Sepher ha-Razim: The 
Book of Mysteries, 8-11). Margalioth’s text is eclectic, depending not on one 
manuscript but on a combination of medieval manuscripts and Geniza fragments. 
For this reason it has attracted severe criticism from a number of scholars (Peter 
Schafer, “Tradition and Redaction in Hekhalot Literature,” 15; Jens-Heinrich 
Niggemeyer, Beschworungsformeln aus dem “Buch der Geheimnisse” [sefar ha- 
razim]: Zur Topologie der magischen Rede (Judaistische Texte und Studien 3; 
Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlag, 1975] 16-17; Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and 
Merkavah Mysticism, 226-27). | have, therefore, limited my use to three revela- 
tory adjurations. For a discussion of the textual problems, see Appendix D, pp. 
422-25. 

>Similarities between the Hekhalot ascents and the Gnostic ascent texts have 
drawn the attention of Gershom Scholem, Major Trends, 49, and idem, Jewish 
Gnosticism, 65-74. Morton Smith discusses the similarities between the Hekhalot 
ascent texts and the magical papyri in “Observations on Hekhalot Rabati,” in 
Alexander Altmann, ed., Biblical and Other Studies (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1963) 142-60. See also Martha Himmel farb, “Heavenly Ascent 
and the Relationship of the Apocalypses and the Hekhalot Literature,” HUCA 59 
(1988) 82-86. 
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world of the divine throne and the angels recur in Jewish Aramaic 
amulets from Palestine and Babylonia‘ and in a visionary text known 
as the Visions of Ezekiel.5 

Revelatory adjurations form only one part of the ritual literature of 
late antiquity in Greek, Latin, Demotic, Coptic, Hebrew, or Aramaic. 
The Greco-Egyptian papyri, for example, contain many spells for 
healing from various diseases, gaining love, improving memory, over- 
coming one’s enemies, ridding a house of insects, and consecrating 
amulets. Sefer ha-Razim similarly includes spells to influence nobles 


4On the Jewish amulets on metal or on earthenware bowls, see Joseph 
Naveh and Shaul Shaked, eds., Amulets and Magic Bowls; idem, Magic Spells 
and Formulae; James A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts; and Charles 
Isbell, Corpus of the Aramaic Incantation Bowls (Dissertation Series 17; 
Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1975). Amulets on paper from the Cairo Geniza 
are published in Naveh and Shaked's two books, and in Lawrence Schiffman 
and Michael Swartz, eds., Hebrew and Aramaic Incantation Texts from the 
Cairo Genizah: Selected Texts from Taylor-Schechter Box KI (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1992); and in Peter Schafer et al., eds., Magische 
Texte aus der Kairoer Geniza | (Tabingen: Mohr, 1994); and Peter Schafer 
and Shaul Shaked, in collaboration with Reimund Leicht, Giuseppe Veltri, 
and Irina Wandrey, Magische Texte aus der Kairder Geniza Il (Tabingen: 
Mohr, 1997). Earlier Jewish incantations are extant from Qumran; see Bilha 
Nitzan “Hymns from Qumran ‘nao ‘ned’ evil spirits, 4Q510 and 4Q511", 
Tarbiz 55 (1986) 19-46 {Hebrew}; and Douglas G. Penney and Michael O. 
Wise, “By the Power of Beelzebub: An Aramaic Incantation Formula from 
Qumran (4Q560),” JBL 113 (1994) 627-50. Roy Kotansky has drawn together 
many of the late antique amulets in his doctoral dissertation, Texts and Studies 
in the Graeco-Egyptian Magic “Lamellae” (Ph.D. diss., University of Chi- 
cago, 1988). See also idem, Greek Magical Amulets | (Papyrolica Coloniensia 
22.1; Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1994). John Gager recently published 
an anthology of Curse Tablets and Binding Spells from the Ancient World 
(New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992). Evidence also exists for 
Jewish amulets written in Greek, or pagan or Christian amulets with heavy 
influence from Jewish traditions, which may be adaptations of originally Jew- 
ish amulets. Two examples are a Greek-Aramaic amulet from Egypt (Roy 
Kotansky, Joseph Naveh, and Shaul Shaked, “A Greek-Aramaic Silver Amu- 
let from Egypt in the Ashmolean Museum,” Le Muséon 105 [1992] 5-25) and 
PGM 35 (see below for a longer discussion). 

SIthamar Gruenwald, “Visions of Ezekiel, Critical Edition and Commen- 
tary,” [Hebrew] in Israel Weinstock, ed., Temirin: Texts and Studies in Kabbalah 
and Hasidism (2 vols.; Jerusalem: Mosad haRav Kook, 1972) 1. 101-39. 
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and powerful people to help the adjurer. In addition to the texts on 
papyrus, numerous amulets inscribed on metal strips, earthenware 
bowls, gemstones, or papyrus have come to light in archeological 
excavations. In addition to erotic and malevolent spells, these texts 
include incantations seeking victory in the chariot races or court, 
success in business, protection of children, and expulsion of demons. 
This literature is concerned with both the transcendental goals of 
contact with divine or semidivine beings, and the mundane problems 
of everyday life. The goals of these texts may differ widely, but their 
techniques are related, especially the use of voces mysticae consisting 
of divine and angelic names or strings of incomprehensible letters. 

The rituals of Sefer ha-Razim, the Greco-Egyptian texts, and the 
Aramaic incantations inscribed on amulets all assume that human 
beings, through knowledge of the correct invocations and divine names, 
possess the power to persuade or compel the gods to satisfy their 
desires. This chapter examines the nature of the relationships of 
Hekhalot rituals of angelic revelation and the ascent to the merkabah, 
‘on one hand, to the Greco-Egyptian revelatory adjurations, Sefer ha- 
Razim, Babylonian Jewish amulets, and the Visions of Ezekiel, on the 
other. I explore the possibilities of direct influence of one ritual cor- 
pus on another, transmission of specific traditions, and their partici- 
pation in the common cultural framework of late antiquity. The goal 
of the comparison between the Hekhalot adjurations and the other 
texts is twofold: to situate the Hekhalot adjurations within the histori- 
cal and cultural matrix of late antiquity and to provide additional 
evidence that, as Morton Smith says, “the Hekhalot books are not 
merely theoretical or imaginative books, but reflections of an actual 
practice.”6 

Is it possible to compare rituals from two putatively radically dif- 
ferent religious systems, that is, Judaism as it appears in the Hekhalot 
texts, amulets, and the Visions of Ezekiel, over against the Greco- 
Egyptian religious synthesis of the Greek magical papyri? Lawrence 
Hoffman's treatment of the question of the relationship of Jewish 
liturgy to non-Jewish religious conceptions in late antiquity offers a 
model for comparison. His analysis depends on a picture of society in 
late antiquity that does not sharply distinguish between different re- 
ligious groups, in particular between Jews and non-Jews. He argues: 


Instead of viewing society as a series of already sharply defined 
conflicting religious groups, vying with each other, I suggest a 


Smith, “Observations on Hekhalot Rabbati,"154. 
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model in which all are presumed to share equally in a generally 
pervasive cultural backdrop. This cultural backdrop is what ev- 
eryone takes as normative, and within which everyone takes some 
stand or another. In their liturgy, people declare themselves to 
stand within the commonly accepted boundaries of the religious 
enterprise, sharing certain generally accepted cultural character- 
istics along with everyone else—that is, censoring themselves 
in; at the same time they preserve the boundaries of their own 
integrity by censoring out those cultural characteristics which 
they have chosen not to accept. Society in this model is not 
made up of already existent groups. Instead, it is an infinite 
number of cultural characteristics which can potentially coalesce 
in any number of combinations. Groups will emerge based on 
common consensus regarding the acceptance of some character- 
istics and the rejection of others. There will be some members 
who stand on the sociological boundary of their group accepting 
‘one or more cultural characteristics that other members reject.” 


He further argues that “however competing religions differed, they 
shared their own distinctive version of a ‘common stock.”"® Morton 
Smith describes elements of this common cultural framework when 
he says that 


the Hellenistic period saw the development of a Judaism pro- 
foundly shaped by Greco-Oriental thought, in which mystical 
and magical. . . elements were very important. From this com- 
mon background such elements were derived independently by 
the magical papyri, Gnosticism, Christianity, and Hellenistic and 
Rabbinic Judaism? 


John Gager discerns the same cultural backdrop behind the curse tab- 
lets in late antiquity: 


7Lawrence Hoffman, “Censoring In and Censoring Out: A Function of 
Liturgical Language,” in Joseph Gutman, ed., Ancient Synagogues: The State 
of Research (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1981) 22-23. For a detailed discus- 
sion of Hoffman's methodological presuppositions see his Beyond the Text: A 
Holistic Approach to Liturgy (Bloomington/ Indianapolis: Indiana University 
Press, 1989) 149-71. 

"Hoffman, Beyond the Text, 158 

9Smith, “Observations on Hekhalot Rabati,” 154. Sce also Elior, “Mysti- 
cism, Magic, and Angelology.” 27-43. 
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Finally come those highly syncretized spells, primarily from North 
Africa in the third to sixth centuries CE, where gods, daimones 
with secret names, personified words (for example, EULAMON), 
voces mysticae containing elements of foreign deities (IAO, 
Ereschigal), and especially a variety of Egyptian deities come 
together to form the rich international blend that is so character- 
istic of late antique culture in all of its dimensions.'° 


This cultural world experienced multilingualism and the concomitant 
transmission of traditions from one language to another. Ritual tradi- 
tions in Egypt passed among persons speaking Demotic, Coptic, He- 
brew, Aramaic, and Greek; the Jews of Palestine knew Greek as well 
as Hebrew and Aramaic; and Greek took its place in Mesopotamia 
alongside Aramaic and Persian.!! 

According to my analysis, the revelatory adjurations of the Hekhalot 
literature, Sefer ha-Razim, the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts, and the 
Aramaic amulets all belong to a larger complex of practices of adju- 
ration that was widespread in the Greco-Roman world in the late 
antiquity. They share the same cultural assumptions but choose differ- 
ent elements to emphasize or downplay. All share, for example, the 
conception of the celestial world as the home of a pleroma of divine 
beings; for the Hekhalot literature and the Jewish amulets this means 
God dwells with a variety of exalted angels, while the Greco-Egyp- 
tian texts envision multiple gods closely associating as the object of 
adjuration, sometimes under the aegis of one supreme deity.!? The 
adjurations in Sefer ha-Razim reflect a similar conception of the 
pleroma, but “censor in” figures from Greek religion that the Hekhalot 
adjurations exclude: the sun-god Helios, Aphrodite, and the Moon.!3 
The Hekhalot adjurations differ from the others by “censoring out” 
directions to use ceremonial objects, slaughter animals, or burn it 
cense as part of the ritual. On the other hand, the Hekhalot adjura- 
tions often censor themselves in to the rabbinic system by requiring 
the practitioner to recite the text as part of the statutory liturgy. 


"Gager, Curse Tablets, 13. 

"Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, xli-Iviii; Margalioth, Sepher ha-Razim, 1-16, 
Saul Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, 1942); Albert Henrichs, “Cologne Mani Codex,” 339. 

"2Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, x\v-xlviii; Elior, “Mysticism, Magic, and 
Angelology,” 27-43. 

'3Margalioth, Sepher ha-Razim, 1-16. Helios appears in 4. 61-63, Aphrodite 
in 1. 126, and the moon in 2. 50-54, 166-73. 
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While the Greco-Egyptian texts and Sefer ha-Razim consist almost 
entirely of adjurational rituals, the Hekhalot literature contains much 
else besides, most notably accounts of ascents to the merkabah (albeit 
even there parallels with the Greco-Egyptian corpus abound; note, for 
example, the similarities between the ascent accounts of the Hekhalot 
literature and the “Mithras Liturgy”).'* In addition, one type of adju- 
ration, whose goal is to obtain dream-visions, occurs both in the 
Hekhalot and Greco-Egyptian ritual corpora. In this chapter, then, 
although my discussion focuses on the adjurations, I shall enlarge my 
discussion to embrace also nonadjurational parts of the Hekhalot lit- 
erature. My discussion begins by comparing the revelatory adjura- 
tions of the Hekhalot literature, Sefer ha-Razim, and the Greco-Egyptian 
ritual texts. This comparison refers to the Hekhalot dream-revelation 
adjurations, but a full treatment of the differences and similarities 
among the texts awaits the next section. The discussion then turns to 
nonrevelatory texts in the Hekhalot literature, comparing the ascent 
texts there with the “Mithras Liturgy,” an ascent text in the Greco- 
Egyptian anthology, and citing other evidence for the use of Greek in 
the Hekhalot texts. I then consider one passage in the Visions of 
Ezekiel that is related to Hekhalot adjurational texts. The last section 
discusses representative samples of Hekhalot themes in the Aramaic 
amulets. I conclude with a summary of the similarities and differ- 
ences among the different types of adjurations, and then situate the 
Hekhalot adjurations within the incantation literature of the late an- 
tique period. 


REVELATORY ADJURATIONS 


Both the Hekhalot revelatory adjurations for drawing angels down 
to earth and those for gaining answers to questions from angels or 
from God in one's dreams lack precedent in Jewish literature. Jewish 
apocalyptic, to be sure, knows of many heavenly ascents (by humans) 
or descents (by angels), but human beings do not invite angels to 
come to earth. On the contrary, the initiative comes from angels, not 
humans. The heavenly powers hold the balance of power, and humans 
have no power to compel the angels to follow their wishes.'* Where 


“PGM 4. 475-829. 

'SAs Martha Himmelfarb notes, the Hekhalot ascent texts, in contrast to the 
apocalypses, also provide the adept with instructions for how to ascend, rather 
than assuming that the human being is passively brought up to heaven by 
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could the idea that one could command an angel to come to earth or 
to reveal wisdom have originated? Ritual texts of late antiquity, both 
Jewish and Greco-Egyptian, provide instructions for many rituals to 
obtain revelation from a god or a daimon. The revelatory adjurations 
of the Greco-Egyptian papyri seek also either to spirit the adept up to 
the heavens! or to bring the revelation-bearing god/dess or daimon 
to earth. Several methods can achieve this end: waking visions, dream- 
visions,'” and divination through a lamp, a bowl or saucer, or a medium 
(child or adult). To this category belong also rituals for conjoining 
with a particular god!® or acquiring an assistant daimon (ndpedpoc) 
to meet all one’s needs.'? Sefer ha-Razim, meanwhile, contains adju- 
rations for revelation addressing the angels of the sun and Helios 
himself.° 

Several scholars—notably Gershom Scholem,?! Morton Smith,?? 
Hans Lewy, Ithamar Gruenwald, and Rachel Elior**—have noted 
the similarities between the adjurations of the Hekhalot literature and 
the Greco-Egyptian magical corpus. Mordechai Margalioth, in his 
edition of Sefer ha-Razim, demonstrated in detail how the incanta- 
tions of that text drew from the traditions of the Greco-Egyptian ritual 
texts.26 Scholem has done the most to point out the close parallels 
between themes and motifs of the Greco-Egyptian and Hekhalot cor- 


angels (“Heavenly Ascent,” 84-85). Even 6. Sanh. 65b, which makes the 
connection between fasting and the “resting” of a spirit upon a person, does 
not refer to adjuration. 

16B g., the “Mithras Liturgy,” PGM 4. 475-829, discussed below (pp. 336-43). 

11 discuss this separately below. 

E.g., with Heline- PGMS, 494-611, 


2Margalioth, Sepher ha Razim, fourth firmament, pp. 96-100. 

2§cholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 74-83. 

2§ mith, “Observations on Hekhalot Rabbati,” 142-60. 

23Hans Lewy, “Remainders of Greek Phrases and Nouns in ‘Hekhalot 
Rabbati,” in idem, Studies in Jewish Hellenism (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 
1969) 259-65 [Hebrew]. 

*Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 107. 

25Blior, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology.” 19 and 21. 

2%Margalioth, Sepher ha-Razim, 1-16, and references in the notes to par- 
ticular adjurations. Gruenwald comments, however, that although Sefer ha- 
Razim “bears strong points of resemblance to the Greek magical papyri,” it 
should not be viewed as a “mere Hebrew imitation” of the papyri (Apocalyptic 
and Merkavah Mysticism, 231-33). In his view, the merkavah material of 
Sefer ha-Razim derives from the Hekhalot literature, but presents an indepen- 
dent development of it. 
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pora.2? He wrote that the “theurgical descriptions and prescriptions 
and the accompanying ever increasing number of magical names and 
Ephesia grammata (literally, “Ephesian letters,” referring to combina- 
tions of letters with no apparent meaning, but believed to have power 
in incantations}” of the Hekhalot literature “give these books a strange 
resemblance to the magical papyri.”2* Morton Smith wrote: 


Much of the celestial personnel of the Hekhalot is found also in 
the magical papyri and in Gnosticism. Not only have the papyri 
and the Gnostics taken over Hebrew names, but the Hekhalot 
have taken over Greek names and sometimes have even taken 
back Greek corruptions of names which were originally Hebrew.? 


He finds parallels in other areas as well: the preparations preceding 
pronunciation of the adjurations, and the closeness between the ma- 
terial in the “Mithras Liturgy” and the ascent traditions in the Hekhalot 
literature.° As Scholem notes, one of the Hekhalot adjurations states 
expressly that, “This is the Explicit Name, and its interpretations, its 
explorations and its pronunciations, and the interpretation of its names 
are Greek.”3! 

My comparison of the Greco-Egyptian, Hekhalot, and Sefer ha- 
Razim revelatory adjurations surveys the following elements: the struc- 
ture and verbal formulation of the adjuration, its divine addressee(s), 
the importance it attaches to the divine name, the ways in which it 
envisions the human encounter with celestial beings, the purifications 
prerequisite to the performance of the ritual, and ritual actions involv- 
ing objects or animals. This analysis captures both similarities and 
differences among these texts, and shows to what extent each litera- 
ture either participates in the pervasive cultural backdrop or censors 
out aspects of it. 


Structure of Adjurations to Attract the Divine Figure 


The adjurational rituals for revelation incorporate a number of 
different actions, both physical and verbal. This section summarizes 


2Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 74-83, enumerates names and formulas 
that passed back and forth between the Hekhalot literature and the magical 
papyri; see also Himmelfarb, “Heavenly Ascent,” 82-86, 98-99 

*8Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 75 

2Smith, “Observations on Hekhalot Rabati.” 150. 

Ibid. 150, 154, 158-59. 

3!Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 81; Schafer, Synopse, §357. 
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the similar, but sometimes different, structures of the Greco-Egyptian 
and Hekhalot rituals and gives an outline of a typical verbal adjuration. 

Greco-Egyptian Revelatory Adjurations: Some of the rituals con- 
sist of only an invocation®? but most of them couple ritual actions 
with words. They exhibit such typical elements as: 

* A period of purification, which may include abstaining from sex?? 
or certain foods, * staying in a pure place®> and wearing certain items 
of clothing; 

* The use of an altar for slaughtering animals*’ and the burning of 
incense;3 

* Other ritual actions, such as saying the incantation while manipu- 
lating objects (e.g., a falcon’s head®® or an ebony staff in one’s left 
hand), or wearing special clothing (e.g., an “Isis band”),*! among 
others; 

* The use of a saucer,‘? a bowl, a lamp,*? or a boy medium for 
receiving revelation; 

* Verbal communication, including divine predications, divine and 
mystical names, vowels of the Greek alphabet, pleas and demands to 
the deity or daimon to appear, hymns to various deities (e.g., Hekate- 
Selene, Apollo-Helios, Anubis, and Aphrodite). All of the rituals in- 
clude this section; 

* Appearance of the god or daimon—to the boy, in the bowl, sau- 
cer, or lamp, or through a direct vision* or a dream vision; a vision 
can, moreover, include an actual conjoining with the god;47 


32E.g., PGM 3. 494-611. 
39B.g., PDM 14. 117-49. 
¥PGM 1. 42-195, 4. 1-25. 
3Ibid., 3. 633-731; 7. 540-78. 
3Ibid., 3. 633-731. 
MIbid., 12. 14-95. 
381bid., 7. 319-34, the main ingredient is frankincense 
Ibid. 1. 42-95. 
d., 1. 262-347. 
- 42-95. An “Isis band” is “cloth or material taken from the dresses 
of statues of the gods, especially Isis" (Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, 336). 
“21pid., 4. 3209-54. 


4. 850-929; ibid. 5. 1-53 uses all these methods. 
|., 7. 319-34, 335-47. 

“Ibid., 7. 478-90. 

“7See, for example, ibid., 13. 929-932 
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+ Consecration of a ring or the engraving of an amulet; 

* Conversation with the god or daimon, to whom one makes spe- 
cial requests;4? and 

* Dismissal of the god or daimon.° 

Hekhalot adjurations: Several elements make up these rituals. 
Their usual structure includes: 

* Ascetic practices, usually consisting of self-affliction for a fixed 
number of days (e.g., fasting for 40 days in the case of incantations 
of the Sar ha-Torah),*! as well as injunctions to immerse in water and 
to avoid polluting food, contact with women, and seminal emissions; 

+ Sealing oneself with protective seals; 

+ Adjuration of the angel or angels to descend and reveal secrets 
in visions or dreams, or adjuration for remembering Torah by the 
names of the angels, or requests of God to bind the angels to one’s 
will; the heart of the ritual, these texts use various names, both of the 
angel and of God, and this part of the ritual may also include prayers, 
hymns, and other voces mysticae;? 

* Descent of the angel and conversation with him leading to the 
adept’s acquiring the ability to remember Torah or to experience per- 
sonal transformation; 

* Dismissal of the angel (in the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim and 
the dream-revelation texts); 

* Prayers or hymns concluding the adjuration (in those for retain- 
ing one’s learning). 


“8E.g., ibid., 12. 201-69, 13. 734-1077. 
. 13. 1-734. 
.. ibid., 7. 727-39. The Chaldaean theurgists performed similar acts, 
including: (1) ritual lustrations, often in the sea; (2) “conjunction” of the 
theurgist with the god or with an assistant daimon who grants him the powers 
to accomplish the act; (3) rites (praxeis) including sacrifice; (4) recital of an 
invocation (KArja1c), consisting of divine predicates, formulae of prayers, 
and non-lexical magical names (Hans Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles and Theurgy: 
Mysticism, Magic, and Platonism in the Later Roman Empire (Cairo: L'Institut 
Francais d’Archéologie Orientale. 1956] 227-30). 

5!Schafer, Synopse, §313 (adjuration of the Sar ha-Torah in the “Chapter 
of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah”). 

S2Ibid., §§624 (adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim), 560 and 566 (Ma‘aseh 
Merkabah) 

SIbid., §§277-80, 299-303, 313-14, 417-19, 501, 502-7, 517 (and paral- 
lel dream-revelation adjurations in ss Oxford and Sassoon 290); ibid.. 560— 
69, 623-39, 677-80 and 681-94. 
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The script of a ritual for revelation begins by adjuring a celestial 
being by names or epithets of God or angels, or by other sacred 
names. This section is often extensive, incorporating many different 
names or even elaborate mythological accounts, including repeated 
adjurations of the heavenly being, as if one adjuration is not suffi- 
ciently powerful. The divine figure hears a command to reveal him- 
self or herself to the adjurer or send an angel, daimon, or other god 
to him. The texts often specify how the angel or daimon should ap- 
pear to the adept, emphasizing in particular the need to answer the 
human being’s questions clearly and not to frighten or confuse him. 
The adjuration also describes the anticipated supernatural encounter 
and its expected results, such as acquiring wisdom, hearing one’s ques- 
tions answered, or undergoing personal transformation. The encounter 
usually ends with the dismissal of the angel or god from the adjurer's 
presence. 


The Object of the Adjuration 


The adjurations all address powerful divine figures, whether the 
God of Israel or the high angels in the case of the Hekhalot literature, 
and angels known also from Jewish tradition, daimons or one of the 
Greek or Egyptian deities in the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts or Sefer 
ha-Razim. The most popular addressees of the Hekhalot revelatory 
adjurations are the Sar ha-Panim or the Sar ha-Torah, along with God 
himself.** The Hekhalot adjurations seem to preserve the distinction 
between the one God and the angels that one might expect from a 
Jewish religious system; a closer look at the names of the objects of 
adjuration in the Hekhalot texts shows, however, that they also be- 
stow the tetragrammaton upon angelic princes and assign other divine 
titles (e.g., “God of heaven and earth”) to high angels such as Metatron, 
thus revealing a profound blurring of the distinctions between God 
and the high angels.°5 This blurring makes the array of divine powers 
in the Hekhalot adjurations resemble the divine pleroma in the Greco- 
Egyptian adjurations. 

The adjurations in Sefer ha-Razim most commonly invoke the angels 
of the firmaments, but the revelatory adjurations also call upon Borel, 
the overseer (70w) of the seventh encampment of angels in the first 


54See the discussions in Chapter 4 of the adjurations of the Sar ha-Panim, 
the Sar ha-Torah, and the adjuration/ascent text in Hekhalot Zutarti. 
55For a full discussion, see Chapter 4, pp. 257-60. 
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firmament, and Helios (in the fourth firmament). The former appears 
in a pillar of fire and cloud to interpret dreams and reveal the inner- 
most thoughts of another person.% His name also features in some of 
the revelatory adjurations of the Greek and Demotic magical papyri, 
as Margalioth noted.5’ One Greek lamp divination associates Bouel 
with light and fire, just as the incantation in Sefer ha-Razim does.* 
This incantation clearly draws on Egyptian sources, since it also uses 
the Egyptian names Phtha and Bainchoooch.®” The same incantation 
appears also in the Demotic magic papyri,® where Byel reveals him- 
self through a lamp divination. As before, in the Egyptian adjurations 
Byel answers any questions the adept puts to him. The human says, 
“I beseech you. You should reveal yourself to me here tonight and 
speak with me and tell me [an] answer in truth, concerning the given 
matter about which I am asking you,”*! while in Sefer ha-Razim, the 
instructions for the incantation state, “Question him and he will tell 
you whatever you ask.”®? The Greek dismissal of Bouna in Sefer ha- 
Razim also has direct parallels in the Greek magical papyri, as, for 
example, in a dismissal of the god Bainchooch/Balsames: 


$8Sepher ha-Razim 1. 226-30. For a discussion of this adjuration, see Chapter 
4 (pp. 230-54), on dream-revelation adjurations. 

S7Margalioth, Sepher ha-Razim, 6-7. 

58PGM 4. 972-74; “Let there be light, breadth, depth, length, height, bright- 
ness, and let him who is inside shine through, the lord Bouel Phtha Phtha 
Phthael Phtha Abai Bainchoooch, now, now; immediately, immediately; quickly, 
quickly”. Cf. Sepher ha-Razim, 1. 226-30. 

$Phtha is Ptah, the Egyptian creator god; Bainchoooch means “spirit (soul) 
of darkness” in Egyptian (Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, 333, 338). 

See, for example. PDM 14. 125-82, which itself shows the influence of 
biblical tradition: “Hail,... MYRAI MYRIBI BABEL BAOTH BAMYI, the 
great Agathodaimon, MYRATHO, the. . . form of soul which rests above in 
the heaven of heavens, TATOT TATOT BYLAI BYLAI MYIHTAHI 
MYIHTAHI LAHI LAHI BOLBYEL II AA TAT TAT BYEL BYEL IOHEL 
IOHEL the first servant of the great god, he who gives light exceedingly, the 
companion of the flame, he whose mouth is the flame which is never extin- 
guished, the great god who is seated in the flame. . . . Reveal yourself to me 
here today in the manner of the form of revealing yourself to Moses which you 
made upon the mountain, before which you had already created darkness and 
light.” See also ibid., 14. 125-40, 194-204, 489-99, and 516-26. 

S'PDM 14. 133. 

®2Sefer ha-Razim, |. 233. 
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1 give thanks to you lord BAINCHOOOCH, who is BALSAMES. 
Go away, go away, lord, in your own heavens, into your own 
palaces, into your own course. Keep me healthy, unharmed, not 
plagued by ghosts, free from calamity, and without terror. Hear 
me during my lifetime. 


Thus, the spell of Borel in Sefer ha-Razim appears to be the Hebrew 
equivalent of a Greek spell addressing Boum. The figure of Borel 
ultimately goes back to an Egyptian source, from which it passed into 
a Greek incantation that the author of this part Sefer ha-Razim had 
before him. 

The fourth firmament in Sefer ha-Razim includes two adjurations 
addressing the angels of fire and cold by God's name and attributes 
to enable the adept to question the sun. The second adjuration in- 
cludes a Greek prayer to Helios, transliterated into Hebrew letters, 
which has many parallels in the Greco-Egyptian texts: “Holy Helios 
who rises in the east, good mariner, trustworthy leader of the sun's 
rays, reliable (witness), who of old didst establish the mighty wheel 
(of the heavens), holy orderer, ruler of the axis (of the heaven), Lord, 
Brilliant Leader, King, Soldier." A similar spell of consecration 
addresses Helios as follows: “I invoke you, the greatest god, eternal 
lord, world ruler who are over the world and under the world, mighty 
ruler of the sea, rising at dawn, shining from the east for the whole 
world, setting in the west.”65 A version of a prayer to Helios that, 


®PGM 4. 1061-65: edxapioté oor, KUpte Baivywwwy, b dv Barodpnc. 
qesper, xusper, xupre, elc L8love odpavorc, eic ta 1810 Bactreta, eic 
‘{Btov Spduna. ovvmnpricac pe byt, dow, éveSwASnANKtov, &yANyoY, 
dOdpuBntov, Exaxdvwv por Ent tOv thc Cwric HOV xPdvov. The dismissal 
of the deity with the adept’s plea not to be harmed or plagued by ghosts is 
similar to the dismissal of the Sar ha-Panim, which links a plea to the angel 
to “Ascend in peace, and may I not fear at the time of your parting from me” 
with an adjuration of “spirits and devin (“devils”) and demons and satans” to 
distance themselves from the adjurer (Schafer, Synopse, §639). 

Morgan, Sepher ha-Razim, 71: edoeBiic dvatoAtKdv "HAtoc, vastne 
Gya8dc, miotdc, AktHv KopUdaioc, edmiatoc, dc néAGI TpOXdv SBpisov 
Kadiotnc, Koountic dytoc. RoAoKpadtwp, KUpLE, Noundc edowtoc, 
tépavvoc, atpatidstnc. He gives a slightly different transcription of the 
Greek from Margalioth, Sepher ha-Razim, 12. 

SSPGM 4. 1598-1606; Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, 68 (trans., Morton 
Smith): Emxododpat of, tov néytotov dedv, dévaov KUptov, KoopoKpéTopA, 
tov Eni tov KdapoV Kai Und tov KdopOV, GAKIpov Badaoooxpdtopa, 
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apparently under Jewish influence, subordinates him to the supreme 
God, also occurs in a work calling itself the “Eighth Book of Moses.” 

Along with direct appeals to Helios, there are similarities between 
the depictions of the God of Israel and the sun in Sefer ha-Razim. As 
Morton Smith says, “Both are gods of fire, the most conspicuous 
attribute of each is light, both have the gift of prophecy, and both are 
seated in chariots.”67 Both of the Sefer ha-Razim adjurations subordi- 
nate the sun to God,® but each also uses language that blurs the 
distinction between them. The first adjuration describes seeing the 
sun with biblical phrases: the adjurer asks to see the sun, “face to 
face (c'H2 oO") when he is in his bridal chamber.”® The idea that the 
sun dwells in a bridal chamber (np) is biblical,” while the phrase 
c™p2 OD is reminiscent of the people’s conversation with God at 
Sinai (“Face to face the Lord spoke with you on the mountain from 
the midst of the fire”).’! The Bible uses the related phrase 0% %® OD 
exclusively for divine-human communication, for the most part refer- 
ring to Moses’s conversations with God.”? Finally, this phrase in an- 
other of the Sefer ha-Razim adjurations characterizes Moses’s encounter 
with God: “By the life of the worlds, who spoke to Moses face to 
face."?3 By referring to the sun with a biblical and midrashic phrase 
evocative of Israel's or Moses’s meeting with God, the text subtly 
equates the sun with God. 

The language of the second (nocturnal) adjuration equates the sun 
and God more explicitly. It reads: 


by the One who sees but is not seen, by the King who reveals 
all hidden things and sees all secret things, by the God who 


dpOwvov Entddpnovra, dnd tod danAUitov dvatéAAovta tH oUpRavet 
xdopnq, S8vovta tH ABi 

S©PGM 13. 254-63. 

6™Helios in Palestine,” Eretz-Israel 16 (1982) 210*. 

See especially the second adjuration, which refers to the God of Israel as, 
“The Ruler of the constellations, and the sun, and the moon, who bow down 
before him as slaves before their masters” (Sefer ha-Razim, 4. 52-53). 

Sefer ha-Razim 4. 38 

TCF. Ps 19:6. 

™Deut 5:4. 

Cf. Exod 33:11; the phrase 622 O48 also appears in midrashic settings 
exclusively in reference to the divine-human encounter; see for example Exod. R 
43.8; Num. R. 3.12; Deut. R. 7.8, 9.4, 11. 3; and Tanhuma, Va-ethchanan 6. 

Sefer ha-Razim 6. 39: Dw2 Dw Tw OY IIT wR Craw “3 
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knows what is in darkness, and who transforms the shadows into 
morning, and who illumines the night as the day, before whom 
all secrets are revealed as (before) the sun.” 


The first phrase also occurs in the “Eighth Book of Moses” as an 
attribute of the supreme God: “I call on you, who are greater than all, 
the creator of all, you, the self-begotten, who see all and are not 
seen.”’5 In this text, according to Morton Smith, “the sun god has 
been made the creator and sustainer of the world.””® However unre- 
markable the attribution of these phrases to the God of Israel might 
be, they can equally well refer to the sun; the adjuration itself re- 
marks that all secrets come out into the open before God as they do 
before the sun. The second adjuration contains another phrase that 
seems to give the God of Israel some of the attributes of the Greek 
sungod: it calls him the “ruler of the constellations (m710).""" This 
phrase calls to mind the synagogue mosaics from the land of Israel, 
which show the twelve signs of the zodiac encircling the figure of the 
sun in his chariot drawn by four horses.”* 

Margalioth rejects the claim that Sefer ha-Razim reflects worship 
of Helios, claiming that the reference to the sun as an angel”? shows 


“Ibid., 4. 48-50. 

75PGM 13. 62-64: émixadobpal ce tov ndvtwy pelCova, tov ndvto 
xtioavta, ot tov actoyévvntov, tov navta dpdvta Kai pr Spupevov. 

76Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, 174 n. 16 (Morton Smith, trans.). There 
may be biblical and Hekhalot antecendents of this appellation. The seventh 
firmament of Sefer ha-Razim refers to God by these words: 950 no) Ni +>” 
“ane wD M200 42 MOT Mo4D2 40 MOT mM WRT *O [RI PD (Sefer ha-Razim 7. 
9-11, “For he is hidden from every eye, and none can see him and live (cf. 
Exod 33:20]. His appearance is hidden from all, but no appearance is hidden 
from him” (Morgan, Sepher ha-Razim, 82]). The idea that none can see God 
and live is biblical and is developed as well in some of the Shitur Qomah 
sections of Hekhalot Zutarti (See Schafer, Synopse, §350 as well as the Shi‘ur 
Qomah tradition in ibid., §949: “No living creature can recognize him”). 

Sefer ha-Razim, 4. 52 

7See, for example, the synagogue at Beth Alpha in the Galilee (Eleazar 
Lipa Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha (Jerusalem: University 
Press, 1932] 35-36, pl. 10); for discussion of art in ancient synagogues, see 
Rachel Hachlili, Ancient Jewish Art and Archeology in the Land of Israel 
(Leiden: Brill, 1988) 301-9. 

9Sefer ha-Razim, 2. 147. 
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that “our author is not a worshipper of Helios as a god. He does not 
see Helios as a deity, but as the angel of the sun only.”®° I find such 
an unequivocal statement about the attitude of the author or authors 
of this text to be problematic. It seems more likely that two factors 
are at work here: first, the author or authors tried to fit adjurations of 
Helios into a framework that featured the God of Israel as the ruling 
deity, but still admitted the possibility of other subordinate angels and 
deities (such as Helios, Selene, Hermes, Aphrodite, and Boel). Sec- 
ond, the image of Helios seems to have affected that of the God of 
Israel. Language for the latter could equally well apply to the former. 
I would be inclined, therefore, to call the religion reflected in Sefer 
ha-Razim a kind of paganism with a Jewish face, which acknowl- 
edged the existence of the deities of the nations while subordinating 
them to the God of Israel.*! 

Some of the Greco-Egyptian adjurations approach a monotheistic 
or monolatrous vision, in which one deity assumes the names and 
attributes of several others or subordinates all others to his or her 
power. For example, one revelatory adjuration begins with a call to 
Apollo—"O lord Apollo, come with Paian. Give answer to my ques- 
tions, lord. O master, leave Mount Parnassos and the Delphic Pytho 
whenever my priestly lips speak unutterable words"**—and then ap- 
plies some Jewish names of God and the angels to him: 


First angel of (the god], of great Zeus, Iao, and you Michael, 
who rule heaven's realm, I call, and you, archangel Gabriel. Down 
from Olympos, Abrasax, delighting in dawns, come gracious who 
view sunset from the dawn, Adonai. Father of the world, all 
nature quakes in fear of you, Pakerbeth. . . I adjure self-growing 
Nature, mighty Adonaios; I adjure setting and rising Eloaios."? 


“°Margalioth, Sepher ha-Razim, 13-14 (my translation). 

81See E. R. Goodenough’s remarks about the assimilation of pagan forms 
and ideas into Judaism, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period vol. 2: 
The Archeological Evidence from the Diaspora (Bollingen Series 36; New 
York: Pantheon, 1953) 233-35, 261, 289-95. I shall explore this point further 
in my discussion of the use of Greek in Hekhalot Rabati. 

®PGM 1. 296-300. 

83Ibid., 300-5. dyyeAe npdte <BO00, Znvdc peyaAaoro, ‘Id, Kai ot 
tov otpdviov Kéanov Katéxovta, MizariA, Kai ct KaAG, TaBpiya 
npwrdyyeke. Se0p" Gn’ ‘OAUunov, ‘ABpacde dvtorinc Kexapnwévoc 
‘YAaoc EABoIc Sc Svow avtoAingev Emoxomadterlc 'AJSwvai. maou 
uate tpoplE let oe, matep Kd[a]yo10, MaxepBnO. . . . dpxitw ovow 
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Other texts, meanwhile, decisively differentiate the highest god from 
other deities; for example, an adjuration of Aion in the “Eighth Book 
of Moses” says: 


I call on you, who are greater than all, the creator of all, the 
self-begotten, who see all and are not seen. For you gave Helios 
the glory and all the power. . . . Alll things are subject to you, 
whose true form none of the gods can see; who change into all 
forms. 


One also can find invocations addressing one god or goddess by the 
attributes of many deities. For example, a “spell of attrac- 
tion” designed to bring a goddess to the adjurer begins, “O child of 
Zeus, Dart-shooter, Artemis, Persephone,” and goes on to address the 
“triple-voiced, triple-headed Selene, triple-pointed, triple-faced, triple- 
necked, and goddess of the triple ways.”®5 (This same incantation also 
addresses Aphrodite.) Like the Hekhalot literature and Sefer ha-Razim, 
the Greco-Egyptian adjurations can also assign many names to one 
di ity, subordinate one figure to another, or address more than one 
being in the same adjuration. The latter two collections also exhibit 
a syncretism of Jewish and pagan names and descriptions of deity. 


Formulas of Adjuration 


Several common methods existed in late antiquity for compelling 
the angels, daimons, or gods to fulfill one’s desires. Two terms recur 
in both the Greek and Hebrew adjurations: “calling” (Kp or 


avtoouti, Kpdtictov "Adwvaiov, dpxilw Suvovta Kal dvréAdovta 
*Edwaiov. See, however, Morton Smith (“A Note on Some Jewish Assimi- 
lationists: The Angels [P. Berlin 5025b, P. Louvre 2391],” JANESCU 16-17 
[1984-85] 210 n. 15) who argues that the different names denote different 
deities. The papyrus, however, seems to equate Apollo with all of these dei 
or angels. 

“Ibid., 13. 64-70. Another spell calls the Agathos Daimon the “lord of 
life, king of the heavens and the earth and all things living in them” (PGM 13. 
785-86). Helios becomes the one who “created gods, archangels, and decans” 
(the thirty-six deities each of which rules over ten degrees of the zodiac (Betz, 
Greek Magical Papyri, 334]) (PGM 4. 1204). The reference to the supreme 
God as seeing but not being seen also occurs in one of the Sefer ha-Razim 
Helios adjurations (Sefer ha-Razim, 4. 47-49). 

SSPGM 4. 2441-2621. 
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émkoAodpat) and “adjuring” (w2e0 or dpKiCw). In each case, the 
adjurer first establishes a relationship with a divine figure by sum- 
moning or invoking him or her by names or titles.®° For example, an 
adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim begins with the words, “With this 
name, with this language, I call to you, Ozhiy’a, prince of the divine 
countenance, youth, servant before the King of the world, who is 
prince and master over all the host of heaven.”*? One of the Greco- 
Egyptian adjurations uses a similar formulation: “I call upon you, the 
greatest God, sovereign Horus Harpokrates.”®® The adjurer then may 
order the divine figure to follow his or her will. For example, one of 
the Greco-Egyptian texts reads: “I adjure you, holy light, holy bright- 
ness, breadth, depth, length, height, brightness, by the holy names 
that I have spoken and am now going to speak. By Iao Sabaoth 
Arbathiao Sesengen Bar Pharanges Ablanathanalba Akrammi 
mari. . . ."8? Whether calling or adjuring, the adept must use ine 
names, for they are the reservoir of heavenly power, available for the 
benefit of the human initiate. 

The formulaic pattern combining “calling” with “adjuring” occurs 
in both the Greco-Egyptian and Hekhalot adjurations. For example, a 
Greek amulet insuring favor and victory to one Paulus Julianus seems 
to draw extensively on Hekhalot traditions of angelic names, for the 
adjurer first calls upon the different angels governing each heaven 
and then adjures them by “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." 


*For an example of “calling” on one of the Aramaic silver amulets, see 
Roy Kotansky, “Two Inscribed Jewish Aramaic Amulets from Syria,” JEJ 41 
(1991) 275, Amulet B/line 1: momp maxbo >> RIP (“I call to you, holy 
angles"); see Kotansky's note that the Greek equivalent is émtxcAobpat (275). 

S7Schafer, Synopse, §626. 

“PGM 4. 988-89: éxtxadodyai oe, tov péytotov Bedv, Suvdotny 
*Qpov ‘Apnoxapatny. A series of voces mysticae follows. 

*Ibid., 4. 978-83: dpxilw o€, tepdv occ, iepa abyr}, RAGtOC, BcBoc, 
Hiixoc, Sos, abyx, Kata tov dyiwv 6voudtwv, tov eipnKa Kai VOV 
néAAw AéyeLv. Kata 106 law Zaawd ApBabiaw LecevyevBapdapayyne 
APAavaGavadBa Axpapypaxapapt. More voces mysticae follow. See also, 
for example, Sefer ha-Razim 4. 47-49. 

MEyopKiCW UGC névtac Kata TOO BEOD TOs "ABpap Kai ‘IoaKd 
xa "ax05B (PGM 35. 14). Compare Schafer, Synopse, §§664-670; this ritual 
seeking to be heard by God or the angel places Michael in the first heaven 
(xp), Gabriel in the second. Suriel or Sodiel in the third, Akatriel in the 
fourth, Raphael in the fifth, Boriel or Bodiel in the sixth, and Yomiel in the 
seventh. 
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Similarly, the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim interweaves “calls” of 
the angel by his name (e.g., “With this name, with this language, I 
call to you [w1"p "3% 75], ?Ozhiy?a, prince of the countenance”)! with 
adjurations of the angel by the names of God (e.g., “I adjure by the 
fourteen names by which all the hidden secrets and letters and seals 
are made”). Both of these incantations first identify the chosen angel 
or other heavenly being, and then adjure him by God’s name or names. 

Some of the adjurations possess a very artful structure belying 
their superficial appearance as seemingly random hodgepodges of 
names and commands. For example, a text inviting Harpokrates to 
appear and tell his summoner what he wishes orders the god seven 
times to come (or enter) and appear to (or answer) the adjurer. This 
adjuration first calls on him by his names, titles, and attributes—“I 
call upon you, the greatest god, sovereign Horus Harpokrates,”??— 
and next orders him six times (again by his names, titles and at- 
tributes) to “come in and appear.”™ The ritual finishes with an order 
to “enter and answer” the adjurer’s question.95 A similarly orderly 
structure operates in the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, which oscil- 
lates between calls to the angel and adjurations of him by names of 
God, It calls on him by his fourteen names, adjures him by fourteen 
of God's names engraved in heaven, calls on him aj by five of his 
names, and finally adjures him by five of God’s names. The text 
concludes by calling on the angel's highest name and adjuring him by 
God's name. 

The adjurations in the “Eighth Book of Moses” also follow an 
orderly pattern. One of them issues four calls to the god Aion/Helios.* 
The first describes the power of the god: “I call on you, who are 
greater than all, the creator of all, you, the self-begotten, who see all 
and are not seen. . . . All things are subject to you, whose true form 
none of the gods can see; who change into all forms.”7 The second 
asks the god to appear to the adept: “I call on you, lord, to appear to 


"Schafer, Synopse, §626. 

*Ibid., §629. 

PGM 4. 988-89: Emxadobpai ce, tov péyiotov Bedv, Suvdotny 
*Qpov ‘Apnoxapatny. 

MeloedrGe, odvn Oi por. 

°SPGM 4. 988-1036: eiceAGe, KUpie, Kai dxoxpienti. 

%SPGM 13. 63-93 

S"Ibid., 63-71. 
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me in a good form (&yaO¥] opoy). . . ."%8 The third call compares 
the adept’s acts to those of the gods under Aion’s power: “I call on 
you, lord, as do the gods who appeared under your [order?] that they 
might have power. . . ."% One can compare this to the statement in 
the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim that God orders the angels to 
descend to the adept when they hear the five names that are “written 
in fire.”! Just as the gods or the angels know the names, so does the 
human adjurer. The fourth claims, meanwhile, that the adept speaks 
in many different languages. The whole incantation finishes by say- 
ing, “Come [to me], lord, faultless and unflawed, who pollute no 
place, for I have been initiated into your name.”!0! 

Other verbal formulas, including verbs of command and supplica- 
tion, also abound in the adjurations. For example, both Sefer ha- 
Razim and the Hekhalot adjurations use the phrase “I present my 
supplication”!°? (rann “3x S°pa) for a request of God or an angel.!0> 
Sheva‘ Zutarti employs the same phrase to make a request of Suria: 
“Again I present my supplication before you, Suria, prince of the 
presence, that you do my will and every desire before the throne of 
your glory.”!* This same phrase appears again in another Sefer ha- 
Razim adjuration addressing the Moon: “I bring my petition before 
you, O moon, who travel by day and by night with chariots of light 
and angels of mercy before and behind you.”!°5 

Addresses to the god or angel also frequently employ imperatives 
without the use of special terms. For example, a Greco-Egyptian lamp- 
divination commands the god to “Give your strength, rouse your 
daimon, enter into this fire, fill it with a divine spirit, and show me 
your might.”!° The adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim says, “Do honor 


bid., 72 

*Ibid., 77-78, 

1ooSchafer, Synopse, §636. 

'1PGM 13. 90-91. 

'02The phrase itself is of biblical origin; compare Jer 38:26 and Dan 9:20. 

'Cf. the second Helios adjuration and Schafer. Synopse, §504. 

14> syH5o NepS 931NST ADVND OT WwW RO TuEd snenn po we Tw 
Jma>, ms Oxford 1531 (Michael 9), fol. 116a, 1. 4 

'05Sefer ha-Razim 2. 166-167: a2) ova oAOT MwA Ay onan we ED 
Ton tRdo Tannoy spo) Me 7MI2701 

'6PGM 4. 964-67: 86¢ Gov T6 aEvoc Kati StéyeLpsv Gov tov daipova 
Katt eioeAGev év 16 nUpi tovTH Kai EvRVEDUcTMGoY ato Oeio” nVE} ETO 
Kai Sei&dv poi cov thy aKAny 
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to his name, and hurry and descend to me N. son of N. . . . Perform 
my demand and uphold my request and fulfill my will, for all is in 
your hand.”!°7 In both cases the names that the adept knows and 
utters remain the reservoir of power, but their links to the imperatives 
that the adjurer uses are purely formal. 

The adjurations thus use several verbal formulations to bend the 
divine figure to the will of the human adjurer. All of these different 
ways of communicating display a performative use of language. Within 
the context of purification rites or special offerings, the utterance of 
the words and names of adjuration is efficacious to fulfill the desires 
of the human adjurer. 


Names 


In the adjurations of the Hekhalot texts, the Greco-Egyptian cor- 
pus, and Sefer ha-Razim, names are the source of power by which 
human beings can enforce their will upon superhuman beings. The 
powerful words include the names of deities and angels, formulations 
like “Sesengen bar Pharanges,”!°* palindromes like “aPAava8av— 
GABPa.” strings of letters of the Hebrew or Greek alphabets (espe- 
cially the vowels of the latter), permutations of the tetragrammaton, 
combinations of the name of God with other letters, and divine epi- 
thets. The deities populating the Greco-Egyptian texts stem from Jew- 
ish, Greek, Egyptian, Roman, or Mesopotamian traditions, while the 
Hekhalot adjurations use only Hebrew names and epithets of God and 
the angels and permutations thereof. They “censor out” the names of 
the Greco-Egyptian deities. In Sefer ha-Razim the efficacious names 
are those of the angels, which one can speak or write on amulets as 
part of a ritual. The names derive from both the Greco-Egyptian'® 
and Jewish traditions (names with ’el at the end of the name, e.g., 
Zakarivel, Talgiel, Malqiel). Otherwise, the efficacious words are 
attributes of God and praises of his actions, in many cases drawn 
from biblical verses. For example, the first adjuration of the angels of 


‘orSchafer, Synopse, §637. 

108See the discussion in Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 94-100. 

'0>For example, Abrasax is the name of one of the angels who leads the sun 
by day (Sefer ha-Razim 4. 13; some, however, see a Jewish origin for this 
name. See Alphons Augustinus Barb, “Abraxas Studien,” in Hommages d 
Waldemar Deonna {Collection Latomus 28, Brussels, 1957] 67-86), and Bouel 
is the overseer of the seventh encampment of angels in the first firmament. 
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the sun calls upon them “by the One whose voice shakes the earth, 
who moves mountains in his anger, who calms the sea with his 
power.”!!0 As Gruenwald says, the adjurations “owe a great deal to 
the poetry of Seine: an element they share with the piyyutim 
(“liturgical poetry”) 

A Hekhalot adjuration of a heavenly being named “Maglitu” (pa), 
which claims that the interpretation of the divine four-letter name is 
Greek,'!? provides important evidence for the connection between the 
Hekhalot adjurations and the other texts.'!? This adjuration has par- 
allels in both Sefer ha-Razim and the Greco-Egyptian collection. It 
begins by referring to the divine name in a way not unlike the first 
Sefer ha-Razim Helios incantation: “Blessed is his great, awesome, 
powerful, strong, mighty and wondrous name, for our eyes long for 
him, and by his name we adjure.”"!* The text continues adjuring 
Maglitu directly by several names, and then attributes new names for 
him to important personalities from Jewish tradition: Bilaam, the angel 
of death, Moses, David, and Solomon: 


Bilaam said: TWTYPWS P*MWN is his name; TWPY TWPY 
PWSY PYYMWN is his name. 

Moses said: ('NQLWTWM ?NQLWTWS *NQLWWTYMWN is 
his name) PTSYYS is his name. 

And indeed the angel of death said: PTSYYS is his name. 
David said: NQKWTWS *NQLWWTYMWN is his name. 
Solomon said: *°NQWLWTWT *NQLWWTYM 
°>NQLWWTYMWN HSDSYHW YHWSS is his name." 


The listing of the names according to several authorities is a tech- 
nique that also occurs in several of the Greco-Egyptian adjurations.'!6 
See, for example, a text that reveals names according to “the revelator 
Orpheus,” “Erotylos, in his ‘Orphica,”’ “Hieros,” “Thphes,” “the Memo- 


"OSefer ha-Razim 4. 32-34; cf. Hag 2:6, 21; Job 9:5, 26:12, 28:21; Is 
51:15; Jer 31:35. 

"Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 233. 

"24s Oxford: mnv yoo ae) Map *n sAMPYM “Morr. Cf. ms New York: 
may tbo moo orrD). 

'3Schafer, Synopse, §§357-59. 

'4Ibid., §357. Cf. Sefer ha-Razim 4. 35-36. 

"Schafer, Synopse, §357. 

'6See also a similar passage in Sheva‘ Zutarti, (Geniza fragment G-14). 
which gives the name according to Moses and Joshua b. Nun. 
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randa of Euenos,” “Zoroaster the Persian,” “Pyrrhus,” and “Moses in 
the Archangelic [Teaching?].”"""7 

According to Scholem, the names in the Maglitu text reflect a 
Greek original: “Each sequence contains words with a definite Greek 
sound, possibly derived from some Greek epiklesis or invocation." 
For the word pomp he posits a possible Greek equivalent of 
EyKAvtos (“shut in”), while the words ORD YD} or ‘OW "Bw “DIN 
yorp may be a transcription of t6 toc or tém0G OFjvov (“image/ 
place appear”).'!9 The latter locution is ungrammatical, but other tran- 
scribed passages are as well.'2° Scholem's hunch that the text includes 
Greek words finds support in the words of the last line of the adju- 
ration, which state that one can understand the “explicit name” 
the tetragrammaton) as Greek: 


Whoever pronounces the name YHWH, for everyone who wishes, 
ymo is his name,'! which is the explicit name (71007 bg). Its 
interpretations, explorations, and its pronunciations, and its 
interpretation is Greek.!22 


e's 
correct pronunciation with the first few words of Lev 24:16, which 
prohibit the pronunciation of the name.'29 

Whether or not these mysterious words actually derive from a Greek 
original, it is significant that the adjuration claims that their inter- 


Paradoxically, this line prefaces an assertion about the divine nai 


'7PGM 13. 934-1002. In the last text, part of the name attributed to Moses 
does include a passage in Hebrew (transliterated into Greek letters): 
BaaSappaxwp pi6Can. Morton Smith sees in this phrase the Hebrew words 
wm Typo o7Ka (“In Adam was the source of secrets”) (Morton Smith, trans., 
in Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, 194 n. 136). 

"8Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 81. 

9Ibid., 81 n. 18. 

20See the discussion below in this chapter on Greek in Hekhalot Rabbati. 

'2'The different manuscripts give different readings of this word. Ms New 
York reads 13nd; Ms Oxford as im; ms Munich 40 as no; ms Munich 22 as no; 
ms Dropsie 436 as pina. Could this be some variation of T5xn or TuYXaVH? 

"2Schafer, Synopse, §357. 

123“Whoever pronounces the name YHWH will surely die, the whole com- 
munity, alien and citizen, should stone him with stones O07 nov ma ‘1-00 spn 
Rov OD 13p23 MIMD UD MwA Sd 13 17)”. Cf. translation in Tanakh: The Holy 
Scriptures (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1988) 195. 
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pretation is Greek. Even this claim is similar to statements in the 
Greco-Egyptian ritual texts that one can properly understand a given 
divine or angelic name in another language; see for example the sev- 
eral notices that a name is Hebrew, Persian, or Egyptian.'% For ex- 
ample, a spell to consecrate a ring reads: “And again I call upon you, 
according to Egyptians, PHNO EAI IABOK; according to Jews, 
ADONAIE SABAOTH, acording to Greeks, ‘the king of all, ruling 
alone’; according to the high priests, ‘hidden, invisible, overseer of 
all’; according to Parthians, ‘OUERTO, master of all."'?5 In both this 
Hekhalot adjuration and the Greco-Egyptian texts, knowledge of the 
sacred name according to another language (or according to an au- 
thoritative figure) lends authority and mystery to the adjuration and 
the names within it. The purpose of this shared feature is perhaps to 
authenticate the names that the adjurer uses to call on the deity, or 
simply to multiply the powers upon which he can call. 

Other Hekhalot and Greco-Egyptian adjurations also ii te that 
some thought foreign names to be particularly efficacious. A Greco- 
Egyptian lamp divination spell adjures by the names law LaPawd 
ApBaOtaw.!?6 Iaw is the Greek rendering of the first three letters of 
the tetragrammaton 11, LaPawO is the Greek transcription of mRa¥ 
(“hosts”), and ApBa®taa combines the word “four” (vark) with the 
first three letters of the tetragrammaton.!?” An equivalent Hebrew 
name in a Hekhalot adjuration for ascent to heaven uses a Greek term 
for the tetragrammator ‘When a man wishes to descend to the 
merkabah, he should call to Suriah Sar ha-Panim and adjure him fae 
hundred and twelve times by Totrosi?ai (*omow) the Lord. 
The name Totrosi?ai consists of the Greek word tétpac (“four’ ) plus 
the letters **', a version of God's name.'?° 


'24Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 81 

"25PGM 12. 263-66; cf. 13. 149-50. See Goodenough's discussion of the 
text from which these names are taken as an example of syncretism (Jewish 
Symbols, 2. 291-95). 

26PGM 4. 981. 

'27Sce the discussions by Wolfgang Fauth, “Tatrosjah-totrosjah und Metatron 
in der judischen Merkabah-Mystik,” JSJ 22 (1991) 40-87; and idem, “Arbath 
lao,” OrChr 67 (1983) 65-103. 

'28Schafer, Synopse, §204, ms Oxford. See the note by Gershom Scholem 
on this phenomenon in Major Trends, 363 n. 58. 

"2See the discussion in Daniel Sperber, “Jewish Angel Names in Magical 
Texts, Especially Semiseilam,” in idem, Magic and Folklore in Rabbinic 
Literature (Ramat-Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1994) 86, 87 n. 23. 
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Some of the Greek adjurations draw on divine or angelic names 
from the Hekhalot tradition. Scholem has argued that divine names 
compounded with @edc in the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts are mod- 
eled on Hekhalot theophoric compounds. An example from the Greco- 
Egyptian corpus reads: 


Perform for me the NN deed, because I conjure you by the God 
Jao, the God Abaoth, the God Adonai, the God Michael, the God 
Souriel, the God Gabriel, the God Raphael, the God Abrasax 
Ablathanalba Akrammachari, by the Lord God Iaiol. °° 


Such composite names commonly refer in the Hekhalot literature to 
both angels and God. For example, the ascent account in Hekhalot 
Zutarti at one point assigns to the angelic guardians of each palace 
their name plus the tetragrammaton (e.g., “Ragziel YHWH the 
Prince”).!3! In the ascent account in Hekhalot Rabbati, similarly, the 
traveler to the merkabah must show the seals of the Sar ha-Panim and 
God to the angelic guardians of each palace. At the entrance of the 
first palace, for example, he must show two seals: “one of Totrosiai 
YHWH and one of Suria, Sar ha-Panim.”'>? Scholem says, “The same 
kind of composite name seems to have been taken over by Greek 
magicians using Jewish and Hellenistic elements confusedly and in- 
discriminately.”!> He adds that the use of composite names “suggests 
a Hebrew original, which was misunderstood by those who brought 
this material over into syncretistic circles.”"*4 I suggest, on the con- 
trary, that they did not misunderstand these formulas, but rather drew 
from texts that alluded to both God and the angels by names com- 
pounded with the tetragrammaton. The putative originals themselves 
probably made it difficult to be sure of the referent of the names. In 
the Hekhalot literature, names of this type bestow the divine four- 


130PGM 3. 146-52: notnadv por td Seiva [npay]ya Sti Eves zonal 
Got Kata [BJeob Iaw Gob [ABJawO Ged Adwvar Geos Mizand deod 
Lovpr[nA Gleob FaPpind Ged Pagana Ge0d ABpacak afAavavavaApa 
axpappaxapt Beod Kupiov I[at]wA. A possible Hebrew original could be: 
Ym Serna ‘Swe "nt SRD'O "TTR TT MRR TS POD Ik 300 ‘hep "> AOD 
"A OD0738 ‘7 OREN. 

'31§chafer, Synopse, $414. 

'21bid., §219, ms New York. 

'3§cholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 70-71 

Ibid. 
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letter name upon angelic princes, thus coming close to the “polythe- 
istic vision” of the Greco-Egyptian adjurations. 

The Hekhalot texts also contain names that, as Scholem says, arose 
in a Jewish setting, passed into the Greco-Egyptian adjurations, and 
then returned to the Hekhalot authors in a newly hellenized form: 


What is particularly interesting is the fact that Hebrew material 
that had found its way into the Greek magical papyri is also to 
be found here; not, however, in the original Hebrew forms, as we 
would expect, but as transliterations of the Hellenized forms. . . . 
Thus, for example, at the beginning of the Lesser Hekhaloth we 
read the names nwax w’. Instead of the word Jako, which we 
would expect in Hebrew, we have here a transliteration of the 
Greek Jao. . . . Hebrew elements, taken over at some early time 
by the Greek syncretists, returned in their new hellenized forms 
into the circles of Aramaic-speaking Jewish esotericists."°5 


In the passage of Hekhalot Zutarti that Scholem cites several addi- 
tional names of power are present that also occur in the Greco-Egyp- 
tian ritual texts and Sefer ha-Razim.'>6 Moses learned them when he 
ascended to God, who gave him the names for “any man whose heart 
erred; recite over him these names,”!37 thus allowing the adept to 
remember anything he has learned (this text is related to other Sar ha- 
Torah traditions).'°* The names cited are 100 MWD 7D RT TRASK “RD 
yar2aH aK 040.!39 men To is the equivalent of the Greco-Egyptian 
name pappap,' pappapi,'*! or papyapiwd.'4? Ka and “3K are 


'Sbid., 76. 

'36Schafer, Synopse, §336. 

8Tbid. 

'38Cf. the adjuration by the names of Metatron; in Schafer, Synopse, 
§§308-10. 

'39According to Ms Oxford. 

\0PGM 35. 2: pappap. .. 6 KaOryevoc év t@ B odpdva (“Marmar. . . 
the one who sits in the second heaven”). This name comes from the Aramaic 
xnv70 0, “Lord of lordship" (Theodor Hopfner, Griechisch-A gyptischer 
Offenbarungszauber (2 vols.; 1921; reprinted Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1974] 1. 
455, §746). 

\41PGM 4. 1201: Mappapwo, law. This is part of an invocation of Helios: 
“Lhave spoken of your unsurpassable glory, you who created gods, archan- 
gels, and decans,” to be written on a gold lamella worn as a phylactery. 

'2PGM 1. 260; 4. 366, 946-47 (nw at ov apEpp OoVH# LAN Mapwapav0d 
AaiAap covupapra), 1201, 1591; 12. 72. 187, 231; 43. 7. 
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anagrams; similar collections of letters are popular in other parts of 
both the Hekhalot literature and the Greco-Egyptian adjurations. The 
latter use the names ABRI and ABRO to induce a daimon to come to 
one and prophesy.'43 »xnax and ‘”n combine two letters of the 
tetragrammaton, yod and he, with the first two letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. The last word, }12'>m1, could be Greek.'“* The name 00 190 
in this passage has attracted various interpretations. In the first edi- 
tion of Jewish Gnosticism, Scholem writes: “The Greek form 
Semiselam, probably a corruption of the Hebrew Shemesh ‘olam (Sun 
of the World), is found here transliterated as coowo.”'45 The name 
could also be translated “Eternal Sun.”"6 The sun appears as an angelic 
object of adjuration in Sefer ha-Razim. If the name originated in a 
Jewish milieu, it could be evidence for a distinctly Jewish sun wor- 
ship.'47 In the addenda to the second ion of Jewish Gnosticism, 
Scholem offers another solution: 


the magical name Semiselam so frequently used in the magical 
papyri, seems to come from the Aramaic. The word does not 
represent the Hebrew Shemesh ‘Olam, but rather the Aramaic 
phrase Shemi Shelam which literally means: “my name is 
peace i 


Another passage adds another name also appearing in the Greek pa- 
pyri, w’ (Iao).'49 The names worms and apBabiaw, as I already 
mentioned, may also have arisen among the circles of the Greco- 
Jewish syncretists that Scholem hypothesized. 


8PGM 2. 53: aBpt Kal aBpw ebavelapia. 

'™Variants in the other mss are: ms New York, "2m; Ms Munich 40, 
pavamy; Ms Munich 22, naam; and ms Dropsie 436, [r2'>m0. This may be a 
transcription of dvaBéBuc, “to mount or go up,” the equivalent of nop. 

'45Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 76. 

\“6Campbell Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets, Chiefly Graeco-Egyp- 
tian (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1950) 187; and Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols, 2. 251. 

\47For a complete discussion of this issue, see Smith, “Helios in Palestine,” 
199-214. See also Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 8. 195-218, esp. 214-16. 

“48Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 134. See also the interesting suggestion of 
Daniel Sperber that the name is a transcription of the Hebrew boo ‘00 (“my 
name is complete”) referring to the full spelling of the tetragrammaton (“Jew- 
ish Angel Names,” 85). 

“9Schafer, Synopse, §341 
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One Greco-Egyptian adjuration incorporates names of angels be- 
longing to the hierarchy of the heavens, similar to some Hekhalot 
texts.!5° This spell appears on the amulet for favor and victory for the 
Paulus Julianus mentioned above.'5! The beginning of the spell refers 
specifically to various angels or divine beings (including four with 
Jewish names: Raphael, Souriel,!5? Iphiaph,'®? and Pitiel!54) who sit 
in the firmament and the six heavens and control various parts of the 
natural world. These heavenly beings are like the angels of the dif- 
ferent Hekhalot, whose names occupy so much space in Hekhalot 
Rabbati and Hekhalot Zutarti.!55 Like those angels, these celestial 
beings possess power that one can access through adjuration. The lists 
of angelic names in this adjuration are similar to those in Sheva‘ 
Zutarti and on some of the Palestinian Jewish amulets.!°° 

One of the Greco-Egyptian texts, with significant Egyptian ele- 
ments, demonstrates the use of several types of names that also ap- 
pear in the Hekhalot literature.'5? This text presents a composite ritual 
for achieving conjunction between the adjurer and the god or daimon 
(gvotdotc), as well as a lamp divination and a “God-bringing spell,” 


'S9Scholem discusses this amulet and its affinities with the Hekhalot litera- 
ture in Jewish Gnosticism, 45-46. 

'S'PGM 35. 

1524s Scholem notes, the name Souriel is well-known from the Hekhalot 
tradition, (Jewish Gnosticism, 46 n. 12). 

'S§Scholem sees in this name the name mb’E*, one of the names of the Sar 
ha-Torah (Jewish Gnosticism, 12). 

'S4Betz, The Greek Magical Papyri, 268 (trans., Ronald F. Hock). Another 
amulet engraved on silver from Beirut and probably from the third century ce, 
has the same system of heavens but assigns different names to their presiding 
angels: (1) Mapyow®, (2) Ovpina, (3) And, (4) Zappind, (5) Xana, (6) 
Mopta8, (7) Xax@. Other Hebrew angelic names on this amulet are: ApinA, 
Lovpina, Pasovaovnd, Novzand (M.A. Heron de Villefosse, “Tablette 
Magique de Beyrouth Conservée an Musée du Louvre,” in Florilegium ou 
Recueil de Travaux d’Erudition dédiés d Monsieur le marquis Melchior de 
Vogiie [Paris: Imprimierie Nationale, 1909] 287-95). 

'SSCompare also Ascension of Isaiah 7-9, which depicts the seven heavens 
through which Isaiah ascends. Each of the five lower heavens contains a 
throne occupied by an angel. This ascent account also places a “firmament” 
before the first of the seven heavens 

1S6E g., see amulet 21 in Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae. 

'S'PGM 4. 930-1114. The “lamp-divination spell” mentioned above that 
uses the name apBadrae is one of these adjurations 
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addressing Harpokrates, the child of Isis and Osiris (whom the text 
identifies with the rising sun).!5* The second adjuration, addressing 
the lamp itself, is a spell to induce the “living god” to enter into the 
fire of the lamp and reveal his might.!5% Several gods are the address- 
ees of the call, including Albalal and Bouel.'® The second version of 
this text adjures the light directly by a variety of names: “By Iao 
Sabaoth Arbathiao Sesengen-Barpharanges Ablanathanalba 
Akrammachamari iao aks aks inaks.”!6! 

The second lamp adjuration uses names common to the Greco- 
Egyptian adjurations, and occasionally to the Hekhalot adjurations as 
well: these include both letters of the Greek alphabet combined with 
other letters, and names from Jewish tradition. One of the god's epi- 
thets (“the living God”) is similar to the Hekhalot dream-revelation 
phrase, “In the name of YHWH God of Israel, living Lord of hosts.”"!6? 
The second invokes “the holy names which I have spoken and which 
I am now going to speak.”!© The adjuration to bring down the Sar 
ha-Torah also uses a similar phrase: “I spoke the great name” (*n7108) 
Sy o).'6 The Hekhalot texts in many places also use permutations 
of the divine name as powerful words, in much the same way as the 
Greco-Egyptian adjurations use the Greek vowels. 

The use of names and titles in the Harpokrates adjuration is similar 
to their use in the Hekhalot texts in several ways. First, Harpokartes 
bears titles that are very close to those of the God of Israel: “the 
greatest god, sovereign,” “god of gods,” “praised among all gods, 
angels, and daimons.”! (Other titles refer more overtly to the 


'58Betz, The Greek Magical Papyri, 334. 

'S9PGM 4. 960-67. 

'Bouel’s name features in a number of Egyptian “god's arrival spells” (in 
PDM 14) and also, as I discussed above, appears in Sefer ha-Razim as the 
overseer of the angels of the seventh encampment of the first firmament. The 
word j1fKoc, “length,” used to refer to the light, may lie behind one of the 
names that appear in the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim (cf. Schafer, Synopse, 
$628, where )p"0 is one of the angel's names). 

'S1PGM 4. 981-83: Kata 10 law Lafawe ApBadiaw cecevyev— 
Bapgapayyns aBkavabavadBa axpappaxyapapt at ar a0 af af wak. 

'2PGM 4, 960-67; Schafer, Synopse, §504. 

'8PGM 4, 979-80: kata tv dyiwv dvoudtuv, tGv eipnKa Kal vov 
uéAAw Aéyerv. 

'lSchafer, Synopse, §§313-14. 

165“2dv péyiatov Gedy, Suvdatny,” “Get Bed,” “evAdyNtO< Ev Beotc 
ndot kai dyyéAotc Kai daipoot” (PGM 4. 987-1000). 
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mythological image of Harpokrates: “whom sunrises and sunsets hymn 
when you arise and set.”!®) Finally, the Hekhalot and Greco-Egyp- 
tian adjurations are alike in using logia, or fixed name-formulas (i.e., 
names that recur in different adjurations) with no lexical meaning, to 
refer to the object of the adjuration. One example from the Harpokrates 
pericope is the logion “Sesengen bar Pharanges,”!6? which also shows 
up in innumerable Greek adjurations and occasional, Jewish sources 
as well. In a similar way, the Sar ha-Panim adjuration first names its 
angelic interlocutor *Ozhiy’a, and then assigns him a series of unin- 
telligible names—Atmon, Piskon, Higron, Sanigron, Mikon—that 
otherwise apply to Metatron.'®§ The Hekhalot and Greco-Egyptian 
adjurations both use well-known names of supernatural beings along- 
side more esoteric ones. 

In the lamp divination spells, as well as the Hekhalot texts, a most 
important means of adjuration are the voces mysticae. Along with the 
two divine names Albalal and Bouel, the first adjuration includes two 
long series of names mingled with Greek vowels: “IanA neinta du< 
[light] Ga mor 98ev0a owoCa mpr [‘fire’] BeAr law 1a0 evw oen 
G@ wv cOL GE NLO Dv w"” and “HOA O6a O8aNA. o6a afar. 
Baivywwwy.”'©? The Hekhalot literature also uses such names, as 
when the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim reads: nn pp po mn 7 ANP 
Opak Tm iT AMB_ TP v1 AM ppr 7 17.'7 All these texts repeat some 
letters several times. The Hekhalot adjuration also intersperses the 
pseudowords with fragments of the tetragrammaton, in the same way 
that the Greek adjurations intersperse other strings of letters with the 
vowels. The use of names without semantic meaning is thus one of 
the most important features of incantations in late antiquity.!7! 

The examples that I have cited show that several types of names 
are common property: names of deities (especially the Jewish four- 
letter divine name), angelic names, name-formulas like Sesengen bar 
Pharanges, epithets of deities, praise formulas, “public names” by 
which one addresses the divine figure, “secret names” by which one 


'66qbid., 4. 997. 

'871bid., 4. 1025; cf. also the second lamp divination spell, ibid., 4. 982. 

'88Schafer, Synopse, §628; cf. §76 

'PGM 4. 961-63, 972. 

'70Schafer, Synopse, §624. 

\7'Patricia Cox Miller, “In Praise of Nonsense,” in Arthur H. Armstrong. 
ed., Classical Mediterranean Spirituality (New York: Crossroad, 1986) 481— 
505; Gager, Curse Tablets, 5-11 
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adjures him or her, and finally incomprehensible voces mysticae. Com- 
binations of these locutions seem to have arisen in a Hekhalot setting 
and then passed into the Greco-Egyptian texts. Others arose in other 
Jewish settings (Greek- or Semitic-speaking), took root in the Greco- 
Egyptian adjurations, and then migrated into the Hekhalot adjurations 
in a hellenized form. The different kinds of names, therefore, demon- 
strate both transmission from one tradition to another and participa- 
tion in a common cultural framework. In contrast to the Hekhalot 
adjurations, Sefer ha-Razim uses only names of angels; it does not 
incorporate any of the other types of names, emphasizing instead at- 
tributes of God. Sefer ha-Razim, that is to say, deliberately “censored 
out” aspects of the Greco-Egyptian adjurations, even while it accepted 
other elements (such as directing adjurations to Helios or Bouel) that 
the Hekhalot tradents “censored out.” 


Revelatory Commands 


The divine figure may appear in a number of ways. He or she is 
to descend to earth, appear to the adjurer and speak to him in a 
vision, a dream, or the fire of a lamp; or he may enter into the adept's 
heart. The divine figure who appears must answer questions com- 
pletely and clearly, and not threaten or endanger the human enquirer 
in any way. For example, the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim instructs 
the angel to descend without unbalancing the mind of the adjurer,!72 
and then to reveal “all the depths of secrets of above and below, the 
secrets of the hidden places of above and below, secrets of under- 
standing and subtlety of knowledge, like a man who speaks to his 
friend.”!7> An adjuration of the angels of the sun in Sefer ha-Razim 
similarly asks: 


Let me see him (the sun) perfectly today, and let me ask him 
what I wish, and let him speak with me as a man speaks with his 
friend!” and tell me the secret of the depths, and make known 
to me hidden things, and let no evil thing happen to me.'75 


This adjuration includes a prayer in Greek to Helios. The Hebrew 
request that follows requests the sun that he reveal himself safely: 
N. son of N., present my supplication before you, that you appear to 


'2§chafer, Synopse, §634 (mss New York and Oxford). 

"3]pid., §634: rand 7poo RMT OTR. 

VHaDT OD OR IIT TOR. 

"Sefer ha-Razim, 4. 55-57 (trans. Morgan, Sepher ha-Razim) 71. 
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me (without) causing fear, and you be revealed to me without causing 
terror, and you conceal nothing from me and tell me truthfully all that 
I desire.” The Hekhalot dream-revelation texts, likewise, often ask 
for God or the angel to appear in the adjurer’s dream and to answer 
his question completely and with tranquillity.!77 

The Greco-Egyptian adjurations take the same tack. An invocation 
of Apollo thus calls on the god to answer his questions, and to 


Send me this daimon at my sacred chants. . . and let him tell me 
in total truth all that my mind designs, and send him gentle, 
gracious, pondering no thoughts opposed to me. And may you 
not be angry at my sacred chants. But guard that my whole body 
come to light intact.!8 


The aforementioned invocation of Harpokrates similarly commands 
the god: “Enter in, lord, and answer me with your holy voice in order 
that I might hear clearly and unerringly concerning the NN matter.”!79 
The Greco-Egyptian texts also frequently expect the god or daimon to 
appear to the adjurer materially, as in the lamp divinations.'®° Using 
similar terms, all of these adjurations ask the heavenly being to de- 
scend, come, or appear, and discuss any matter that the adept will 
raise. They ask that the heavenly figure reveal mysteries, whether 
heavenly or mundane. They display a strong concern that the heav- 
enly figure tell the adjurer what he wants to know “truthfully,” i, 
that there be no concealment of his knowledge from the human ad 
jurer. Finally, they ask that the adjurer escape the process of revela- 
tion unscathed. 


Description of the Encounter: Speech and Vision 


Descriptions of spiritual encounter are, unsurprisingly, similar to 
the requests in the adjurations themselves. They describe both what 


"Sefer ha-Razim, 4. 63-65. 

‘7'CE. Schafer, Synopse, §505. 

"'SPGM 1. 318-22: népwov Saipova todtov tuar's iepaiic énaordaic 
Kai ppacctw pot, daca GéAw yvepnoty, dANOeiny KatadéEac, nondy, 
pevdigiov und’ dvtia por opovéovra. unde od unvionc én’ guaic iepaic 
énaotsaic, dAAG OUAaXOV dnav déyac Eptiov éc odoc EAOEIV. 

N%1id., 4. 1032-35: eioedGe, KUpte, Kai anoxpienti por Sia tHe 
iepdc cov dwviic, iva dxovow Snkavydc Kai dyedortuc nepi tod Seiva 
npdypatoc. 

'801bid., 4. 972-73 
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the adept will see and how he will engage in conversation. While the 
Hekhalot incantations most often envisage speaking with an angel, 
the Greco-Egyptian texts and the Helios and Bo’el adjurations in Sefer 
ha-Razim add a description of what the adept will see. An adjuration 
of Apollo accordingly instructs the adjurer: 


‘And when he comes, ask him about what you wish, about the art 
of prophecy, about divination with epic verses, about the sending of 
dreams, about obtaining revelations in dreams, about interpretations 
of dreams, about causing disease, about everything that is a part of 
magical knowledge.'#! 


The spells to obtain an “assistant daimon” (m&pedpoc) to serve the 
adjurer also describe everything that the former will say: 


He will tell you what things will happen both when and at what 
time of the night or day. And if anyone asks you “What do I have 
in mind?” or “What has happened to me?” or even “What is going 
to happen?,” question the angel, and he will tell you in silence.'® 


The incantation of Aion/Helios in the “Eighth Book of Moses” in- 
structs the adept to write down what the god says, including his name, 
and tells him: “do not go out from under your canopy until he tells 
you accurately the things that concern you.”!8> 

The Hekhalot dream-revelation adjurations assume a similar idea 
of the encounter between the angel and the dreamer. The directions in 
one text state that the angel “will speak to you mouth to mouth” (7p 
mp5).!®4 Another adjuration instructs the dreamer to recline after say- 


'S\Ibid., 1. 328-31 (Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, 11): kai Stav etoéAon, 
puta attdy, rept ob GéAeIc, nep pavrelac, nepi Enomoriac, mept 
évetponopnetac, nepl dverpaitnoiac, rept dvetpoxpitiac, nept 
KataxAtoewc, rept nave, d[olov totlv év tH payixy éunerfola]. 

'2[bid., 1. 174-78: Epei cot ta wéAAOVTA yevéodat Kal ndte Kal 
noig xpdve, voKtdc H Huépac. Edy 5€ tus] Epwrron ti Kata woxtv 
Ex H th wor éyévero tive pEAlAler yevéoOar; Exepwta tov dyyeAov, 
Kai épei cor own. 

'Wpid., 13. 210-12: wr) EEEAON SE Ex tic oKNvic Gov, dxpt Gor Kai 
té nept oe einn axpipdc. 

‘Schafer, Synopse, §501. For the expression “mouth to mouth,” cf. Num 
12:8, where God says to Miriam and Aaron that he speaks to Moses “mouth 
to mouth” (n 5x 78). 
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ing the adjuration so that “immediately the form of a man (O7® mo7) 
will come to you and speak to you everything that you ask him, from 
a great matter to a small matter.”!®5 Similarly, the adjuration of Borel 
promises that, “you will see that a pillar of fire will appear to you 
with a cloud on it like the image of a man (@'R mo7>). Question him 
and he will tell you whatever you ask (AnwO 7D 49> 79 4 RD 
wpan).”'86 These passages all share the idea that the angel will come 
and speak to the adjurer just as one human being would speak to 
another; they envision a conversation in which a heavenly being would 
answer all of a human's questions. 

The Greco-Egyptian texts commonly describe what the adept will 
see after performing the ritual. For example, a later section of the 
Harpokrates adjuration describes how he should appear to the adjurer 
in the lamp: 


After saying the light-bringing spell, open your eyes and you 
will see the light of the lamp becoming like a vault. Then while 
closing your eyes say. . . and after opening your eyes you will 
see all things wide open and the greatest brightness within, but 
the lamp shining nowhere. Then you will see the god seated on 
a lotus, decorated with rays, his right hand raised in greeting and 
left (holding) a flail, while being carried in the hands of 2 angels 
with 12 rays around them,"*7 


Other Greco-Egyptian texts also describe the adept’s vision. The as- 
sistant daimon may appear as a star that turns into an angel,!88 or, as 
in a saucer divination of Aphrodite, “the goddess will appear to you 
and will reveal concerning what things you wish.”!®? The “Eighth 
Book of Moses” promises that the god will appear to the adept and 
speak to him, and commands: “When the god comes in do not stare 
at his face, but look at his feet while beseeching hii °° The adju- 


'8Ibid., §502. Another dream-revelation text has the angel coming and 
speaking with the adjurer every night (ms Sassoon 290, p. 231) 

'8Sefer ha-Razim 1. 232. 

'S7PGM 4, 1103-14. 

MBIbid., 1. 76-95. 

'SIbid., 4. 3209-54. 

‘%01bid., 13. 705-17. The Chaldean oracles also describe the encounter 
with Hekate visually; she appears in fire and answers the questions of the 
theurgist. Proclus perceived her in this way: “After having performed the 
Chaldaean purifying rites [he] held intercourse with Hekate’s luminous mani- 
festation, seen by him with his own eyes” (Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles, 245). 
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ration of the angels of the sun in Sefer ha-Razim also describes what 
the adept will see and hear: “a peal of thunder from the north and you 
will see something like lightning come forth and light up the earth 
before you.”!9! By contrast, the Hekhalot adjurations do not for the 
most part contain descriptions of the appearance of the angels, al- 
though the Prince of the Torah does once descend “in a flame of fire, 
and his face (was) like the appearance of lightning.”!9? 


Transformation as a Result of the Encounter with the Angel 
or God 


Various texts describe a process of transformation that the adept 
undergoes as a result of his experiences. The Greco-Egyptian texts 
describe the divinization of the adept, while the Hekhalot texts con- 
fine themselves to a change of heart, or at the most a kind of 
“angelification” (so 3 Enoch relates Enoch’s transformation from man 
to angel). One phrase in the Harpokrates adjuration also reflects this 
understanding of a human ability to identify with the divine. There, 
the adjurer calls upon the god with these words: “Enter in, appear to 
me, lord, to me, the one who is before fire and snow and in the midst 
of them, because my name is Botvyw@wwy. I am the one who is from 
heaven; my name is BaAcapne.”'%? The adjurer thus identifies him- 
self as a god by the names Baivywwwy and BaAcapne, both of 
which he later applies to the god himself in the dismissal formula. 
Since the adjurer is now from heaven, he possesses the necessary 
power and authority to compel the sun god's presence. Contrariwise, 
at no point do the Hekhalot texts identify the adjurer with an angel 
or God. He possesses power by virtue of his control of powerful 
names, but this knowledge does not lead him to call himself by those 
names. The Hekhalot ritualist gains great power, but he does not 
undergo divinization or even metamorphosis into an angel. That honor 
befalls only Enoch, who became Mefatron.'% The identification of 
the adjurer with the god is apparently a feature deriving from the 
Egyptian ritual tradition.'95 


'9\Morgan, Sepher ha-Razim, 71 

‘Schafer, Synopse, §313. 

'3PGM 4. 1061-62. 

'On the “angelification” of Enoch, see 3 Enoch 1-15. 

'85Edmund Meltzer, “Introduction to Old Coptic Texts of Ritual Power,” 
in Marvin Meyer and Richard Smith, Ancient Christian Magic 17-18. 
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Several of the Greco-Egyptian texts envisage a divinization of the 
adept or a conjoining of the adept and the deity. In an invocation of 
Typhon, for example, the adept “return{s} as lord of a godlike nature 
which is accomplished through this divine encounter.”!% Similarly, 
an invocation of Agathos Daimon asks: “Come into my mind and my 
understanding for all the time of my life and accomplish for me all 
the desires of my soul. For you are I, and I, you.”!7 The end of this 
incantation says that, “I am brought together with you by the great 
commander-in-chief Michael, lord, the great archangel. . . . Therefore 
I am conjoined [with you], O great one, and have you in my heart.”!% 

While divinization does not result from the Hekhalot adjurations, 
some of the texts do promise the adept access to a higher level of 
learning or wisdom. For example, the Sar ha-Torah adjurations in 
Mat‘aseh Merkabah describe the goal of the practice in these words: 
“Padqaram Sar ha-Panim descended, and with him seventy angels of 
mercy, and they made wisdom dwell in the heart of R. Ishmael.”!99 
Similarly, the Sar ha-Torah narratives of Merkabah Rabbah have R. 
Ishmael say: “When my ears heard this great secret, the [world] was 
changed over me for purity, and my heart was as if I had come to a 
new world, and each day was for my soul as if I stood before the 
throne of glory.” Not only does R. Ishmael remember what he had 
previously forgotten, but he also enters a new world and stands be- 
fore the divine throne. Unlike practitioners of the Greco-Egyptian 
revelatory incantations, the adept here does not transform into an 
angel or god; but he does enter a new state that brings him closer to 
the divine. 


Dismissal of the Angel or God 


The Sar ha-Panim adjuration, the Hekhalot dream-revelations,2°" 
the two Helios incantations in Sefer ha-Razim, and many of the Greco- 
Egyptian texts contain provisions for dismissing the angel so that no 
harm will befall the adjurer. The adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, for 
example, dismisses the angel by saying, “I have commanded you in 
peace by the name YHW HW. . . Ascend in peace so that I will not 


'96PGM 4. 209-21 

'971pid., 13. 791-95 

'98[bid., 13. 929-32 

Schafer, Synopse, §565, ms Oxford 
21bid., §680. 

201See, for example, ibid., §501 
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fear at the time of your leave-taking from me.”*°? One text thanks 
Harpokrates and orders him to leave with these words: 


I give thanks to you lord Bainchoooch, who is Balsames. Go 
away, go away, lord, into your own heavens, into your own 
palaces, into your own course. Keep me healthy, unharmed, not 
Plagued by ghosts, free from calamity and without terror. Hear 
me during my lifetime.” 


An incantation in Sefer ha-Razim dismisses the angel with a Greek 
GndAvorc: “If you wish to release him, hurl water three times to 
heaven from the sea or from the river on which you stand, and say: 
Invisible Lord Boel, sufficient to our need, the perfect shield bearer, 
I free you, I free you, subside and return to your (heavenly) course."204 

In contrast to these rituals of dismissal, some texts seem to envi- 
sion the daimon or angel abiding with the adjurer to help him or 
answer his questions on demand. A Hekhalot dream-revelation incan- 
tation, for example, allows for speaking with the angel every night, 
while the goal of the “assistant daimon” revelations is to keep the 
daimon by the adept at all times.?°5 


Purifications 


Many texts require purification as prelude to ritual, including ab- 
n from certain foods (meat, fish, wine), daylight fasting for a 
number of days (three, seven, or forty), ritual ablutions, and, 
(sometimes), avoidance of sexual activity. These practices are part of 
the common cultural framework of adjuration in late antiquity. Some 
restrictions in the Hekhalot texts and Sefer ha-Razim, however, are 
due to specifically Jewish taboos, such as the prohibition of sexual 


221bid., §639. 

23PGM 4. 1061-65: edxapiota cor, Kipre Baivzwwwy, 6dv BaAcapnc. 
xobpet, xespet, Kvpre, cic iSiouc ovpavotc, cic ta Téa Baowrela, eic 
{biov Spdunua ovvenpricac pe dyuF, dows, dveiSwAsnAnKtov, ExANYOV, 
dOcuBNtov, Exaxovwv pot Eni tdv tic Cwiic WOU xpdvov. 

20 OR AIT JO WW OT JO O'aDD "2 OOD COT Jo TOM TrnNd AMPs OR 
smn OMBY TOR Ome "AITO Ow/ew ORI/D NR NB NAN oR VoD Tow 
yp775 3001 vpen “nnn. The apparent nonsense words are a transliteration of 
the Greek: ddpate xvpte Bou, ndt’ Hudc dpxte, tekixdc domédnddpoc 
(“Invisible lord Bouel, sufficient to our need, the perfect shield bearer”) 
(Margalioth, Sepher ha-Razim, 80) 

205Cf. the adjuration of Rabyo’el in ms Sassoon 290, and PGM 1. 1-195. 
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intercourse between a man and a menstruating woman. Both corpora 
also generally require a longer period of sexual abstinence than do the 
Greco-Egyptian ritual texts. The avoidance of a menstruant woman's 
impurity may also be the cause for further restrictions for the Hekhalot 
adepts, such as refraining from eating bread baked by a woman who 
might be menstruating and hence render the food impure. A number 
of the Hekhalot adjurations also insist that the adjurer avoid women 
in general.26 


Use of Ritual Objects 


The Hekhalot adjurations differ significantly from Sefer ha-Razim 
and the Greco-Egyptian texts in the use of material objects, offerings 
of various kinds, and the killing of animals (as sacrifices or other- 
wise). All these practices are ubiquitous and salient in the Greco- 
Egyptian adjurations. Materials for use in the rituals include bowls or 
lamps (for divination), amulets, seals, altars, tripods, tables, and stat- 
ues of the gods. Most of these texts prescribe the killing of various 
animals—often roosters and occasionally cats or other animals—as 
well as the burning of incense, pinecones, or various grains. They 
also often require writing invocations or names on amulets of such 
substances as gold, silver, paper, or gems. Many of the adjurations in 
Sefer ha-Razim follow directions resembling those in the Greco-Egyp- 
tian papyri for use of objects. 

The only object that crops up frequently in the Hekhalot literature 
is the seal (am), which appears in connection with both the adjura- 
tion of angels for wisdom and the ascent to the merkabah. Meir Bar- 
Ilan interprets those passages that prescribe “sealing oneself” for 
protection when the angels descend as writing or engraving names or 
symbols on the limbs of the body. In the adjuration of the angel of 
the presence in Ma‘aseh Merkabah, for example, R. Ishmael says: 
“Seven seals I sealed on myself when Padqaras the Angel of the 
Presence descended.””°” He adds different names to protect the differ- 
ent parts of the body: “on my feet,” “on my heart,” “on my right 
arm,” “on my left arm,” “on my throat,” “for guarding my soul” (oy 
‘0B Nov), and “above them all, *P PT YHW HYW YW ZHW YHW 
TYTS above my head.” Bar-Ilan says, “It is not clear how exactly 
they (the seals) were made, but it seems that different seals were 


206See chap. 3 for a complete discussion of this issue 
207Schafer, Synopse, §566, Ms Oxford. 
28]bid. 
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engraved on the limbs of the praying mystic, and were an inseparable 
part of his methods for the attaining of the divine vision.” His 
discussion points both to Jewish precedents for the writing of letters 
or symbols on the body as a sign that the person was a slave of God, 
and to the same phenomenon in the magical literature.?!° 

While rabbinic literature offers precedents for seals on the body, 
the Greco-Egyptian and Gnostic ritual texts, as well as a text from the 
Cairo Geniza, may provide more direct parallels for the seals in the 
Hekhalot literature, both those one inscribes on the body and those 
one holds. The first example occurs in a Greco-Egyptian sex spell for 
‘a woman to love a man.!! The spell prescribes fashioning a model of 
a man and a woman and then writing names all over the limbs of the 
female model, including her genitals. The names, incomprehensible 
strings of letters, are of the same type as those from Ma‘aseh Merkabah 
that I quoted above. For example, the names on the head include the 
incomprehensible “words”: “ISEE IAO ITHI OUNE BRIDO 
LOTHION NEBOUTOSOUALETH.” This name includes the 
tetragrammaton, like the names on the limbs of the adept in the 
Hekhalot text.2!? The second example is from a Genizah recipe for a 
dream-revelation, which includes the phrase “who sits on the wheels 
of the Merkabah”?!>; it prescribes that the adept write the divine names 
on his left hand.?!* Despite these parallels, it is still not clear that 
“sealing” in the Hekhalot texts means an actual writing or engraving 
‘on the body, since unlike the passages from rabbinic literature that 
Bar-Ilan cites, they never explicitly say so.2!5 


29Meir Bar-Ilan, “Magical Seals on the Body among Jews in the First 
Centuries of the Era,” Tarbiz 57 (1984) 43 [Hebrew], my translation. 

2O[pid., 37-42, 44. 

21PGM 4. 296-466. 

2124s Bar-Ilan remarks, the phenomenon of names on the body also occurs 
in the Shitur Qomah texts (“Magical Seals,” 49). These texts give both the 
cosmic dimensions of each divine limb and its name. In the light of this love 
spell, it seems reasonable to suppose that the names were engraved on the 
divine limbs. A Coptic spell refers to “the seven holy vowels (7) which are 
tatooed on the chest of the father almighty, AEEIOUO” (ms Rylands 103, 
published in Meyer and Smith, Ancient Christian Magic, 231). This motif also 
occurs in another Coptic spell for a good singing voice (London Oriental 
Manuscript 6794, Ancient Christian Magic, 280). 

23435907 “a's by aorn (T.-S. K 1.28, fol. 1b/2-3). 

2\4T_-S. K 1.28, fol. la/15-1b/S (Schafer and Shaked, Magische Texte, 136). 

2SBar-llan refers to m. Mak. 3.6: spyp nam> 3mon. 
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“Sealing” could also mean attaching pieces of paper or other ma- 
terials to the body. Compare, for example, amulets bearing the en- 
graving “seal of God” (aopayic G€05) on one side, and the image of 
a horseman spearing a prostrate wor on the other. Other versions 
of this amulet substitute a variety of di’ and angelic names for the 
latter image.2!© The “sealing” may also mean chanting the phrases 
appropriate to each limb, a practice reminiscent of the prayer still in 
use today for protection before sleep: “In the name of the Lord, God 
of Israel, may Michael be at my right hand, and Gabriel at my left, 
before me Uriel, behind me Raphael, and above my head the Divine 
Presence."?!7 The Hekhalot adjurations occasionally refer to the use 
of amulets (mmop), clearly a physical object, but this term does not 
denote the seals.?!® 

The ascent texts also prescribe the use of seals. In Hekhalot Rabbati, 
the adept must show two seals at the entrance to each hekhal until he 
reaches the sixth, where he must show three seals, and then again two 
seals to pass into the last hekhal: 


R. Ishmael said, “When you come and stand at the entrance of 
the first hekhal, take two seals in your two hands (7"" *nw3), one 
of Tojrosiai YWY, and one of Sevarita Sar ha-Panim. Show that 
of Tofrosiai YWY to those who stand at the right, and show that 
of Severia to those who stand at the left. 7! 


The ascent account of Hekhalot Zutarti requires the adept to show to 
the guardian prince of each hekhal a “seal” (anv) or “ring” (nw30) on 
which a divine name is engraved.” In his discussion of these pas- 
sages, Bar-Ilan implies that these seals, too, must be written on the 
body,??! but the wording of the texts suggests that one holds the 
objects, a seal for each hand (in Hekhalot Rabbati) or a ring with 
something engraved on it (in Hekhalot Zutarti).??? 


216For example, Jaw ZaBaw Mrzand PaBpind Ovpind Xepovfiv Zepam 
(Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 3. figs. 1046, 1047, and 1050). 

2\7Philip Birnbaum, Daily Prayer Book, 784. 

218See Schafer, Synopse, §§571-78 

21tbid., §219, 

20]bid., §415. 

221Meir Bar-Ilan, “Magical Seals.” 47 

222For a discussion of what these rings might have looked like, see Bonner, 
Studies in Magical Amulets, 8-13 
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The aforementioned amulets engraved with “seal of God” on one 
side and angel names on the other offer one possibility of what the 
authors of Hekhalot Rabbati may have had in mind. A Coptic adju- 
ration for help from angels is also suggestive. In this text, the adjurer 
refers to the “seal” and the fourteen “amulets” that he holds in his 
right hand. He says, 


Listen to me! Come to me, good Gabriel, so that you may listen 
to me today, on account of the seal of Adonai, the father, and 
the fourteen amulets that are in my right hand, that you may 
come to me at this place and become for me a patron, minister, 
and help all the days of my life? 


The incantation continues, “I glorify you, presence of Adonai Eloei 
almighty, so that you may listen to me this day and send me Gabriel, 
the angel of righteousness, that he may come to me on account of this 
seal of the father almighty that is in my right hand, that you may 
stand at my right and help me.”2% This text refers to “fourteen 
firmaments,” and it seems reasonable to suppose that the fourteen 
amulets correspond to the fourteen firmaments.”*5 Similarly, the as- 
cent text of Hekhalot Rabbati requires the adept to show two seals to 
the angels in the first five Hekhalot, three to those in the sixth hekhal, 
and two to those in the seventh, a total of fifteen different seals. The 
seals in this case probably are physical objects (metal plates, gems set 
in rings, or pieces of paper) bearing names of God and the Sar ha- 
Panim, rather than being names written on the hands of the adept who 
would ascend to the merkabah. 

Philip Alexander argues that the practice of showing seals to the 
angels comes from Roman imperial court protocol, in which those 


23Meyer and Smith, Ancient Christian Magic, 136-37. This adjuration has 
a remarkable number of parallels to the Hekhalot texts and deserves a separate 
discussion. Daniel Sperber explored its relationship to rabbinic literature in 
“Some Rabbinic Themes in Magical Papyri,” in idem, Magic and Folklore 
107-10. Cf. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 2. 174-88. This adjuration also 
gives additional evidence for the belief that names were written on the body 
of the deity: “I invoke you, Gabriel, by the right hand of the father, and the 
seal that is in the bosom of the father, and these amulets that are written on 
the bosom of the father” (Ancient Christian Magic, 141). 

224Meyer and Smith, Ancient Christian Magic, 136-37. 

2S1bid., 136. 
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who wished to enter for an audience with the emperor had to show 
rings. He cites Pliny to the effect that the Emperor Claudius gave 


special gold rings engraved with his likeness to those whom he 
wished to have free access to his presence. . . Pliny states that 
Vespasian abolished the practice, but it is surely plausible to 
suppose that passes of various kinds, allowing entry to the pal- 
ace, must have been reintroduced in the later empire as security 
around the emperor tightened and as access to him was increas- 
ingly restricted. 226 


Scholem noted other parallels to the showing of seals to the angelic 
guardians of the Hekhalot in the Gnostic ascent literature, particularly 
the Coptic Gnostic works Pistis Sophia and the Books of Jeu.22” The 
use of the term in the Second Book of Jeu seems to reflect both the 
names with which the adept must seal himself and an inscribed seal 
or amulet that he must hold. After death, the souls must travel through 
twelve aeons on their journey to the treasury of the light. The arrival 
at the first aeon happens this way: 


When you come out of the body and you reach the first of the 
aeons, and the archons of the aeons arrive before you, seal your- 
selves with this seal (there is a diagram on the page which shows 
the seal].22* This is its name: Zozeze. Say it one time only. 
Grasp this pebble with both your hands: 1119, eleven hundred 
nineteen. When you have finished sealing yourselves with this 
seal and you recite its name one time only, say these protective 
spells also: “Retreat Prote(th), Persomphon, Chous, archons of 
the first aeon, for I invoke Eaza Zeozaz Zozeoz.” Whenever the 
archons of the first acon hear these names, they will be very 
afraid, withdraw to themselves, and flee leftward to the west, 
while you journey on up. 


226A lexander, “The Family of Caesar and the Family of God: The Image of 
the Emperor in the Heikhalot Literature.” in Loveday Alexander, ed., Images 
of Empire (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1991) 289-90. 

2Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 32-33; and idem, “Uber eine Formel in 
den koptisch-gnostischen Schriften und ihren judischen Ursprung,” ZNW 30 
(1931) 170-76. 

228The seals that are depicted are much like the charakteres (“enigmatic 
characters”) found in the magical papyri 

2°Meyer and Smith, Ancient Christian Magic. 67 
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The adept must seal himself with the seal that the text describes. As 
in the Hekhalot texts, the meaning of all this is ambiguous, and it is 
difficult to know whether the adept must write the figure on himself 
or not. As in the Hekhalot text, the adept should hold the inscribed 
pebble in both hands. The use of the seal and the pebble, and the 
recitation of the names of the archons empowers the adept, much as 
showing the seals to the angels of the different Hekhalot causes them 
to follow the will of the merkabah mystic. 

In addition to the seals, two Hekhalot revelatory rituals explicitly 
mention the use of material objects. The purpose of both of these 
rituals is to gain wisdom. One of these rituals, part of the Sar ha- 
Torah/angel of the countenance section of Ma‘aseh Merkabah, tells 
the student to pronounce three names, three letters, and three signs at 
the time of his prayers. In this way he will acquire wisdom. The text 
continues: “Can a man do this? Moses wrote three letters for Joshua 
on a cup and he drank. If you cannot do this [the entire praxis], 
engrave them as a mark and do not suffer from the words of the 
mighty."?3! The second example calls for a more extensive use of 
material objects: a fig leaf, olive leaves, a silver cup, wine, and an 
egg. Along with the usual ascetic practices, it instructs the adept to 
immerse in water and bake his own bread,” and then tells him what 
to do with each object. Each section begins with a separate heading 
(e.g., “fig leaf") and then beseeches the angels for wisdom. The text 
then instructs the practitioner to write on the object and eat it. (In the 
case of the egg, for example, the wisdom seeker must roast the egg, 
peel it, write the adjuration on it, eat it, and then drink nothing after- 
wards, but fast for a day.) 

The Greco-Egyptian rituals include similar spells for memory. One 
spell enjoins writing names on papyrus, washing them off with spring 
water from seven springs, and then drinking the water on an empty 
stomach for seven days.? Another memory spell involves eating 
shaped rolls and pronouncing a formula three times.?34 The idea of 
improving memory by “eating one’s words” is widespread in the Greek 
papyri, and the same idea is operative in some Hekhalot Sar ha-Torah 


20See Schafer, Synopse, §§564 and 571-78. 
2DIDid., §564. 

22bid., §572. 

23PGM 1. 232-47. 

24Ipid., 3. 410-23; cf. also ibid., 3. 427-66. 
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texts. They both seem to operate according to the idea that one can 
incorporate wisdom in the mind or heart by eating symbols of heav- 
enly wisdom, the names of God or the angels.235 

In contrast to the paucity of examples in the Hekhalot texts, Sefer 
ha-Razim and “Harba de-Moshe"?* frequently call for the use of 
objects such as plants, oil, incense, copper and silver lamellae, and 
many other things. “Harba de-Moshe” prescribes, among other things, 
oil, pepper, donkey meat, and sand.” Sefer ha-Razim envisions the 
use of incense, a newly killed lion cub (subsequently used in several 
rituals to gain another's favor), a dead cock (whose blood one mixes 
with flour to make cakes).* Both texts are Jewish versions of the 
ritual handbooks that occur in the Greco-Egyptian papyri—handbooks 
in Aramaic or Hebrew (although using many Greek words and draw- 
ing on the Greek ritual tradition), using material praxis and verbal 
invocations. They share much more in this respect with the Greek 
magical papryi than with the Hekhalot literature. 


Conclusions 


To summarize, the rituals in the Hekhalot literature, the Greco- 
Egyptian ritual texts, and Sefer ha-Razim have a distinct performative 
character, in which the words and actions together bring heavenly 


25For further discussion of the connection between the Jewish and Greek 
spells, see Michael Swartz, Scholastic Magic: Ritual and Revelation in Early 
Jewish Mysticism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996) 43-47. 

236"Harba de-Moshe” is an Aramaic handbook of spells for many purposes. 
Moses Gaster published the text in “The Sword of Moses. An ancient book of 
magic published for the first time from a unique manuscript (Cod. Heb. Gaster 
178), with introduction and translation,” JRAS (1896) 149-98, I-XXXV, re- 
printed in Gaster, Studies and Texts in Folklore, Magic, Mediaeval Romance, 
Hebrew Apocrypha and Samaritan Archaeology (3 vols.; 1928; reprinted New 
York: Ktav, 1971) 1. 288-337; 3. 69-103. The text is also present in ms 
Sassoon 290; Yuval Harari of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem transcribed 
and commented on the Sassoon text for his MA thesis. Other versions of the 
text have been published in Schafer, Synopse, §§598-622 (mss New York and 
Oxford) and 640-50 (ms New York) 

237Schafer. Synopse, §§609, 614-16. 

28Sefer ha-Razim 1. 30, 1. 119-20, 1. 161-62. 

29There are also Coptic handbooks of ritual texts: see part 3 of Meyer and 
Smith's Ancient Christian Magic, 259-341 
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revelation to the human adjurer. They use the same basic structure 
and formulas, calling on the divine figure by means of powerful names. 
They request a verbal or visual revelation of the divine figure, de- 
scribe what will occur, and include formulas for dismissing the divine 
figure. All three types of adjurations use verbs such as “to call” and 
“to adjure” (EmikaAodpat, dpKilw, wp, 20). Descriptions of the 
encounter between the divine and the human are similar in their focus 
on conversation (especially on answering the human's questions and 
revealing his fate), although differences are do exist, particularly in 
the emphasis of the Greco-Egyptian adjurations on seeing the revela- 
tory deity. I attribute these similarities to the common milieu of re- 
velatory adjuration in late antiquity, in which all three types of 
adjuration participate, rather than as originating in the particular Greek, 
Egyptian, or Jewish cultural frameworks. 

All three bodies of literature portray the heavenly world as a pleroma 
of divine forces. Sefer ha-Razim does not shy away from calling on 
Greek deities, as the invocation of Helios and other prayers and ad- 
jurations addressing the moon and sun make clear, while the Hekhalot 
adjurations address angels who at times bear the name and titles of 
the God of Israel. All three corpora share in the “polytheistic vision,” 
but also focus on particular important divine figures for adjuration. 

The key source of power on which humans can draw to enforce 
their will on the divine figure are the names employed in adjuration, 
which come from several traditions. Broad similarities in the types of 
names that the different types of adjurations use exist, but specific 
differences also occur. The Hekhalot and Greco-Egyptian adjurations 
use strings of letters or permutations of the divine name, while Sefer 
ha-Razim does not. The Greco-Egyptian adjurational tradition seems 
to have arisen, in part, among Greek-speaking Jews who contributed 
Hebrew names of God and the angels.“ In many cases the Greco- 
Egyptian texts borrow divine or angelic names from the Jewish tra- 
dition, and in at least one case from Hekhalot circles.%! Some names 
originated in a Jewish setting, and then appeared in their hellenized 
form in a Sar ha-Torah adjuration for wisdom and knowledge. The 
use of the name "®oMo10 in an adjuration for ascent to the merkabah, 


40See discussion in Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets, 26-32. See also 
Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 2. 289-95; and John Gager, Moses in Greco- 
Roman Paganism (Nashville/New York: Abingdon, 1972) 135-36, 160-61. 
41 PGM 35. 
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the reference to the Greek interpretation of the divine name, and the 
presence of other Greek words in the ascent accounts of Hekhalot 
Rabbati™? indicate that the traditions of Greek-speaking Jews also 
contributed to the formation of the Hekhalot literature. 

The Greco-Egyptian adjurations and Sefer ha-Razim both make 
extensive use of ritual objects, while the Hekhalot texts for the most 
part do not. Even the two Hekhalot Sar ha-Torah rituals that use 
material praxis do not call for the slaughter of animals, in contrast to 
Sefer ha-Razim. The fact that the latter draws on the Greco-Egyptian 
tradition of object manipulation underscores the lack of such action in 
the Hekhalot texts, whose authors must have deliberately censored 
‘out such actions. Instead, in some cases they linked the adjurations to 
the Jewish liturgy. The Hekhalot tradents avoided the use of objects 
and depended almost entirely on the power of words; even when they 
required the use of objects, they inscribed the names of God and the 
angels on them. Perhaps this reveals the relative closeness to rabbinic 
tradition of the writers of the Hekhalot literature, in contrast to the 
authors of “Harba de-Moshe” and Sefer ha-Razim. They shied away 
from using objects and from the slaughter of animals. Another piece 
of evidence in favor of this hypothesis is the relative dependence of 
the Hekhalot adjurations on Jewish tra ns of ascetic practices, rather 
than on Greek or Egyptian equivalents in the magical papyri. 


SPELLS FOR DREAM DIVINATION FROM LATE 
ANTIQUITY 


Introduction 


The Greco-Egyptian ritual texts provide evidence for dream-revela- 
tion adjurations that sometimes resemble those in Jewish texts.” The 
Greco-Egyptian spells for dream-revelations incorporate many differ- 
ent ritual actions into the spells, often requiring preparing plants (e.g., 
laurel), making offerings to gods, fashioning statues of gods, writing 
spells on papyrus, speaking them to a lamp, purifying oneself from 
sexual intercourse, and lying down in prescribed ways before going to 
sleep. The Jewish spells, in contrast, generally simplify ritual actions 


242See the discussion below (pp. 326-29). 

%3For a discussion of dreams and visions in antiquity, see John S. Hanson, 
“Dreams and Visions in the Graeco-Roman World and Early Christianity,” ANRW 
2.23.2 (1980) 1395-1427; see also A. Leo Oppenheim, Interpretation of Dreams. 
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to fasting and the utterance of prayers and adjurations.“ There are, 
however, similarities between the Jewish and Greek texts. In both 
cases, the dreamer calls on a superhuman being to answer his or her 
question in the dream. The descriptions of the resultant encounter are 
very similar in both sets of adjurations, as the following discussion 
will show. 


Greco-Egyptian adjurations 


The most common type of dream-revelation ritual in the Greco- 
Egyptian texts are lamp-divinations, in which the dreamer speaks an 
incantation to a lamp before going to sleep at night. Various ritual 
actions, which vary from spell to spell, accompany the utterance of 
the incantation to the lamp.5 One spell, for example, calls on the 
dreamer to pick three reeds before sunrise and then utter a formula to 
the reeds. He or she must write powerful names on the reeds, and 
then make a tripod for the lamp from the reeds and from the fibers 
of a date palm. The dreamer should fill the lamp with olive oil, take 
a clean strip of cloth, and write down all the names. He or she should 
then speak the same names to the lamp seven times as it faces east. 
Next to it should be a censer with which the dreamer may offer lumps 
of frankincense. The spell that the dreamer writes and recites is: “I 
adjure you by the sleep-releaser, because I want you to enter into me 
and show me concerning the NN matter.”™46 

Many Demotic lamp-spells also seek to bring a god to the adjurer 
(“god's arrival” spells)*7 or to a pure youth who serves as a medium. 


244 number of Jewish formulas do, however, demand writing down the 
adjuration as well as speaking it. For example, a “dream question” among the 
Geniza fragments instructs the dreamer to write the spell on his left hand (ms 
Cambridge, T.-S. K 1.28, fol. 1a, lines 15-16, published in Schafer and Shaked, 
Magische Texte, 136). 

245These spells commonly specify that the lamp must not be red, because red 
is the color of Seth-Typhon, who slew Osiris (Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, 336). 

MSPGM 4. 3206-8: dpxitw ot, tov davagérny Sui ty Ge BEAW 
elonopevOrivat cic epe kal SeiGai por nepl to Seivoc mpdypatoc. A 
spell to Besas, originally a non-Egyptian deity of sleep and childbirth, who is 
identified with the “Headless God,” is also addressed to the lamp (PGM 7. 222— 
49). The spell asks the Headless God to “Rouse your nighttime form” (Eyeipdv 
ov tiv voKteptviiy Hopériv). Cf. also PGM 8. 64-110 and PGM 7. 222-49. 

This term describes spells in which a god appears in a vision, usually a 
dream. For discussion of the reading and meaning of this term, see Janet H. 
Johnson, “Louvre E3229: A Demotic Magical Text,” Enchoria 7 (1977) 90-91. 
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They invite the god to come directly to the adjurer in a dream or in 
a waking vision. In a text that calls for the god to appear in a dream, 
the adjurer must go into a dark, clean room facing south, and purify 
it with natron water.248 He should then bring in a lamp that is not red 
and put in it a clean wick, on which he has written figures. He should 
put a new brick in front of himself, and recite the spells to the lamp 
seven times. “If you put frankincense up in front of the lamp and you 
look at the lamp, you see the god near the lamp; you sleep on a reed 
mat without having spoken to anyone on earth, and he tells you the 
answer in a dream.” The spell asks the god to enter the lamp and 
answer the dreamer: 


Reveal yourself to me here today in the manner of the form of 
revealing yourself to Moses which you made upon the mountain, 
before which you had already created darkness and light. . . 25 
You should reveal yourself to me here tonight and speak with me 
and tell me (an) answer in truth, concerning the given matter about 
which I am asking you. . . without falsehood. . . come to me down 
into the midst of this flame which is here before you, O he of 
BYEL BYEL, and let me see the business about which I am pray- 
ing tonight, truly, without falsehood. Let [me] see it, let me] hear 
it. O great god. . . come in before me and tell me {an} answer to 
that about which I am asking, truly, without falsehood.25! 


The adjurer says the spell seven times and falls asleep without speak- 
ing further. The directions for the spell include making an ointment 
that he places on the eyes before reciting the incantation, after which 


You see a secret figure of a god standing outside the lamp, and he 
speaks with you concerning the question which you wish; or you 
should lie down and he comes to you. If he does not come to you, 
you should awaken and recite his summons. You lie down on [a 
mat of] green reeds only while you are pure from a woman, the 
back of your head being turned to the south, your face being tured 
to the north, and the face of the lamp being tumed to the north 
likewise 25? 


-8PDM 14. 117-49. 

Ibid. 

250John Gager (Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism, 145 n. 33) says that the 
“darkness and light’ is related to the brilliant light normally associated with 
theophanies.” 

251PDM 14. 117-49. 

bid. 
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While none of the Hekhalot dream-revelations employ a lamp, the 
praxis has made its way into other Jewish divination texts. An Ara- 
maic text, for example, instructs the dreamer to fast for a day, puri- 
fying himself from food, wine, impurity, and sexual intercourse. He 
then takes a new lamp, filling it with oil and a new wick, and lights 
it before the door. Facing the lamp, he speaks and adjures twenty-one 
times. He can say the powerful names either to have “a certain man” 
(j77 #723) come to him “face-to-face” and answer his question, or 
alternatively to bring the answer in a dream.?5? These instructions 
reflect a practice of lamp divination that one can do either awake or 
asleep, just like the lamp divination spells in Greek or the “god’s 
arrival” spells in the Demotic papyri. The process of purification here 
is the same as in the other texts, as well. Because of the lateness of 
the manuscript, it is difficult to say where the divination text origi- 
nated, or whether it drew directly on the Greco-Egyptian traditions of 
late antiquity. Regardless of the process of transmission, however, I 
would trace the practice itself back to Egyptian divination practice.254 

Dream tion was, of course, a common technique in the an- 
cient world, appearing prominently in ancient Sumerian, Babylonian, 
and Hittite religious practice. The earliest recorded instance is that of 
Eannatum, the Sumerian ruler of Lagash (c. 2450 BCE), who recounts 


253445 Sassoon 290, p. 122, section §255: "px 7m ROY DY MD rd pra. .n"D 
Aen yO) ANTM RI] IO AMY Tao ~w> MT [D1 COM MRO) 7 DRO JD JO 
ow r5ap> poem por R”> RII Sapo Om ANTN TOP pom AMIN TSN NO 
spor orn MDa w= = 7b “OR RIT TKD mM SHO PORD POR JT IID TD A” MDa 
0x3 NdO pus MMT Sy ° °OM “D7eO jo oO} *Or RTD KATO pom mwa * on 
"O W"RR "NORD “0 13 “Dream-question. Tested. There is none like it. Fast one 
day, cleanse yourself from food and wine and impurity and sexual intercourse. 
‘When you want to do it, take a new lamp and fill it with oil and a new wick 
and light it before the door, and say, facing the lamp, twenty-one times, and 
adjure facing it. If you want, a certain man will come to you, face to face. Ask 
him your question and he will say to you. And if you want a dream, say, ‘may 
he bring (the answer to) my question to me.’ And these are the names: MWR? 
ZMY MWS MPTN MPRKNY have mercy on me on ZBWT? because of the 
word in the cup BR MRY B’MTY Amen Amen Amen Selah.” Another dream- 
divination text incorporating the use of a lamp is found at ms Sassoon 290, p. 
153, §375: qnowo AIIM war HRD PP Pap NS PND TD bp M1 IMA a pow 
ome a*30m Jnop> (“Light the lamp of your house, and sit on the dust outside 
of your house, with your face towards the light of the lamp, and say your 
question and your request, and adjure them"). 

254Ryszard Ganszyniec, “Lychnomanteia,” PRE 13 (1926) 2115-19. 
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that the god Ningirsu “stood at his head” and informed him about a 
coming war. The phrase “to stand at the head” frequently occurs in 
revelations of this type and “suggests that the apparition was thought 
to enter through the sleeper’s head.”255 (A similar phrase occurs in a 
Greco-Egyptian spell for necromancy to summon a dead person at 
night, which says that, “he will actually stand beside you through the 
night in dreams."255) Dream-revelations also came to Asshurbanipal 
of Assyria (668-627 BCE) and the last king of Babylonia, Nabonidus 
(555-539 BCE), among others.75” Another Babylonian divination tech- 
nique uses a bowl or dish, into which one pours and then looks 
for figures who answer one’s questions. Similarly, bowl- 
the Greco-Egyptian adjurations imagines that the adjurer will see a 
deity in the water and hear a response from him or her. One text 
promises: 


You will observe through bowl-divination on whatever day or 
night you want, in whatever place you want, beholding the god 
in the water and hearing a voice from the god which speaks in 
verses in answer to whatever you want.?5 


This technique was also popular among Jews, as both references in 
the Talmud and later Jewish texts evidence. This method, however, 
does not occur in the Hekhalot texts. 


Comparison of Jewish and Greco-Egyptian dream-revelation 
adjurations 


Purification requirements: The Greco-Egyptian dream-revelation 
texts generally demand purification, sometimes for several days pre- 
ceding the ritual. The adjurer usually must lie on a bed on the ground 


255Oliver Robert Gurney, “The Babylonians and Hittites,” in Michael Loewe 
and Carmen Blacker, eds., Oracles and Divination (Boulder, CO: Shambhala, 
1981) 143. 

256PGM 4. 2053. 

257Gurney, “The Babylonians and Hittites,” 143. 

258PGM 4. 164-66. The instructions for the bowl divination read: “And 
address whatever god you want and ask about whatever you wish, and he will 
reply to you and tell you about anything. And if he has spoken dismiss him 
with the spell of dismissal” (ibid., 4. 232-34): cf. also ibid.. 5. 3209-54. 

259Samuel Daiches, Babylonian Oil Magic in the Talmud and in the Later 
Jewish literature (London: Jews’ College. 1913) 
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outside his house and remain silent before going to sleep. A spell to 
Apollo thus requires that the dreamer purify his bed with ass’s milk. 
It should be in the open air, either upon clean rushes or upon a rush 
mat. While performing the adjuration, the dreamer speaks to no one.2 
Another spell requires the adjurer to be “pure in every respect.”26! 
Still another, addressed to the angel Zizaubio, requires the dreamer to 
g0 to sleep pure, and to perform the rite in an absolutely pure place.?6 
If other Greco-Egyptian adjurations are any indication, the critical act 
of “purity” is the avoidance of sexual intercourse. The requirement to 
“give answer to no one” arises from the necessity to avoid distraction, 
so that the dreamer’s attention focuses wholly on the operation of the 
adjuration and on the question that he is asking. 

The dream-revelation texts of the Hekhalot literature, meanwhile, 
require similar preparations. One passage requires the adjurer to “fast 
three days and three nights.” Another forbids the dreamer to speak 
with a woman,” mimicking the stricture in the Greco-Egyptian texts 
not to speak to anyone before going to sleep, for fear of distraction. 
Still another text requires the dreamer to fast and immerse himself in 
living water for three days,” and two dream-questions from the Cairo 
Geniza make similar purity requirements.” One text has the adjurer 
write on his left hand, “YY God YY God, who sits on the wheels of 
the merkabah. I call to you, Michael the great Prince, that you come 
to me and show me truthfully all that I ask from you this night.”267 
It then requires the dreamer to purify himself for three days, fasting 
on each, and to wear pure garments. Other Jewish texts without ex- 
plicit Hekhalot references enjoin similar fasting and purification re- 
quirements.” In addition to the Greco-Egyptian texts’ concern with 


2@PGM 1. 1-64; cf. ibid., 7. 703-26, 747-49, and PDM 14. 117-49. 

261 PGM 7. 359-69. 

221id., 7. 795-845. 

23Schafer, Synopse, $501. Another text also requires the dreamer to fast 
for three days (§502). 

241bid., §507. A parallel to this text, however, specifies that the dreamer 
should “not have much conversation with a<man>” (ms Oxford 1531 [Michael 
9), fol. 152a, 1. 17.) The word “man” (ox) is a gloss in the margin. 

2654s Sassoon 290, p. 231. 

2664s Cambridge, T.-S. K 1.28, fols. 1a/11-1b/16 (Schafer and Shaked, 
Magische Texte, 136). 

271bid. 

2684s Sassoon 290. See Chapter 2 for a description of this manuscript. 
Although this is a sixteenth-century manuscript, it includes copies of texts 
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purification in the general sense, the Jewish texts add specific instruc- 
tions on fasting, immersion, purity of garments, and avoidance of 
sexual intercourse. These practices obtain, of course, in both other 
Hekhalot and Greco-Egyptian revelation adjurations. They seem to 
reflect commonplace requirements of late antiquity. 

Description of the encounter: All these texts describe the ap- 
pearance of the god or angel in the dream in similar ways, referring 
to a “form” (wopor}, 7x) or “image” (mor) that appears to the 
dreamer. The dream-questions in Hai Gaon's responsum refer to 
“forms” (71¥) of a young or an old man that appear to the dreamer,”6? 
while the incantation of Boel in Sefer ha-Razim refers to the “image 
of a man” (@'® mo) that appears in a pillar of smoke and fire.?”° A 
dream-question in the Hekhalot literature refers to the “image” (mo7) 
of a man who will appear to the dreamer “and speak to you every- 
thing that you ask him, from a great matter to a small matter. 
poetic adjuration of Hermes asks him to appear to the dreamer: “Hither, 
O blessed one, O mighty son of Memory, who brings full mental 
powers, in your own form (o% 1opot}) both graciously appear and 
yusly render the task for me, a pious man, and render your form 
us to me, NN."7? A spell adjures by Isis and Osiris and asks 
“to show me one of your forms (SeiEat poi tiva poporiv cov), and 


that are clearly much earlier (e.g., “Harba de-Moshe”). One lamp-divination 
text requires the dreamer to fast for one day, and cleanse himself from food 
and wine and impurity and sexual intercourse (ms Sassoon 290, p. 122, §255) 
[for this text, see footnote 253]. Another text requires him or her to have a 
clean bed and to wear a clean shirt and clean pants (ms Sassoon 290, p. 184, 
§425. This adjuration reads in part: “In the name of El Shaddai, who sits on 
the cherubim, and in the name of the one who created you, heaven, and earth, 
and all the powers of heaven”). A dream-divination text that claims to origi- 
nate from R. Ishmael, R. Aqiba and other tannaitic authorities requires the 
dreamer to purify himself for three days (ms Sassoon 290, p. 233, §528). 
Another dream-revelation text that uses various names found in the Hekhalot 
literature instructs the dreamer to fast, immerse himself, clean his garments 
and sheets, and eat only bread, water and honey (ms Sassoon 290, p. 293, 
§681). 

26°O1zar ha-Geonim, vol. 4: Masekhet Hagigah, 17; see the discussion of 
this passage in Chapter 4. 

20Sefer ha-Razim |. 231-32. 

7 Schafer, Synopse, §502 

22PGM 5. 410-21; cf. ibid., 7. 240-49 and PDM 14. 117-49. 
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reveal (xptjHattaov) concerning the things I want.”2”3 Jewish, Greek, 
and Egyptian texts all assume that the deity or angel appears in vari- 
ous forms to an individual dreamer, and in fact in different forms to 
different persons. The Jewish texts’ anthropomorphic angel may or 
may not find a parallel in Greco-Egyptian incantations. 

Jewish and Greco-Egyptian dream-question texts normally describe 
the encounter with this figure as a process in which the dreamer 
formulates a question and the god or angel answers it. Both groups of 
texts are very concerned that the answer be complete and unambigu- 
ous. While the Greco-Egyptian texts worry about whether the deity 
will speak truthfully, the Jewish adjurations are concerned as well 
that the angel appear peacefully. For example, a spell addressing Apollo 
asks that he come to the dreamer “with truthful oracles.”24 A “god's 
spell invites the deity to offer a truthful answer to the dreamer: 
“You should reveal yourself to me here tonight and speak with me 
and tell me [an] answer in truth.”275 A Hekhalot adjuration, addressed 
to Ragshiel, the prince of dream, asks: 


that you come to me this night, in equanimity, in good, and not 
in anger, and speak to me, and give me a sign or a miracle or 
a verse which will be in my hands, and make known to me a 
certain matter, and everything which will be about it, and will be 
about it in the future, whether for good or for something else. 
Do not hesitate to come now.?76 


Both the Jewish and the Greco-Egyptian texts thus reckon with the 
notorious indeterminacy of dreams and attempt to render them clear 
and truthful. 

Some of these texts seek signs in the dream that will point to the 
answer, rather than a direct communication with the deity or the angel. 


2°PGM 12. 144-52; cf. PDM 61. 63-78. Preisendanz dates this papyrus to 
the late third century ce (Preisendanz, vol. 2, 189). The Demotic text was 
published in Harold avis Bell, Arthur Darby Nock, and Herbert Thompson, 
eds., Magical Texts from a Bilingual Papyrus in the British Museum (London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1933). 

24PGM 2. 1-64; cf. ibid., 7. 240-49; 7. 704-14; and 5. 410-21. 

275PDM 14. 117-49. 

276Schafer, Synopse, §505; cf. ibid., §504 and ms Oxford 1531 (Michael 9), 
fol. 152b, lines 9-11 (this text reveals a concern with understanding the dream 
when it comes: “make known to me a dream that I will understand, a dream 
whose interpretation I will know when I rise from my sleep”). 
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For example, two lamp spells provide signs illuminating the answer 
to one’s request in the dream.?”’ The first one says, “Reveal to me 
concerning the NN matter. If yes, show me a plant and water, but if 
no, fire and iron.”?78 The Jewish texts typically request the angel to 
give the dreamer a “sign or a miracle or a verse,”2”? but several also 
ask for visible signs in the dream. One text signals a positive answer 
with a vision of “goodly trees and joyous dances,” and a negative 
answer by the reverse.”8° Another, addressing Michael, asks that if 
the answer is good, he show “open books and gardens and delicacies, 
and if for evil, show me graves and bones.”28! The symbolism varies 
from text to text, but all share the idea that distinct dream images 
the answer to the adept’s question. This way of answering 
inquiries probably relates to the tradition of dream interpretation and 
may reflect coherent systems of interpretation.?®? 

Greco-Egyptian dream-questions addressing angels: While most 
of the dream-revelation adjurations in Greek or Demotic call upon 
various Greek or Egyptian deities (e.g., Hermes, Apollo, and Besas, 
the “Headless God"), some of them address angels, and in this respect 
closely parallel the Jewish “dream-questions” in the Hekhalot litera- 
ture and elsewhere. One of these texts, referred to as a Overpartntov 
or Oveipspavtic (“dream oracle” and “dream divination”) calls upon 
Zizaubio.*® He is “subordinate to the sun,” and “enters in the form 
of your friend whom you recognize, with a shining star on his head, 
and sometimes he enters having a fiery star.""** The idea that he 
comes in like a friend gives this spell a curious similarity to the 


2" PGM 7. 250-54, 255-59. 

27*The second spell also mentions the archangel Michael (ibid., 7. 255~ 
59). Two other dream-oracles in PGM 22b provide signs by which one can 
know the answer to one’s request. PGM 22b: 27-31 mentions the names 
Harsentephtha and Harsentechtha, and Osiris-Michael: “If the petition I have 
made is appropriate, [show] me water [and] a grove. If otherwise, show me 
water and a stone.” The second one (ibid., 22b, 32-35) says: “if this matter has 
been granted to me, show a courtesan; otherwise, a soldier. 

29S chafer, Synopse, §505. 

28s Oxford 1531 (Michael 9), fol. 152b, line 13 

281s Oxford 1531 (Michael 9), fol. 153a, lines 4-5 

282See Oppenheim, Interpretation of Dreams. 

203PGM 7. 795-845; cf. ibid., 7. 1009-16. 

284Ipid., 7. 795-800. A related name, Zizabou. occurs in the Testament of 
Solomon as a name that should be whispered into the ear of an epilectic (7. 
Sol. 18.21; Dennis C. Duling, OTP 1. 979; and Charles C. McCown, The 
Testament of Solomon |Leiprig: Hinrichs, 1922} 55*) 
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adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, which portrays the adjurer speaking 
with the angel “as a man speaks with his friend.”285 The same phrase 
appears in one of the Hekhalot dream-revelation adjurations.”8° The 
reference to the angel entering with a fiery star is also reminiscent of 
a scene in Joseph and Aseneth, where a fiery man descends as the 
morning star appears in the east following Aseneth’s prayer.87 This 
text testifies to the fiery nature of angels (in this case related to his 
solar overlord), another theme also common to the Hekhalot texts.# 

The praxis, like other Greco-Egyptian spells, calls for writing eso- 
teric names, the signs of the Zodiac, and the “name of the living god” 
on laurel leaves. The dreamer must wrap the leaves in a new hand- 
kerchief and put it under his head. In the evening, he pronounces the 
magical formula while burning frankincense. After that he returns 
home, places incense on the laurel branch, and puts it on his head. He 
sleeps in a pure state and later performs the rite in a pure place. The 
incantation reads: 


I call upon you, holy angel Zizaubio (EmxoAodpat lole, cyte 
GyyeAe ZiCavBiw), from the company of the Pleiades, to whom 
you are subordinate and serve [for] all things, for whatever she 
might command you, you great, indestructible, fire-breathing one, 
who cast the rope of heaven, through which rope all things turn 
upon earth. 

Also, you (do I call upon), as many of you angels who are 
placed under his (Zizaubio's) power (bnd tiv Suvapiv avdtod 
tetaypévor). Hence I call upon (51d napaKxaAd) (you) that you 
may come quickly in this night and reveal to me clearly and 
firmly, concerning those matters I desire (iva téxer EAONtE Ev 
tH voxti tavm Kal SndAdonte pot, nepi dv GAw, caddc 
Kal BeBatwc). 

I adjure you, O lord, who rise above the earth of the whole 
cosmic region, by the one ruling the whole inhabited world and 
the benefactor of all. Hence, I call upon you this night, and may 
you reveal all things to me through dreams with accuracy (Kal 
nadvta pot SnAdone Kata tode tnvouc én’ axpipeiac), O 
angel Zizaubio."2 


28SSchafer, Synopse, §634. 

2864s Sassoon 290, p. 231. 

287 Joseph and Aseneth 14. 1-10 (trans. Christoph Burchard, OTP 2). 

288See, for example, Schafer, Synopse, §313, which pictures the Sar ha- 
Torah descending in flame. 

289PGM 7. 829-41. 
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This incantation invokes Zizaubio, a member of the company of 
the Pleiades. This angel casts a rope from heaven to earth. In the 
introduction to the spell, he also assumes a subordinate position to 
the sun, bearing a fiery star on his head. This angel is thus a star, 
perhaps one of the Pleiades. This description might also allow the 
dreamer to identify the angel when he appears in dreams. Zizaubio is 
also the “lord who rise[s] above the earth of the whole cosmic re- 
gion,”?% who must reveal “all things” to the dreamer “with accu- 
racy.” The text calls upon the angels under Zizaubio's power to visit 
the dreamer “this night” and reveal to him “concerning those matters 
I desire.”?9! 

This spell has several other affinities to the Jewish dream-revela- 
tion texts: it addresses several angels (Zizaubio and his retinue); it 
asks for them to come “this night” to reveal “clearly and firmly” and 
“with accuracy”; it asks about “those matters I desire” and “all things.” 
Differences include specific mythological references (to the Pleiades) 
and, of course, the ritual action surrounding the adjuration. 


Conclusions 


The analysis of all these texts shows that, as with other genres of 
revelatory adjurations, the similarities among various collections lie 
in the purity regulations to which the adept must adhere in order to 
perform the adjuration correctly, in the description of the encounter 
between the god or angel and the human dreamer, and the concern for 
the clarity of the message that the heavenly being transmits. Like 
other revelatory adjurations, the Jewish texts usually differ from their 
Greco-Egyptian counterparts in their relative lack of ritual action. 
They achieve their effect verbally, through adjuration and the use of 
divine names, rather than through a chain of ritual actions that affect 
the mind and senses of the dreamer. 

Examination of the dream-questions in the Hekhalot collection, in 
the Cairo Geniza texts, and examples from MS Sassoon 290, reveals 
a continuum of rituals, ranging from those that betray no influence of 
the ritual practices of the Greco-Egyptian texts to those that incorpo- 
rate their techniques almost verbatim (e.g., the Aramaic lamp divina- 
tion text of MS Sassoon 290). The adjuration of Zizaubio, meanwhile, 
shows a Jewish-Greek stage of transmission, one retaining the ritual 


21bid., 836 
*lIbid., 840. 836. 
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actions but addressing the adjuration to an angel rather than to one of 
the Greek or Egyptian gods. One can, therefore, place it midway 
between the purely Greek or Egyptian texts and the Jewish dream- 
questions. Such a text could have come from someone like the au- 
thors of the adjurations of Sefer ha-Razim, using the specific techniques 
of the Greco-Egyptian adjurations but referring to angels, rather than 
gods. This text may show us how such adjurations began to be “natu- 
ralized” into a Jewish setting rather than a Greek or Egyptian one. 


THE “MITHRAS LITURGY” AND ASCENT ACCOUNTS 
IN HEKHALOT RABBATI AND HEKHALOT ZUTARTI 


The Version of Hekhalot Rabbati 


Following Gershom Scholem, Morton Smith points to a striking 
resemblance between the ascent and revelation ritual of the “Mithras 
Liturgy”?? and the ascent accounts of Hekhalot Rabbati.?? The former 
provides instructions for ascension and revelation in which the adept 
first rises to midair and sees the visible gods (probably the planets), 
rises up to the sun, enters the world of the gods, sees Helios and 
companion deities, and finally Mithras.? Hekhalot Rabbati instructs 
the one who wants to “descend to the merkabah” (the paradoxical 
expression used in many Hekhalot passages for ascent to the divine 
realm) on how to travel through the heavenly palaces to the divine 
throne room. In both texts, the adept must pass fearsome superhuman 
guardians on his way to his heavenly goal. The instructions in Hekhalot 
Rabbati, therefore, mandate the showing of seals consisting of names 
of God and the Sar ha-Panim to the angelic sentries of each hekhal, 
in order to get past them. Smith maintains that, 


It is impossible to deny the relationship of this material [the 
“Mithras Liturgy”] to the Hekhalot tradition. The contrast be- 
tween mortal and immortal beings, the ascent from the realm of 
mortality to that of the immortals, the jealous guards to be 
mastered by the use of magic names, the entrance of the heav- 
enly realm, when the hostile gods all stare at the intruder, the 
thunder from the heaven above these inferior deities and the 


22PGM 4. 475-829. 
2%3Scholem, Major Trends, 53. 
24PGM 4. 542-699. 
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opening of the fiery doors and the vision of the world of the 
gods within and finally, the fiery god from whose body the stars 
stream forth—all these characteristics are common to the Jewish 
and to the magical material. 


With these remarks in mind, I shall review the evidence for Greek 
words and phrases in Hekhalot Rabbati, and then draw connections to 
the “Mithras Liturgy."2% 

Hans Lewy, remarking on possible Greek phrases in the Hekhalot 
texts, points to several places in Hekhalot Rabbati where otherwise 
incomprehensible divine names are actually transcriptions of Greek 
phrases.29” He singles out the part of Hekhalot Rabbati dealing with 
what happens at the entrance of the sixth palace, where the adept 
experiences additional tests. A question as to the name of one of the 
angelic guardians there asks: “Is Dumiel his name? Is he not called 
crrryae?"2%8 Lewy thinks that this second, seemingly incompre- 
hensible name is a compound of four Greek words: drip yi bSp 
tp (air, earth, water, fire). Scholem interprets this name to mean 
that he was originally the lord of the four elements.* A bat gol 
(“voice from heaven” or “echo”) then reveals an interpretation of 
Dumiel’s name: God calls him Dumiel (“God is silent”) because he 
silences those whom God commands to be silent. The bat gol also 
says @o"N5) ADO owo,?! which Hans Levy takes to be several 
Greek words. He reads it as: 8ed¢ obpavdv. . . mp. . . yiic, “God 
of heaven, fire, earth.”39? 

In a continuation of the ascent report, Dumiel seats himself on a 
bench of pin>.2 The word pim> seems to come from the Greek 


2°5Smith, “Observations on Hekhalot Rabati,” 159. 

26See also Martha Himmelfarb’s discussion of the parallels to the Hekhalot 
ascent texts in Gnostic literature and the magical papyri (“Heavenly Ascent,” 
82-86). 

2°7Gershom Scholem summarizes his findings in Major Trends, 53. 

28Schafer, Synopse, §230, ms Oxford 

299Lewy, “Remainders of Greek Phrases.” 261 

3S cholem, Major Trends, 362 

301 According to ms New York. See, however, the reading in Schafer, Synopse, 
§230. Lewy reads the text: 02 “NB ty }o73) OrwD. sts Oxford reads: nyz0731 wo 
om) “D6. 

30Lewy, “Remainders of Greek Phrases,” 262 

3 Schafer, Synopse, §233. 
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At@ikoc (“of stone”).2% In this paragraph are other nonce words that 
Lewy has interpreted as Greek (following MS Oxford): NTR) ]ROOTK 
mw OxY 7px: TwWooNw. He transcribes this as: dpiotnv tpépa, 
apiotny evxriv (or tHxNV), fivov onpEiov, elprivn (“extraordi- 
nary day, the best prayer/luck, show the seal, peace”). Lewy under- 
stands this to be a conversation between the mystic and the angel, 
which the uncomprehending Hebrew-speaking scribe garbled into a 
name of God. Dumiel on his stone bench says “extraordinary day” to 
the mystic, who replies, “the best prayer (or luck).” Then Dumiel 
says, “Show the token,” and when he has seen the token, he signals 
his approval with “peace.” According to Lewy, this interpretation gains 
confirmation from the following Hebrew text, wherein Dumiel greets 
the mystic “with a pleasant countenance.”25 

Lewy also discovers Greek in the words of the “great seal” and the 
“awesome crown” that the adept must show at the seventh palace 
before gaining access to the throne of God.2% ms Oxford reads: 07" 
Sew coe mT woDDVI WI 2 word. Lewy transcribes the first part of 
the name as Oed¢ ovpavdc yi 6 Seondtn>, so that the whole line 
means: “God of heaven (and) earth, the master, YHWH God of Is- 
rael."3°7 Morton Smith has a slightly different understanding of the 
text: “Chaos, Urano(s), Ges, and Despotes” [that is, “chaos, heaven, 
earth, and Lord”}.%°® These Greek titles thus apply to the God of 
Israel, whose name graces the seal that allows the adept to enter the 
seventh palace. 

In addition to Smith's general parallels and Lewy’s linguistic evi- 
dence, there are further similarities between these two texts. These 
center around the figure of Dumiel, the angelic guardian of the sixth 
hekhal, who assists the adept on his journey to God. He possesses 
some of the names and qualities of Helios, the guardian figure of 
Silence, and the Egyptian deity Harpokrates. The first two figure in 
the “Mithras Liturgy,” the latter in the Greco-Egyptian adjurations. 
The “Mithras Liturgy” begins with an invocation that mentions the 
four elements: spirit or wind (nvedpa), fire (Op), water (USwp), and 
earth (ovaia yewSnc). The initiate refers to the 


3Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 166 n. 58. 
2SLewy, “Remainders of Greek Phrases,” 260-61. 

s6Schafer, Synopse, §236. 

307Lewy, “Remainders of Greek Phrases,” 262-63. 
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First origin of my origin. . . first beginning of my beginning. . . 
spirit of spirit, the first of the spirit in me. . . fire given by god to 
my mixture of the mixtures in me, the first of the fire in me . . . 
water of water, the first of the water in me. . . earthy material, the 
first of the earthy material in me. . . my complete body, I NN 
whose mother is NN. . . now give me over to immortal birth, so 
that, . . I may gaze upon the immortal beginning with the immortal 
spirit. . . with the immortal water. . . with the most steadfast air.2 


This seems to describe a transformation from human wind, fire, wa- 
ter, and earth to immortal spirit, fire, and water. At another point, the 
initiate refers to Helios as “master of the water, founder of the earth, 
ruler of the wind, bright lightener.">!° Hans Lewy noted in his discus- 
sion of the Greek sentences in Hekhalot Rabbati that the titulary of 
Dumiel also contains these four elements.>!" Perhaps Dumiel was origi- 
nally a figure like Helios in the “Mithras Liturgy,” a master of the 
four elements. 

Dumiel may relate to the “Mithras Liturgy” in another way, as 
well. After the initiate there intones the initial invocation, he does 
some breathing exercises and then sees himself hovering in midair. At 
this point he “will see the gods staring intently at you and rushing at 
you.”3!? The text directs him to “put your right finger on your mouth 
and say: ‘Silence! Silence! Silence! Symbol of the living, incorrupt- 
ible god! Guard me, Silence!’ ">> The initiate must say “Silence” at 
several especially dangerous times during the ritual. “Silence” is an 
apostrophized protective figure upon which the initiate can call for 
protection. Likewise, the name Dumiel means “silence of God,” a 
name which he received from God because he silences those whom 
God wishes to be silent.?!* 

The next section of the ascent account Hekhalot Rabbati may 
suggest that, like the figure of “Silence” in the “Mithras Liturgy,” 
Dumiel has the task of silencing those who threaten the adept. After 


30°PGM 4. 489-515. 

3bid., 4. 714-15: KUpre, xaipe, SEonota bSatoc, xaipe, KaTAPYaA 
yfic, xaipe, Suvdota rvedparoc, Aapnodeyyh 

3''Lewy, “Remainders of Greek Phrases,” 302 

32.PGM 4. 555. 

313]pid., 4. 559-60: ory), atyt), aty7}. CUPoAOV VEod Cavtoc aODaPtOD 
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the one descending to the merkabah has shown the correct seals to 
Dumiel and Qaspiel, the threatening guardians of the sixth palace, the 
latter puts away his weapons. Qaspiel immediately stirs up a great 
wind and seats the mystic in a carriage of light (mv 4@ 7p)?! and 
blows horns before him. Dumiel takes a gift (1717) and parades before 
him. The gift is actually that the angels allow the adept to pass un- 
hindered through the Hekhalot: “he shows them his seal, and they 
leave and he enters.”?!6 In a sense, then, one could say that Dumiel 
silences those angels and thus protects the adept from them. 

The next section of the ascent text provides still another hint that 
Dumiel is like Helios. At the gate to the sixth hekhal, after the dia- 
logue in Greek with the adept (as Lewy deciphered it), Dumiel seats 
the adept on the “seat of pure stone, which has in it the splendor of 
the luminaries of the firmament, like the creation of the world.”3!7 
Here light imagery describes the surroundings of Dumiel, again sug- 
gesting his kinship with Helios 

In addition to the names and suggest Dumiel’s kin- 
ship with both Helios and “Silence” in the “Mithras Liturgy,” reasons 
exist for suspecting his connection also to the Egyptian god Har- 
pokrates, the son of Isis and Osiris, whom the Greco-Egyptian ritual 
texts often represent as riding in the boat of the sun.*!® Dumiel asks 
“Gabriel the scribe” to write the adept's merits in Torah learning and 
good deeds on a piece of papyrus and attach it to the “mast” of the 
carriage (]p 50 w'po) in which he is riding.*!9 The reference to the 
“mast” of a carriage is very peculiar. One would expect, rather, a 
mast to belong to a ship. Perhaps this is an allusion, then, to the boat 
in which the sun travels in Egyptian mythology. As unlikely as this 
suggestion may appear for Hekhalot Rabbati, there is another hint 
that Egyptian iconography may play a part in this passage. Dumiel 
shares the quality of silence with Harpokrates. Erwin R. Goodenough 
suggests interpreting “Silence” in the “Mithras Liturgy” as an image 
of Harpokrates, who also holds his forefinger to his lip and whom, 
incidentally, some amulets identify with Iaw or Iaw Lapowd.3 


315For this translation, see Peter Schafer, et al., Ubersetzung der Hekhalot- 
Literatur, 2. 190 and 196. 

M6Schafer, Synopse, §232. 

Ibid., §233. 

3!8PGM 4. 992; PGM 13. 150. 

3'9Schafer, Synopse, §§234-35. For this translation, see Peter Schafer, 
Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur, 2. 196 n. 10. 

320Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 2. 269-75. 
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Albrecht Dieterich also mentions this gesture of Harpokrates, which 
the Greeks understood to indicate silence, and notes both that silence 
is a hypostasis in several Gnostic systems, and that a number of 
neoplatonic philosophers saw it as the correct attitude of worship of 
God.2?! Like Helios, Harpokrates is a solar deity. It is possible that 
the image of Dumiel derives from the combination of Helios, the 
figure of “Silence” in the “Mithras Liturgy” who uses a gesture like 
Harpokrates, and Harpokrates himself as he rides in the boat of the 
sun. 

The titles of Helios may also contribute to the depiction of God in 
this section of Hekhalot Rabbati.>** The Greek words in the “seal and 
the crown” that the traveller must show to the angels of the seventh 
ce (“God of heaven (and) earth, the master,” or “Chaos, Urano(s), 
ind Despotes” (that is, “chaos, heaven, earth, and Lord”)), which 
in this text refer to the God of Israel, closely resemble the titles of 
Helios-Mithras in the Greek text: “Hail, O lord, Great Power, Great 
Might, King, Greatest of gods, Helios, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
god of gods.”33 In this case, the influence of the titles of Helios on 
those of the God of Israel is possible. 

While the passages in Hekhalot Rabbati are not exact borrowings 
from the “Mithras Liturgy,” such a ritual may be one of the roots of 
the Hekhalot text, influencing in particular the image of Dumiel, who 
could have appropriated qualities of Helios, Harpokrates, and “Si- 
lence.” Hekhalot Rabbati, however, subordinates the angel to the God 
of Israel, making him a numinous factotum. 

The use of Greek titles similar to those of Helios for the God of 
Israel may also indicate an influence of the image of the former on 
the portrayal of the latter in the Hekhalot texts, or it may simply 


321A Ibrecht Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie (Leipzig/Berlin: Teubner, 1910) 
42-43; see, for example, Gos. Eg. 40.17, 41.10, 42.22, 44.14: “a silence of 
living silence came forth” (James Robinson, ed., The Nag Hammadi Library 
in English (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1977) 195-97. 

322Schafer, Synopse, §236. 
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testify to the broader “cultural framework” in which the authors of 
the Hekhalot texts were working. The exaltation of the sun and its 
light is a theme that appears in several areas of Jewish religious life 
in late antiquity, manifesting itself in rituals for revelation, liturgy, 
and synagogue architecture. In Lawrence Hoffman's view, the pres- 
ence of Helios in floor mosaics of synagogues does not constitute 
evidence for sectarianism. Hoffman sees in these images, 


the visual equivalent of the oral-auditory yorser—whose theme 
should be redefined as light, by the way, not creation—and which 
says in words what the mosaic says in stones: mehadesh bekhol 
yom tamid mataseh bereshit (“who renews every day the work 
of creation”) 


Talk of God's renewing creation every day is “a reference to the sun 
rising and traveling, as if in a chariot, across the horizon, only to 
disappear mysteriously and ominously at night.” Like the sun, God 
dwells on high, seated in a chariot.**° The presence of Helios in 
synagogue mosaics, the praise of the sun's light in the synagogue 
liturgy, or the use of the titles of Helios in Hekhalot texts, all express 
a distinctly Jewish way of embodying the general cultural exaltation 
of the sun and its light in the culture of late antiquity. As Hoffman 
says, 


One of the things censored in during tannatic times I argue was 
the merkavah perspective, fully gnostic yet fully Jewish, an 
example of shared cultural property. At the center of this per- 
spective was a master image of a God of light enthroned on a 
chariot surrounded by bands of praising angels; and the liturgy 
of the Tannaim became an exercise in emulating the angels.22 


Hoffman notes further that similar iconography appears in early Chris- 
tian art, where Jesus appears in the form of the sun. Clement of 
Alexandria envisions Jesus driving his chariot across the sky, and 
fourth-century tomb mosaics in Rome depict him as the sun god simi- 


24Hoffman, “Censoring In and Censoring Out,” 23. 

¥5Hoffman, Beyond the Text, 161. 

326For an insightful discussion of earlier equations of God with the sun, see 
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larly soaring through the heavens in his chariot. As Hoffman says, 
“Helios, the sun-god, was a dominant divine motif in a world mark- 
ed. . . by the ultimate categorization of reality according to the di- 
chotomy of light and darkness.”>8 It is not surprising to find his 
image and titles in Jewish garb in various ways in the Hekhalot texts. 

Both the adjurational and ascent traditions in the Hekhalot litera- 
ture retain a substratum of traditions born in Greek-speaking Judaism. 
The presence of Greek words in the Dumiel portion of Hekhalot 
Rabbati, the angel's reflection of images of deity popular in the Greco- 
Egyptian ritual texts, the use of Greek names in the revelatory adju- 
rations, and the importation of hellenized Hebrew or Aramaic names 
into the adjurations all underscore the importance of Greek-speaking 
Jews as contributors to the Hekhalot traditions.*2? This conclusion 
raises the question of where and when this confluence of traditions 
could have occurred. I shall discuss this issue in greater detail when 
treating those texts that seem to attribute some of the Hekhalot tradi- 
tions to rabbinic masters of third- or fourth-century Palestine. 


The Version of Hekhalot Zutarti 


The “Mithras Liturgy” can also shed light on the practical aspect 
of the ascent/adjuration account of Hekhalot Zutarti. Both of these 
texts instruct the mystic to request a favor of the deity after his ascent 
to the celestial world. In Hekhalot Zutarti, the adept asks God to bind 
the angels to him to fulfill his desires, while in the “Mithras Liturgy” 
he asks for a revelation of whatever he wants to know. In the ascent 
account of Hekhalot Zutarti the princes of the seven Hekhalot trans- 
port the adept to the “bosom of Satqayar God of Israel."33 The adept 
utters the following request: 


Make your request. May it be your will. Lord God of Israel, our 
God and God of our fathers. . . [names of God and the angels]. .. God 


“Hoffman, Beyond the Text, 161 

329In ms New York, each chapter from the end of chap. 20 to the end of 
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of Israel, that you grant me grace and mercy before the throne 
of your glory and in the eyes of all your servants. Bind all of 
your servants to me to do thus and such (721 2), the great and 
mighty and awesome and strong and powerful and exalted and 
glorious God.>! 


At the climax of the ascent in the “Mithras Liturgy,” meanwhile, 
the initiate comes face-to-face with ras-Helios and says to him: 
“Hail, O Lord, O Master of the water! Hail, O Founder of the earth! 
Hail, O Ruler of the wind! O Bright Lightener! [Voces mysticae]. 
Give revelation, O lord, concerning the NN matter.”35? In both texts, 
the final activity of the adept is a request of the deity, rather than the 
contemplation of God enthroned or participation in the angelic liturgy 
(as in Hekhalot Rabbati). 

The connection between ascent and adjuration in Hekhalot Zutarti 
does not feature in the ascent account of Hekhalot Rabbati. Since 
scholars have seen the latter’s account as the model of an ascent text, 
the connection in Hekhalot Zutarti has often appeared anomalous and 
thus needing explanation. If, however, one sees the latter’s ascent 
account within a larger framework of ritual practices in late antiquity, 
the anomaly disappears. Adjuration can accompany many different 
types of rituals, including one to ascend into the heavens to encounter 
the supreme god. In view of the parallels, it is not strange that the 
adept in Hekhalot Zutarti makes a request of God at the climax of the 
ascent; since he has attained such closeness to God, he may legiti- 
mately hand over his request, instead of sending his prayers via the 
angels, as he would on earth.23} Like the “Mithras Liturgy,” Hekhalot 
Zutarti tailors the request for the individual; at the appropriate point 
he may ask God to bind the angels to him for a specific purpose. The 
instructions in the “Mithras Liturgy” are more detailed and explicit, 
and the comparison with the Hekhalot text reveals the practical ele- 
ments that exist there as well. In both cases, the individual can specify 
his own purpose for adjuration. Both of these ascent texts, then, link 
the adept’s mundane personal needs with a transcendent goal. 


2 'bid., §418-19, ms Oxford. 
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PALESTINIAN HEKHALOT TRADITIONS 
In Faces of the Chariot, David Halperin concludes that some 
Hekhalot ascent traditions stem from fourth-century Palestine, and 
notably Caesarea. He claims that midrashic traditions of Moses’s as- 
cent to heaven during the revelation at Sinai provided a model for the 
Hekhalot traditions of the ascent to the merkabah. The passages in the 
Hekhalot literature that he adduces in support of this hypothesis may 
also suggest that some of the Hekhalot traditions associated with the 
name of Metatron could have originated in fourth-century Palestine. 
In this section, I review his arguments and propose another reading of 
the texts. 
Halperin’s argument depends, in part, on the presence of Greek 
words in one Hekhalot Zutarti passage about Metatron, “the Prince”: 


This is the Prince: his name is Yofi'el, they call him Yahadel. 
In the camps of holiness they call him Mejajron. They call him 
Sasnagi’el. Yah Yaho Hai HWH HW Yah Yah HYH Hai HW 
GP H? HWG LRP T (napy, “for healing”) GTS TLT 
HKMWGYH holy Qanagi’e! Qanagiyah God HW H? WYH HYH 
BGY HYH explained on the crown. 

This is his great name that was transmitted to Moses at Sinai, 
from the mouth of the faithful and humble God (jow ® ‘to 
a5), and from the mouth of Moses it was transmitted to Joshua, 
and from Joshua to the elders, and from the mouth of the elders 
to the prophets, and from the prophets to the men of the Great 
Assembly, and from the men of the Great Assembly to Ezra, and 
from the mouth of Ezra to Hillel, and from Hillel it was hidden 
(pee) until R. Abbahu came and said, “This is my name for- 
ever." NYTM H‘YPYS MQDBT *WSPRMWN QYTWM 
WYWSY TWS WYWSY TWM GRMSTWN QWRYS 
WQRDYDWS YWY This is my great name. Yah is his name. 
Yaho is his name. This is the name of my glory. He is the 
prince, prince of the countenance [Sar ha-Panim], and all of the 
ministering angels stand before him. This is the great prince. He 
is the prince over all the princes, and prince over all the twice 
ten thousands and the thousands of thousands, and stands before 
the one who is elevated above all the gods, above the heaven.) 


Halperin identified a number of Greek and Latin words among the 
voces mysticae of this passage: o217p2 renders katharos (“pure”); COM, 
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iustus (“just”); O-Np, kyrios (“lord”); orvmp), krateros (“mighty”); 
and 0wp, comes (“court attendant").>°5 There may be others as well. 
This passage, like some in Hekhalot Rabbati2** borrows Greek or 
Latin words from a paean of a deity, applying them to the angel 
Metatron. 

As Halperin points out, the chain of rabbinic transmission in this 
section begins with the standard tannaitic description of the chain of 
transmission of the Torah.*37 The chain ends with the name of Abbahu 
of Caesarea (ca. 300 CE). Since Abbahu is not a well-known master 
a or Ishmael, two of the heroes of the Hekhalot literature, 
argues that the writer of this text must have lived close to 
Abbahu’s place and time, circles where Abbahu would have been 
the outstanding candidate for the role of master of the mysteries of 
the ancients. . . . We may tentatively locate these circles in fourth- 
century Caesarea.”>38 

Two parallels to this chain of transmission exist in the Hekhalot 
literature. One occurs at the end of 3 Enoch among traditions about 
Metajron and Moses (for the most part, about Mefafron giving the 
Torah to Moses).339 Mefafron reveals to Moses names that can heal 
all the illnesses in the world. Moses passes the tradition down to 
Joshua, he to the elders, and so on through the prophets, the men of 
the Great Assembly, Ezra, Hillel the Elder, R. Abbahu, R. Zeira (a 
Palestinian contemporary of R. Abbahu), and finally to the “men of 
faith” and the “masters of faith.” This chain of transmission ends at 
about the same point as the one in Hekhalot Zutarti. As Halperin 
remarks, the 3 Enoch passage has affinities with traditions about 
Moses's ascent to heaven to receive the Torah over the objections of 
the angels. In rabbinic texts about Moses’s ascent to heaven from 
Sinai, he also receives secrets of healing with the Torah. 

The other parallel comes from the Sar ha-Torah section of Merkabah 
Rabbah: 


3SDavid Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 258, 411. 

336See, for example, Schafer, Synopse, §236. 

397m. Abot 1.1. 

338Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 259. 

39Schafer, Synopse, §80. 
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May you be sanctified, praised, exalted forever, Lord God of Israel, 
king of kings of kings, blessed is he. For on a high and lofty throne 
you dwell, in the heavenly chambers of pride. For you revealed 
secrets and secrets of secrets, mysteries and mysteries of mysteries. 
You revealed to Moses, and Moses to Joshua, and Joshua to the 
elders, and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets to the pious 
‘ones and the pious ones to those who feared the name, and the 
fearers of the name to the men of the Great Assembly, and the men 
of the Great Assembly revealed to all of Israel. And the sons of 
Israel did the Torah by means of it, and they increased study by it, 
and they recited ("v2") every mystery (770) “4 4>)*! before you 
alone, and they established and they considered and they acted as 
sages, and they became wise. 
While the first two examples restrict the end of the chain certain 
people or groups (R. Abbahu, R. Zeira, the “men of and the 
“masters of faith”) this last one maintains that the secret is the prop- 
erty of “all Israel.” In addition, the secrets are different in this text. 
While the first two texts give names of Metfatron that can effect heal- 
ing or other desired goals, the third one offers the secret of the Sar 
ha-Torah method of learning the Torah by mentioning the names of 
Metafron.>44 
Halperin traces the Sinai-ascension tradition of Moses's ascent to 
heaven to Greek homiletic midrashim that Joshua b. Levi or other 
rabbis delivered in Greek in the synagogues of Caesarea on Shabbat, 
in the third or fourth century.*4S The Hekhalot texts that link the 
chain of tradition up to Abbahu and Zeira provide supporting evi- 
dence for this claim. Halperin focuses his attention on how these 
traditions describe Moses's ascension to heaven to acquire the Torah. 
These same traditions also say, however, that Moses received names 


4IThe word “to recite” (7°!) often means to recite divine or angelic 
names (they may be the “secrets” that are referred to here). See Halperin’s 
translation, Faces of the Chariot, 380. 

M2Schafer, Synopse, §§675~76 
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that one can use in healing or for Torah learning at the time of his 
ascent. 

The three “chain of tradition” texts thus offer intriguing hints about 
how the authors of the Hekhalot texts learned how to adjure angels. 
The first text (dealing with the name of the prince) is most interesting 
in this respect, because of the Greek loan words that Halperin has 
identified. The words katharos, kyrios, and krateros (“pure,” “lord,” 
and “mighty”) are all common epithets of the deities or demi-gods in 
the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts. Another text about Moses ascending 
to God and receiving names to improve one’s learning cites a name 
of God common in the Greco-Egyptian literature.“ Both of these 
passages assert that Moses brought Greek-sounding names down from 
heaven for healing or adjuring the Sar ha-Torah, thus giving Mosaic 
sanction to names that come from a non-Jewish source. 

Halperin may be correct in locating the origins of the Sinai ascen- 
sion homilies in third- or fourth-century Palestine (specifically 
Caesarea), as a comparison with Origien’s homily on Ezekiel may 
confirm,*47 but it is also important to note exactly what the Hekhalot 
texts attribute to R. Abbahu: the knowledge of powerful names, some 
of them probably of Greek origin or at least current in Greek incan- 
tations. The chain of transmission attests to the possible source of the 
names and the practice of using them, but not necessarily to the source 
of the homily about Moses's ascent to heaven. One who, following 
Halperin, takes the tradition seriously (rather than regarding it as an- 
other in a series of pseudepigraphic attributions), may be able to trace 
the practices of recitation of divine names for healing or for Torah 
learning back to Greek-speaking Jews in third- or fourth-century Pal 
estine, persons who participated in the then common cultural practice 
of adjuration for healing, learning, or revelation.°* This conclusion is 


MéSchafer, Synopse, §336: mxn0 70. The “marmar” names, discussed in 
Section 2 of this chapter, are also attested in the Palestinian amulets: see 
Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, amulets 3 (line 13) and 4 (line 
25). The Sar ha-Torah section of Ma‘aseh Merkabah, which uses many mys- 
terious names and combinations of letters, seems to contain at least one name 
taken from Greek. One of the names given to YHWH God of Israel in this text 
is onpup (Schafer, Synopse, §565). This may derive from the common Greek 
title for God, navtoxpdtwp, “almighty” (Nina Judith Katz, Personal com- 
munication, May 1994). 

"Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 322-56. 
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congruent with the one I reached in the previous sections, which 
discussed how the revelatory adjurations of the Hekhalot texts were 
part of the common cultural framework of late antiquity, and traced 
the use of specific Greek words and Greco-Egyptian titles and images 
of deity in the Hekhalot adjurational and ascent traditions. One of the 
significant sources of both aspects of the Hekhalot traditions seems to 
be Greek-speaking Jews in Palestine in the third and fourth centuries 
CE, who were familiar with both commonly held cultural ritual knowl- 
edge and practice, and uniquely Jewish traditions about Moses’s as- 
cent to heaven to receive the Torah and adjurations of Metatron. In 
saying this, I do not mean to imply that Palestine and Greek-speaking 
Palestinian Jews are the ultimate point of origin of the Hekhalot texts. 
It seems clear that Babylonian developments of Hekhalot traditions 
are also crucial, and that without them the texts would not exist in 
their current form. As I will later explicate, these traditions appear in 
the Babylonian incantation bowls. 


VISIONS OF EZEKIEL 


Comparison of the Hekhalot literature with the Visions of Ezekiel 
leads to conclusions similar to those reached above about the origin 
and dating of many of the Hekhalot adjurations, particularly those 
that mention Metatron. The Visions of Ezekiel is a midrashic text that 
begins as an exegesis of the first chapter of Ezekiel and contains a 
description of seven heavens and the contents of each one. Although 
it does not have the same form as the Hekhalot texts, it does contain 
a number of parallels to them, a fact that led both Scholem and 
Gruenwald to count it among the Hekhalot literature (Schafer does 
not consider it a Hekhalot text in the strict sense of the term).34? 


let from Egypt, both of which show significant borrowings from magical 
literature and amulets in Greek. See Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked, Amulets 
and Magic Bowls, 35-122; and idem, Magic Spells and Formulae, 43-109; 
and Roy Kotansky, Joseph Naveh, and Shaul Shaked, “A Greek-Aramaic Silver 
Amulet from Egypt in the Ashmolean Museum,” Le Muséon 105 (1992) 5-25. 
The last authors write that “the practitioner who wrote the spell clearly be- 
longed to the Jewish community” (5). The amulet is aimed against demons, 
evil spirits, and illnesses afflicting one John b. Benenata. It mentions the 
merkabah: 7° 3270 Bp KITT SRM 5x67 Nowa (“In the name of Panan’el and 
Yo'el, who is with the merkabah of Yah") (line 10) 

M9Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 5; Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah 
Mysticism, 134-41; Peter Schafer, “Tradition and Redaction in Hekhalot Lit- 
erature,” in idem, Hekhalot-Studien, 8-9. 
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Gruenwald dated the text to the fourth or at the latest the beginning 
of the fifth century, and argued for a provenance in the land of Is- 
rael.>5° Scholem dated this text to the third or fourth century CE on 
the basis of the authorities it quotes. Even Halperin, although he re- 
jected this early dating for most of the Visions of Ezekiel, allowed 
that a passage describing the third heaven, Zebul, and the “prince” 
who dwells in it, “stands out from the rest of the Visions in both its 
concerns and its style, and I am inclined to think that it is an earlier 
source which the author of the Visions has incorporated.”?! He adds, 
“The cognate ‘prince’ passage in the Visions, too, seems to be an 
early Palestinian source. The authentic-sounding attributions to third- 
century rabbis, which so impressed Scholem, suggest as much."?52 
Halperin refers to this passage as a “proto-Hekhalot composition,” 
and connects it to the third- and fourth-century synagogue preachers 
who knew about the Shavu‘ot homilies. 

The description of the third heaven and its prince is important 
because of its similarities to the adjurations of the Hekhalot literature. 
This prince possesses names and attributes belonging to Metatron in 
the Hekhalot texts. The text reads as follows: 


What is in Zebuf? R. Levi quoted R. Hama b. *Uqba, quoting R. 
Johanan: “The Prince dwells only in Zebul, and it is he who con- 
stitutes the fullness of Zebul. Thousands of thousands and myriads 
of myriads are in his presence, serving him... . What is his name? 
Qimos (cep) is his name. R. Isaac says: ‘Me‘attah (nwa) is his 
name.’ R. *Anayni b. Sasson says: ‘Bizebul (7212) is his name’ R. 
Tanhum the elder says: * *TTYH (roo) is his name.’ Eleazar of 
Nadwad says: “Mefatron, like the name of the power (Tm3n).’ Those 
who make use of the name (cw2 [wo0a) say: ‘SLNS (010) is his 
name, QS BS BS QBS (o3p 03 03 op) is his name, like the name 
of the creator of the world (¢7wn -wr)."35? 


Scholem identified the prince with Michael, and believed that this 
text supplies a list of his secret names, including those that the 
theurgists use.> As Halperin noted, some of the names in this pas- 


359Gruenwald, “Visions of Ezekiel,” 102. 

3'Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 272. 

32Ibid., 413. 

383Gruenwald, “Visions of Ezekiel,” 128-31. 

>54Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 46. See also the discussion in Gruenwald, 
“Visions of Ezekiel,” 128-29 
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sage also appear in the Hekhalot texts.°%5 xox occurs as a name of 
the Sar ha-Panim in an adjuration asking that angel to send the angel 
‘Azriel25 The parallel passage in the Geniza fragment reads the 
name as om.°*” It also features in a list of Metatron's names in 3 
Enoch.8 The name mp, Gruenwald suggested, derives from the 
Latin comes, “court attendant,” a title that Halperin also identified as 
one of the epithets of the prince in the first chain-of-tradition text I 
discussed.>*? Such a title is congruent with the Hebrew title 7) (‘“ser- 
vant” or “youth”) that Metatron bears in many of the Hekhalot texts. 
The term, “those who make use of the name” denotes those who use 
the name of the prince in adjurations of various kinds.* The letters 
of their “names” are like those in the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts, the 
Jewish amulets, and the Hekhalot adjurations.** 

If Scholem and Halperin are correct, then the associated names 
“Metatron” and oor, as well as the phenomenon of those who “make 
use of the name” date to third- or fourth-century Palestine. Although 
it is not possible to prove that the phrase “those who make use of the 
name” refers to surviving texts of Hekhalot adjurations, the juxtapo- 
sition of this phrase with various names of the prince suggests that 
adjurations of Metatron were current as early as the third or fourth 
century. This conclusion jibes with those of the previous sections, 
namely, that significant portions of the Hekhalot traditions derive from 
third- or fourth-century Palestine. 


COMPARISON WITH THE JEWISH AMULETS AND THE 
BABYLONIAN INCANTATION BOWLS 

Clear connections exist among the Hekhalot literature (particularly 
the adjurational texts and those that deal with the power of the name), 
the Jewish amulets on metal plates from Palestine, and the earthen- 
ware incantation bowls from Babylonia. These connections provide a 


>°SHalperin, Faces of the Chariot, 409-11 

386Schafer, Synopse, §501. 

357T.-§. K 21.95.S, col. d. line 19; Schafer. Geniza-Fragmente, 15 

388Schafer, Synopse, §76. 

389Sce the word ow"p, spelled mre"p in one manuscript, in Schafer, Synopse, 
§397; Gruenwald,” Visions of Ezekiel,” 129; and Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 
411 

Gruenwald, “Visions of Ezekiel.” 131. 

361For an example from the Hekhalot literature. see the discussion of Sheva‘ 
Zutarti in Chapter 4. 
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to situate the Hekhalot adjurations within the phenomenon of 
explicitly Jewish incantations, as well as within specific Jewish com- 
munities. While my earlier discussion of the chain of transmission in 
some Hekhalot texts and the Visions of Ezekiel showed that some of 
the former originated among Greek-speaking Jews in Palestine, the 
discussion in this section of the Aramaic incantation bowls from 
Babylonia adduces evidence for the presence there of Hekhalot tradi- 
tions, and in some cases, texts, in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

The Jewish amulets are incantations incised on thin metal strips 
that have turned up in archeological sites in the land of Israel. Their 
owners wore them on their bodies as a protective device, or placed 
them in private houses, synagogues, or graveyards for the same rea- 
son. The earthenware bowls, similarly, have incantations written in 
ink on the inside and sometimes the outsi People placed them in 
houses and cemeteries, generally to protect against demons and other 
evil forces.® As Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked say, “There can be 
little doubt that there were certain connections between the practice 
of magic in Palestine in the period of late antiquity and the literature 
of the Hekhalot, although the details of these connections have not 
yet been precisely determined.”> Jonas Greenfield says of the incan- 
tation bowls that, “It is clear that reflexes of Merkabah mysticism are 
to be found in them, and they must serve at present as our only 
source for this material in Babylonia between the Talmudic and Gaonic 
periods.” In a recent article, Shaul Shaked says, “There were some 
Jewish sorcerers who were well-versed in the mysteries of Hekhalot, 
and could make use of the soaring language of the Hekhalot texts 
when they composed a spell.”3 My research confirms these remarks 


382Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 14. 

36}Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 13-14, 40. 

3Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, 17. In this book, they 
point to two amulets that use alphabetical lists of angelic names: “Particularly 
striking are two amulets, A21 and A22, parts of whose texts are actually 
identical with passages in the Hekhalot literature” (19). Several other ex- 
amples offer additional evidence for the interchange of formulas, angelic 
names, and hymn fragments between Hekhalot adjurations and Aramaic amu- 
lets from Palestine. 

365Jonas Greenfield, “Prolegomenon,” in Hugo Odeberg, 3 Enoch or the 
Hebrew Book of Enoch (1928; New York: Ktav, 1973) xli. 

36Shaul Shaked, “‘Peace Be upon You, Exalted Angels’: on Hekhalot, 
Liturgy and Incantation Bowls,” Jewish Studies Quarterly 2 (1995) 206. 
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both for the amulets and for the bowls, and in the future, I hope to 
present a survey of Hekhalot phrases and formulas appearing in the 
amulets and bowls, as well as vice versa. As a preliminary conclu- 
sion, I suggest that the amulets display fewer Hekhalot elements than 
the bowls. 

The importance of the connections among the Hekhalot literature 
and the amulets and bowls is manifold. First of all, the presence on 
the amulets and bowl of Hekhalot themes and especially whole phrases 
or portions of adjurations demonstrates their dissemination beyond a 
small circle of adepts. The bowls and amulets generally served for 
protection or healing (occasionally also for malevolent or erotic pur- 
poses), often in association with the house of the bowl’s users. Bowls 
and amulets were by no means exclusive to people from elite classes; 
they answered needs that anyone might have for protection and 
health.367 Nonetheless, a certain amount of learning was prerequisite 
for inscribing or writing them; in most cases they were probably 
produced by specialists (although in some cases the writing on the 
bowls is so crude and the grammatical mistakes so plentiful that it 
seems a layperson must have written them).°6 That does not mean, 
however, that all those who wrote amulets or bowls were especially 
learned in the Hekhalot texts. As the two examples that I shall exam- 
ine demonstrate, the incantation texts do not reproduce long, involved 
Hekhalot texts. Instead, they adopt short phrases, or even just use a 
name. The fact that even these fragments of text were available out- 
side a small coterie shows, however, that some Hekhalot traditions 
were not necessarily esoteric, and that some of them could have cir- 
culated among people who made no pretence of ascending to the 
merkabah. Second, the fact that some Hekhalot traditions appear in 
amulets and bowls for healing and exorcism shows the practical na- 
ture of this branch of knowledge. The Hekhalot texts were not merely 
objects of study; they were useful in the wording of incantations. This 
connection reinforces my hypothesis that the Hekhalot literature, es- 
pecially that part of it that depicts incantations, is for performance, 
not merely study. 

The comparison between the bowls and the Hekhalot texts is also 
useful in dating some traditions in the latter. Both the amulets and 


SWhile the Babylonian Talmud mentions amulets (b. Shabbat, 61a-62a). 
the incantation bowls do not appear there. 
36$Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 47-48. 
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bowls, which generally date to between the fourth and seventh cen- 
tury CE, are older than the oldest of the Geniza manuscripts. There- 
fore, any Hekhalot references on the bowls or amulets provide a way 
to date some of the traditions. They also provide a way to locate these 
traditions in either Palestine or Babylonia. The most significant con- 
clusion on this score is that while a number of the incantation bowls 
from Babylonia mention Metatron by name, none of the Palestinian 
amulets do.>”° I do not know how to explain this phenomenon, since 
the traditions about Metatron probably originated in Palestine (at least 
if one agrees that the Visions of Ezekiel is a Palestinian text). 

In this section, then, I shall discuss two examples of incantation 
bowl texts that use these traditions. These two examples reveal knowl- 
edge of Hekhalot angelology, particularly of the two high angels 
‘Anafiel and Metafron, and of specific formulas of adjuration and 
methods of combination of names. 


Montgomery 25 


The first bowl, found in Nippur and published by James Montgom- 
ery, contains an incantation for healing for the couple Guroi b. Tati 
and Ahat b. Duda, and their sons, so that they will not die. The bowl 
shows remarkable parallels both to one of the Sar ha-Torah texts from 
the Cairo Geniza and a section in the Hekhalot manuscripts that em- 
ploys the names of Metafron in an adjurational context.>7! This seems 
to be the earliest evidence for the use of Sar ha-Torah incantations to 
gain Torah knowledge. Philip S. Alexander and Jonas Greenfield noted 
the closeness of this bowl to the Hekhalot texts, but did not point to 
a specific parallel, which I propose to do here.37 The Hekhalot ma- 
terial begins on the second line:373 


36°James Montgomery has dated the Nippur incantation bowls to between 
the fourth and seventh centuries (Aramaic Incantation Texts, 105), while Naveh 
and Shaked date the bowls and the amulets to between the fourth and the sixth 
or seventh centuries ce (Amulets and Magic Bowls, 13). 

37See Peter Schafer’s list of the bowls that mention the name of Metatron 
(Hidden and Manifest God, 29 n. 71). 

37\$chafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-4, and idem, Synopse, §§395 and 732. 

37Philip S. Alexander, “The Historical Setting of the Hebrew Book of 
Enoch,” JJS 28 (1977) 166-67; Jonas Greenfield, “Prolegomenon,” in Hugo 
Odeberg, 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of Enoch, xxxix. 

373My transcription of the text and translation incorporate the comments of 
Jacob N. Epstein from “Gloses Babylo-Araméennes,” REJ 73 (1921) 53-54. 
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2) De[3) or rein) 
fen 9p 7}o/on[o3 }>"]o Ane 
meet 52 Sp Jado) 

[...] -ororm am noe 


In two places this line is susceptible to more than one translation. The 
first word couid be read as either run or ow3, and hence could mean 
either “hurry” (a common injunction in incantations) or “by the name” 
(meaning that the following action occurs by the power of the name, 
probably that of God). The second phrase is also ambiguous. Because 
of a lacuna, the text could read either “you dwell in heaven” or “you 
are prince over the princes.” The next phrase is more certain: “and 
your chariot is over the ofannim.” The last phrase may mean either, 
“send to him (or me) LHDRKDWKR” or “send to him, to 
HDRKDWKR.” 

This section has parallels in a Sar ha-Torah adjuration from the 
Cairo Geniza,3 which two recensions of the Shi‘ur Qomah traditions 
(Sefer Raziel and Sefer Haqgomah) also attest. A bowl text found in 
the Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg is also relevant.275 I will 
present each of these parallels in turn. They support the readings “you 
are prince over the princes” and “send to me.” The Sefer Raziel recen- 
sion reads as follows: nw TINK OHwT SY PMID) OMwA Y> OY Ww NK 
JT RMS "2 TAD *> nd JMO ya TIA vw 5776 (“You are prince 
over all the princes, and your chariots are over the ofannim. You send 
to me, I your servant the son of your maidservant. Send to me for 
your glory, GN BR’ DRGN"). The Sefer Haggomah recension reads: 
"army 9% noe oupwa by ypmaoqg ove Sy Ww ane??? (“You are 
prince over the princes, and your chariots are over the ofannim. Send 
to me SDDRBN”). Another manuscript of this recension reads: nwo 
PNT RD TAD > nb anor Ja [Tw wwe * mhne?78 (“For you send 
to me, I your servant son of your maidservant. Send to me, for your 


34Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-4. 

s5Shaked, “Peace Be upon You,” 203, referring to a publication by A. Ja 
Borisov, “Epigraficeskie Zametki,” Epigrafika Vostoka 19 (1969) 3-13 

37s JTS 1879. The Shi‘ur Qomah text appears in Martin Cohen, Shi‘ur 
Qomah: Texts and Recensions, 78. 

31s Oxford 1791; Cohen, Shi‘ur Qomah: Texts and Recensions, 126. 

37s JTS 1990; Cohen, Shitur Qomah: Texts and Recensions, 126. 
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glory, GN BR? DRGN”). The Hermitage bowl reads: 5> 5» 70 (;ink) 
TPN WOT PMO Sw) ToNaT? To ow FY MmMadI) OO (“You 
are prince over all princes and your chariots are over the ofannim. 
Send LHDYBRWMR SNGZYNY°L the lord of his camp”).>”? Like 
the Shi‘ur Qomah texts, this bowl confirms the reading of “prince 
over the princes.” 

In the Montgomery bowl, the line that reads ">riatIm> n> Mbo 
seems to be most closely related to the reading [77 “> mo (“Send 
to me, for your glory. . . .”).38 Were the rest of the line more read- 
able in the bowl, it might be possible to discover if this name is close 
to the one in the Shitur Qomah manuscripts.**' In both cases, the 
adjurer requests that the “prince over the princes” send another being 
or angel to the adjurer, for the sake of the former’s glory. The next 
line of the incantation bowl tells a little more about the purpose of 
sending the angel: 


Seer nl TH] 937 PMI Me. . 
mm pl... Jo So) oe ow 

tw Ama" Oy Tne JM 
(...Jows 


This line also contains several uncertain readings. It could read: 
“God, Lord of the whole [Torah] of mercy,” or “God, Lord of them 
all, the [Torah] of mercy place in my mouth, and all. . . HH. Blessed 
are you, Lord, for the words of the Name, in the Name of. . . .” This 
line in the incantation bowl is very similar to the aforementioned 
Geniza text, which reads: "27 Sy "y AMR JM... ‘oD [KN-)R [I] 
[... . Joo (“Widen the [Torah] in my mouth. . . . Blessed are you, 
Lord, for the words of. . . .”).3® In both the Geniza text and the 


2”Shaked, “Peace Be upon You,” 203. 

80yss JTS 1879 and 1990. 

3814 similar name appears in one of the Sar ha-Torah adjurations in ms 
New York of Ma‘aseh Merkabah: “I adjure you (pl.) by the name of DRYN 
that you preserve Torah in my heart” (Schafer, Synopse, §575). 

282Epstein (“Gloses Babylo-Araméenes,” 54) claims that this is the end of 
the name of an angel. 

283Epstein (ibid.) says that this is yon", like Jon” in Montgomery Bowl 
5, line 4. 

3#Epstein’s reading is: "1 [r27]7 92) (ibid., 53). 

SSSchafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-4. 
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incantation bowl, the use of Aramaic for the expression “put Torah in 
my mouth” and the use of "127 in the blessing make them closer to 
each other than to the Sefer Raziel or Sefer Haqqomah recensions.**° 


4) mm Senn 79 MP eT Joo wer 
i peern AOL . . .] pAe[7 RII 9 


Yofi'el is your Name, Yahorel they called you, Sasangiel YH YH, 
and all the (rest of] their names [...] MSH Metatron YH. 


This section parallels a Hekhalot petition for protection at the time of 
uttering the divine name, placed in the midst of traditions about 
Metatron.**” The Hekhalot text reads: 7p) DWT TOD OREO DW'EY 
m Swuoo mn (“Yofiel, TafiPel is his name, Yahazi’el, and they call 
him Sasnagiel Yah"). With the exception of Tafifel, all of these 
names are also present on the bowl. The Hekhalot text speaks of the 
angels in the third person, while the bowl text uses direct address 
(second person masculine singular). In addition, the latter explicitly 
associates the names with Metatron, while the former does not. In a 
list of the names of Metatron,*** however, both Yahorel and Yofi’el 
are alternate names of Metatron, while in another place, Sasangiel is 
‘one of the names of the Sar ha-Panim, who shares many other names 
with Metatron.>8? 

The text continues: 


5) TR CBT on 0373 O70 
PR TOPR 32 [999] RMORD Pooo") TOKIO PR 


In the name of Tigin TRYGYS BLBYS SNGS SDRPS, they 
are the angels who bring healing to {all] human beings 


386A noted above, the Hermitage bow! continues with “Send LUDYBRWMR 
SNGZYNY°L, the lord of his camp.” which Shaked adduces as a reason to 
read line 3 of Montgomery 25 as: n{"o] 927 m3". While the Hermitage 
bowl does, in fact, closely parallel Montgomery 25, I believe that at this point 
the parallel ends, and I find that the comparison with G-4 and the Shi‘ur 
Qomah texts provides a more convincing argument to read Montgomery 25 as 
a Sar ha-Torah incantation. 

381Schafer, Synopse, §§395, ms New York and 732. 

38Ibid., §76 (the seventy or ninety-two names of Metatron), 
+ §628, part of the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim. 
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Returning to the matter at hand—healing and protecting the clients 
the bowl names—the incantation departs from direct connection with 
Hekhalot texts. This text seems to be a Hekhalot incantation of 
Metatron embedded within another incantation for healing and pro- 
tection. Metatron, under various names, becomes one of several an- 
gels who should bring healing to the clients of the bowl. The author 
of this bowl text may have known of the Hekhalot text that explicitly 
links the names of Metatron with healing. As I have already noted, a 
text at the end of 3 Enoch connects the angel's revelation of the Torah 
to Moses with healing by his powerful names, and this adjuration in 
fact uses names of Metatron for healing.? 

For purposes of comparison it may be interesting to reconstruct the 
adjuration upon which the bowl text is based: 


spe 92 Sy Jaa omen Sy 7 Tne ows 

AT. S383 OO OTT RR 927 PI oe. . OTT To 1 noo 
Swnog 7? Tp ANT Joo AAeEY OWS MoD MDT YT AMR TO 

AP eon. . OWT eI 9D) rTP 


By the name. You are prince over the princes”! and your chariot 
is over all the ofannim. Send to me, for your glory, DWKR. 
God, Lord of all, the Torah of mercy put into my mouth. 
Blessed are you, Lord, for the words of (your) names. By the 
name of YofPel, your name, they call you Yaho’el, Sasnagiel, 
and all the rest of the names of Mefajron Yah. . . . 


This incantation identifies Metatron with the God of Israel, as do 
two other Hekhalot adjurations for learning.>? Like those Hekhalot 
texts, it applies names of Metatron to God and addresses a blessing 
to God under those names.*%? As Alexander says, 


30[bid., §80. 

8ICf. also Geniza-fragment 1, which describes how to bring down the 
“prince of princes of princes” from heaven. Although it is impossible to know 
from the extant fragment exactly which angelic prince receives this title, from 
the parallels in the Sar ha-Panim adjuration in the medieval European manu- 
scripts it is clear that the Sar ha-Panim of the adjuration equals Metafron. 
Perhaps “prince of princes” is also a title of that angel. 

32S chafer, Synopse, §§279 and 678, and G-19. See also my discussion in 
Chap. 4. 

3)Martin Cohen points out that this bowl equates Mefafron with the God 
of Israel (Shitur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy, 159). 
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The possibility should even be considered that Mefatron is used 
on this bowl as a divine name. The central part of the incanta- 
tion appears to be made up of a berakhah in which God is in- 
voked in a long series of magical names. This berakhah probably 
extends down to jneoe.2* 


This text thus provides additional evidence for the identification of 
Metatron as a second God, a view to which the talmudic text about 
Elisha b. Abuyah in tractate Hagiga also alludes.?95 

If, in fact, this text represents a version of the adjuration that 
prefaces the Shi‘ur Qomah texts in two of its recensions, and also 
contains known names of Metatron, it represents the earliest known 
witness of these texts as texts. Montgomery, on the basis of the strati- 
graphic location of the bowls, dated them not later than the beginning 
of the seventh century, i.., before the Arab conquest. This bowl is 
thus five centuries older than the C: Geniza fragment G-4, and six 
or seven centuries older than the earliest large Hekhalot manuscript, 
Ms Oxford 1531. If my reconstruction of the word Kn™K is correct, 
and this text is thus parallel to the incantation of the Shi‘ur Qomah 
traditions, it gives additional evidence for the early existence of in- 
cantations to learn Torah. This bowl, then, is one piece of evidence 
for the existence of a variety of Hekhalot texts in the fifth or sixth 
centuries. The bowls give evidence for texts that still survive and for 
other texts that do not. 


Gordon, Moriah 1 


The Moriah 1 incantation bowl, written to protect Matanish b. 
Azarmidukh, Havah his wife, and their sons and daughters against 
demons, exhibits many features reminiscent of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture.37 Most striking is the reference to the angel ‘Anafi'el. I will 


3Philip S. Alexander, “The Historical Setting of the Hebrew Book of 
Enoch,” JJS 28 (1977) 167. Compare also Cyrus Gordon, “Aramaic and Mandaic 
Magical Bowls,” Archiv Orientdlni 9 (1937), 94, bowl-text L, where Mejajron 
is referred to as “the great prince of the entire world.” 

395, Hag. 15a. 

3°6Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 105. 

397Cyrus Gordon, “Bowls in the Moriah Collection,” 220-41. Markham J. 
Geller published another bowl for the same family, apparently by the same 
scribe, judging from some similar phrases (M. J. Geller, “Four Aramaic In- 
cantation Bowls,” in Gary Rendsburg, ed., The Bible World: Essays in Honor 
of Cyrus M. Gordon |New York: Ktav, 1980] 49). 
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briefly list other common features, and then examine the parts of the 
text that deal with ‘Anafiel. The incantation begins with an adjura- 
tion by the “great name” (line 1), refers to ow 317 (“pronunciation 
of the divine name,” line 9), and contains strings of holy letters (lines 
9-10, 19). It also makes extensive use of the concept of the seal, as 
in the phrase “by the letters on the seal of his throne” (line 15), thus 
combining different ideas about seals characteristic of the Hekhalot 
literature: the seals one shows to the angels who guard the Hekhalot, 
those that angels possess, or those the adept wears for protection, as 
well as the divine names engraved on the throne of God.*** The bowl 
also mentions cherubim (line 15), and describes God as the one who 
‘sits on the cherubim” (line 21). 

The angel ‘Anafi’el offers the closest connection to the Hekhalot 
literature. This name seems to have originated in Hekhalot tradition, 
since the other references to him in early Jewish literature are depen- 
dent upon these texts.°% He appears in three separate places in the 
adjuration. The first citation reads: 7>Koo ‘7 wPW OW2 ONO ONT 
370 TOW “MPT yma Ypa (lines 18-19, “Who are sealed and doubly 
sealed by the name of ‘Anafi’el the angel who divides after, whose 
name is called MRGWG"). The name of the angel, MRGWG, is close 
to one of the secret names of Mefafron, MRGWBY°EL or MRG, that 
occurs in one of the Sar ha-Torah adjurations. The reference to the 
angel as one who divides could be an allusion to the splitting of the 
Red Sea by Moses, who split the sea by the use of several names, 
including a secret name of Metatron.! The second citation reads: 
]7 mows PIT KM ADRbO SwEW ow> (line 21, “By the name of 
‘Anafi’el the angel, by this mystery, and by this name”). 

The third citation provides the most information about the angel, 
and makes a link to the Hekhalot literature by a tradition larger than 


28Schafer, Synopse, §241: ‘Anafi’el has the “seal of heaven and earth”; 
$569, seals on the body; §§78 and 629, divine names on the throne of God. 

2 According to Reuven Margoliot’s Malakhey Elyon, there are no refer- 
ences to ‘Anafi'el in the midrashic or talmudic literature. His name only ap- 
pears in the Hekhalot literature and the Zohar (Angels on High mentioned in 
the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, in all the Midrashim, Zohar and 
Tikkunim, Targumim, and Yalkutim, with References to the Holy Books of the 
Kabbalah (Jerusalem: Mosad ha-Rav Kook, 1964] 163). 

“0oSchafer, Synopse, §310; cf. also §682. 

“lIbid., §342. 
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a mere name. The text reads: RONM PWR AIT AoW PT) pT RM 
TOKdO SwEw m3 ONT KTW]T (line 23, “By this mystery, and by this 
great name, and by this seal of rulership, by which Anafi'el the angel 
sealed"). In Hekhalot Rabbati, <Anafiel is the keeper of the divine 
signet ring: “the ring of the seal of heaven and earth is given into his 
hand” (13 TED PW OOD bo OMN do nvI0).“? There he is one of 
the guardians of the portal of the seventh palace. He also plays a very 
prominent role in 3 Enoch as the angel who first plucks Enoch from 
among human beings and then punishes him with fiery lashes after 
Elisha b. Abuyah mistakes him for a second God.“? Hekhalot Rabbati 
also compares him to the “Former of Creation,” and he is “called by 
the name of his master,"“* as Mefatron often is. He is thus almost 
equal to God. The reference to ‘Anafi’el in the incantation witnesses 
to this tradition of his possession of the signet ring of heaven and 
earth, which imparts to him a status second only to God's. 

‘Anafiel also appears in another Hekhalot text. According to one 
section of Hekhalot Zutarti, one can adjure him to protect the adept 
from slander: 


Everyone who wishes to pray this prayer and to meditate on the 
work of his creator should pronounce one letter from these let- 
ters. Again, I will not turn to the right or to the left, until I turn 
and I do his will, and everyone who speaks slander about him, 
I will immediately strike him and destroy him, other than the 
angel who is the messenger of the king of glory.‘ 


While the Hekhalot Rabbati texts present ‘Anafivel as the exalted 
prince, almost equal to God, this additional text shows that he is 
subject to adjuration, just as is Metatron.4 The incantation bowl 
provides still another example of ‘Anafi’el following the wishes of 
the adjurer for protection. 

This incantation bowl is a second example of a bowl text that drew 
on a whole range of Hekhalot tradition, including traditions about 
<Anafiel that appear only in those texts. While this bowl text may not 


“2Ibid., §241, ms Oxford. 

“Ibid., §§9, 20, 241-42 

“NIbid., §244. 

“Stbid.. §421. 

406Cf., however, Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-8, which states that one 
cannot adjure ‘Anafi?el 
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exhibit knowledge of specific Hekhalot texts, it is evidence that knowl- 
edge of Hekhalot traditions had gone beyond a small elite circle. It 
also allows one to assign an early dating to traditions about ‘Anafiel’s 
possession of the “signet ring of heaven and earth.” 

Further investigation of more of the incantation and amulet texts 
will reveal other Hekhalot traditions that clearly predate the existing 
manuscripts, and give a hint of the range of traditions that spread to 
the circles of persons writing amulets and incantations. Such evidence 
will make it possible both to place the Hekhalot texts more accurately 
within the larger framework of Jewish ritual texts and practices in 
late antiquity, and to assess more clearly who might have written, 
practiced, or even known of the former. The salient conclusion aris- 
ing from the comparison of the Hekhalot texts with the amulets and 
incantation bowls is that the former formed a part of practices to gain 
protection from demons and healing. Further study of the bowls and 
amulet texts will undoubtedly show which other areas of the Hekhalot 
traditions and texts belonged to the practice of amulets in late antiq- 
uity. 


CONCLUSIONS 

To conclude, then, the comparison among the Hekhalot adjuration 
and ascent texts and the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts, Sefer ha-Razim, 
the Jewish amulets, and the Visions of Ezekiel shows how the Hekhalot 
texts belonged to the larger adjurational world view of late antiquity. 
Like the Greco-Egyptian ritual texts, the Hekhalot literature gives 
instructions for the adjuration of powerful heavenly figures who will 
follow the will of the human adjurer and offer him revelations, ap- 
pearing to him in a vision or a dream, answering his questions or 
providing him with heavenly knowledge. Angels or deities must re- 
spond because of the holy and powerful names deriving from the 
common language of adjuration in late antiquity. The Hekhalot texts 
embrace the “polytheistic vision” of their culture as well, sometimes 
identifying the supreme God with the high angels, dividing divine 
power among several powerful beings, or giving divine titles to the 
high angels (especially Metatron). 

The use of Greek words in Hekhalot Rabbati, the adjuration of 
Maglitu, and a passage referring to Metatron all show that the Hekhalot 
texts drew directly from the Greco-Egyptian ritual tradition. The 
adjurational pericopes of Sefer ha-Razim show how this process could 
have occurred. These texts, with both Hebrew and Greek adjurations, 
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come from Jews who knew the Greco-Egyptian adjurational literature 
well. They were willing to incorporate elements from it directly into 
their own work, including items that other Jews in late antiquity would 
have considered idolatrous: names of the Greek or Egyptian deities 
and prayers addressing them, as well as many of the ritual actions 
prescribed in the Greco-Egyptian texts. (The authors of the Hekhalot 
literature, meanwhile, were not as willing to include these blatantly 
“pagan” features.) Goodenough describes how this process could have 
occurred: 


It is precisely the existence of this transitional stage which alone 
accounts for all the phenomena we are studying—a stage in which 
there was real Jewish syncretism, but which was succeeded by 
one of assimilation of pagan ideas and forms into Judaism itself, 
while pagan names and mythology were finally rejected.” 


Even though the ascent text of Hekhalot Rabbati applies Greek epi- 
thets of Helios to God and to Dumi’el, incorporates a Greek dialogue 
between the latter and the aspiring ascender, and may include the 
Egyptian mythology of the boat of the sun god, it does not explicitly 
use the names Helios or Harpokrates. The texts domesticate all of 
these “pagan” elements within the mythology of the ascent to the 
merkabah, transmitted in the name of the great tannaitic rabbis. The 
Hekhalot adjurations do not allow the adept to sacrifice animals to 
the Greek gods or offer incense; they require him to attach his adju- 
rations to the Jewish liturgy and adhere to Jewish purity require- 
ments. 

As Hoffman notes, the Hekhalot texts provide evidence that Jews 
Participated fully in the common culture of late antiquity, and notably 
in one of its most important manifestations, envisioning God as the 
sun in his chariot, the lord of the world surrounded by angels of 
fire.“8 As Goodenough puts it, the synagogue mosaics that depict the 
wheel of the zodiac in a circle around Helios and his quadriga are a 
visible image of God in his chariot: 


The zodiac in the synagogues, with Helios in the center, accord- 
ingly, seems to me to proclaim that the God worshiped in the 
synagogue was the God who had made the stars. and revealed 


4°7Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 2. 235 
“8Hoffman, “Censoring In and Censoring Out.” 23 
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himself through them in cosmic law and order and right, but 
who was himself the Charioteer guiding the universe and all its 
order and law.“ 


The incantations of the angels of the sun, of the sun as an angel, 
along with the prayer to Helios in Sefer ha-Razim attest to the exist- 
ence of Jews who were not afraid to make such an equation expl 
even while those who wrote the Hekhalot texts incorporated similar 
images less baldly. 

An important part of the Hekhalot traditions derive, therefore, from 
Greek-speaking Jews from Palestine who knew the Greco-Egyptian 
ritual literature. David Halperin maintains, in his discussion of the 
Shavuot homilies on Ezekiel, that they came in part from a hellenistic 
Jewish midrash of Caesarea known also from Origen’s “First Homily 
on Ezekiel.” He argues that Origen drew from the Jewish traditions 
about the prophet that appear in the Visions of Ezekiel. Greek-speak- 
ing rabbis of Caesarea and nearby towns, notably Joshua b. Levi, 
transmitted this midrash to Origen.4!° Did these Greek-speaking rab- 
bis also know the Greco-Egyptian adjurational tradition? R. Aqiba 
knew about people who went into graveyards and fasted so that a 
“spirit of impurity” would come upon them, a practice that Sefer ha- 
Razim attests"! He also averred that the knowledge of how to bring 
down a “spirit of purity” was a lost art. R. Eliezer the Great, his 
teacher (according to both rabbinic literature and the Hekhalot texts), 
is credited for knowing magical techniques for creating and collecting 
cucumbers.*!? He also receives credit for the ruling that one may 
learn magical techniques for the purposes of understanding and teach- 
ing, but may not actually perform them.‘!> Whether one can see these 
Palestinian rabbis as those who brought this knowledge into the devel- 
oping stream of Hekhalot tradition remains an intriguing question.‘!* 


“Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 8. 215. 

“1Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 262-358, especially 345-52. 

411, Sanh. 65b; cf. Sefer ha-Razim 1. 176-93. See also the discussion of 
Simon Lowy, “The Motivation of Fasting in Talmudic Literature,” JJS 9 (1958) 
19-38. 

412, Sanh. 68a. He said a “word” (139) and the field was filled with cu- 
cumbers, he said another “word” and they were all gathered into one place. 

“Ibid. 

“M4Saul Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine, 97-114; idem, “Some Notes 
on Adjurations in Israel,” in idem, Texts and Studies (New York: Ktav, 1974) 
21-28; Jacob Neusner, Wonder-Working Lawyers, 46-70. 
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The similarities to the Greek and Aramaic incantations also dem- 
onstrate that the Hekhalot texts were of practical use. The adjurations 
of the Sar ha-Panim or the Sar ha-Torah are not mere literary con- 
ceits; they give instructions for adjurational rituals, just as the incan- 
tatory instructions for addressing Apollo or Harpokrates do. The praxeis 
are not identical, but powerful words of incantation that compel the 
angel or deity form the heart of both types of rituals. Both types of 
incantation demonstrate the performative use of language, in concert 
with the adept’s execution of such other actions as purification, offer- 
ings, or prayer. 


Conclusions 


INTRODUCTION 
T have argued in this study that one best understands the adjurations ~ 
of the Hekhalot literature within the overarching category of ritual 
practices involving the use of divine or angelic names in order to gain 
power of various kinds. I have analyzed the revelation adjurations as 
performative acts, consisting of both words and actions, which aim at 
inducing divine powers to descend to earth from the world of the 
merkabah to reveal secrets to human beings. The revelation adjura- 
tions are not merely literary works, although they reflect a long pro- 
cess of literary development of older themes. They are, rather, 
instructions for rituals, telling the would-be adjurer how to prepare 
himself before the ritual, and how to conduct the ritual itself, speci- 
fying even the holy words he must utter to attract the angels. Other 
adjurations, like the series of incantations and prayers for healing or 
exorcism constituting Sheva‘ Zutarti, are equally practical, if more 
mundane. The adept often pronounced these adjurations in the context 
of the synagogue liturgy. 

It is difficult or impossible to know how the revelation adjurations 
“worked” for those who used them, or to know in every case whether 
anyone used them in the form in which they now survive. It is un- 
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known whether those who used them actually received revelations 
from the angels or had close contact with the Shekhinah. Unlike first- 
hand accounts of visionary experiences, the Hekhalot texts do not 
recount the mystical experiences of known individuals; instead, they 
assume a pseudepigraphic style in which the great rabbis of the first 
and second centuries ascend to the merkabah or instruct others how 
to do so, or recount how they conjure the Sar ha-Torah or the Sar ha- 
Panim. For example, R. Ishmael tells of his illumination when R. 
Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah recited the adjuration of Metafron over him. 
Unfortunately, it is unclear if this reflects anyone's actual experience, 
or is merely a kind of “advertisement” (using David Halperin’s word)! 
for the adjurational practice, although evidence from later Jewish mys- 
tical texts suggests strongly that these techniques were in actual use.? 

The ritual practices of the Greco-Egyptian revelatory adjurations 
use pseudepigraphic narrative less liberally than the Hekhalot corpus 
does. The former present clear sets of directions for employing pow- 
erful words and objects to gain the verbal or visual revelation of gods 
or angels. Because of their all-encompassing character, it is easier to 
see the instructional quality of these texts than of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture. The instructions for the Greco-Egyptian rituals describe in a 
much clearer fashion the different aspects of the performance that the 
adjurer must enact: the birds and animals he must use, the ascetic 
practices he must follow, the clothing he must wear, the places he 
must find for the ritual, the incense he must burn, and the words of 
prayer and incantation that he must utter to draw down Apollo or 
Hekate, Selene or Aion, or his own personal paredros. Still, the 
Hekhalot texts prescribe some of these elements as well: special places 
to perform the adjuration, ascetic preparations, withdrawal from soci 
ety, placement of the incantation within a larger framework (in this 
case, Jewish liturgy), as well as prayers and incantations. The close 
kinship between directions for adjurations in the two corpora high- 
lights the performative character of the Hekhalot literature and allows 
one to perceive them as instructions for rituals, not merely literary 
reworkings of older themes. The resemblance does not, of course, 
demonstrate an historical dependence of the Hekhalot rituals upon 
Greco-Egyptian practices; in fact, one could ask why other Jewish 
incantations, like those in Sefer ha-Razim, or some of the Torah charms, 
resemble some Greco-Egyptian texts more closely in terms of ritual 
actions than do the Hekhalot passages. 


‘David Halperin, Faces of the Chariot, 377 
?Moshe Idel, Kabbalah: New Perspectives, 156-99. 
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In this chapter I shall draw three sets of conclusions from the 
performance analysis of the Hekhalot adjurations and the comparison 
between them, on the one hand, and the Greco-Egyptian revelatory 
texts and the Jewish amulets, on the other. I draw tentative historical 
conclusions from the similarities and differences of both form and 
content among these texts, and I summarize and explicate all of this 
with an eye toward showing how the similarities demonstrate clearly 
the performative character of the Hekhalot literature. I also try to 
tackle the question of the identity of the persons responsible for that 
literature. Despite the difficulties in coming to any definite historical 
conclusions in this area, it is possible to make some statements about 
the type of people involved and their major concerns. 


PROVENANCE AND DATING OF THE HEKHALOT 
ADJURATIONS 


The Hekhalot incantations as they presently exist in the manu- 
scripts are the result of a long process of development, much of which 
is obscure or lost to modern scholarship. Any conclusions about their 
origin or history are partial and tentative. An internal basis for dating 
them does not exist, since they do not refer to otherwise known his- 
torical events. Comparing them with the Greco-Egyptian adjurations, 
Sefer ha-Razim, and the Visions of Ezekiel leads to the conclusion 
that the traditions of Greek-speaking Jews in Palestine contributed to 
their formation. The practice of reciting divine names for healing or 
for Torah learning originated among Jews in third- or fourth-century 
Palestine who participated in the then common cultural practice of 
adjuration. They were familiar with both generic techniques of adju- 
ration and specifically Jewish traditions about Moses's ascent to heaven 
to receive the Torah and the efficacious names of Metatron. The 
Hekhalot texts, both the ascent rituals and the adjurations of angels, 
are in part a deposit of the traditions of Greek-speaking Jewry. Whether 
these persons were some of the leaders of rabbinic Judaism in Pales- 
tine, as Scholem and Halperin maintain, is difficult to determine in 
the present state of the evidence. Whoever composed all these texts, 
however, clearly esteemed those leaders, and wished to inherit their 
mantle. Albeit, the Hekhalot corpus is not entirely a product of late 
Roman Palestine, since Hekhalot themes and even texts survive on 
the Aramaic incantation bowls from Babylonia. One of the bowls, 
from the fifth or sixth century, is the oldest witness to a Hekhalot Sar 
ha-Torah text. The extant literature is, therefore, the product of a 
process of development that may have originated in Palestine, but 
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certainly continued and saw elaboration in Babylonia. The intricate 
analysis to which I have subjected them in this book is a testimony 
to the difficulty of untangling the different threads and determining 
their possible time and place of origin. 

Of course, other considerations come into play when discussing the 
provenance or dating of the Hekhalot literature. Most prominent among 
these is the use of ascetic restrictions in many of the rituals of adju- 
Tati As I discussed in Chapter 3, it seems possible that the asceti 
restrictions requisite for many of the rituals go back to ascetic Jewish 
practices of second Temple times that later survived among a variety 
of Jewish groups in both Pale: and Babylonia. The Hekhalot 
tradents incorporated them as pietistic practices to accompany adjura- 
tion. Such pietistic practices were one way that the Qumranites or the 
members of various Jewish-Christian baptismal sects distinguished 
themselves from other, related groups. For the framers of the Hekhalot 
texts, on the other hand, they figured into a way of life relying, at 
least in part, on the rabbinic halakhah. As Peter Schafer has noted, 
one of the prerequisites for the heavenly ascent was observance of 
halakhah and knowledge of Torah.? The most important goal of the 
Sar ha-Torah rituals, to take one illustrative example, is complete 
knowledge of Torah. The practice of adjuration was not, therefore, a 
way to turn the practitioners into a new sect with a separate identity. 
This impression gains its strength from the fact that the adjurations 
require the practitioners to fast or follow other ascetic practices for a 
limited period of time, rather than for their entire lives, unlike the 
Qumranites or other sectarians. Another piece of evidence for this 
conclusion is that several of the Sar ha-Torah and revelatory adjura- 
tions require the practitioners to perform them after the statutory 
Prayers or at the time of reciting the Shema. The Hekhalot texts do 
not set up a different order of prayer from the rabbinic norms, even 
when they describe adjurations to learn Torah or to bring angels down 
to earth, or, by showing seals inscribed with divine names, to permit 
the adept to ascend to heaven. 


RITUAL PRACTICES AND PERFORMANCE 


Adjurations as Performances 


In this study I have delineated the details of the adjurational rituals 
and attempted to show that they were performances one could actu- 


3Peter Schafer. The Hidden and Manifest God, 39-40. 
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ally enact. Through an act of imagination, using the methods of 
speech-act theory and performance theory, I have painted a picture of 
what could have transpired during these rituals. This imaginative re- 
construction is necessary because no contemporaneous account of the 
actual use of these rituals survives. Unlike a modern anthropologist, 
who can witness the possession rituals of a contemporary tribal group 
and ask people what they experienced, I could not rely on the evi- 
dence of my eyes or the firsthand accounts of participants. My meth- 
ods only enabled me to reconstruct what might have happened, but 
not to know the religious experience of those who actually performed 
such rituals. 

The Hekhalot literature offers practical instructions for many dif- 
ferent types of ritual practice for manifold purposes. Although the 
instructions are sometimes embedded in a literary framework, they 
are more than they appear to be. The ascesis of these texts show most 
clearly their performative character. The literary framework serves as 
a justification or recommendation for the instructions that follow by 
introducing revered authoritative figures of the past who performed 
the accompanying practice. For example, the introductory paragraph 
of the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim, an imaginary dialog between 
R. Eliezer the Great and R. Aqiba about the proper way to adjure the 
Sar ha-Panim, gives legitimacy to the prescribed practices, placing 
them within the larger framework of the li tions of rabbinic Ju- 
daism. Such narrative introductions serve to “censor-in” such prac- 
tices for Jews who want to think of themselves as following the way 
of the Torah, all the while “censoring out” the forbidden practices of 
syncretistic Greco-Roman religion. 

The Hekhalot adjurations are thus attempts to meet some “felt need” 
within a particular context, as Sam Gill puts it.4 They are not only 
literary texts, they are performances. In calling the Hekhalot adjura- 
tions performances rather than merely texts, I bring them into the 
interpretive framework of religious ritual rather than subjecting them 
to literary-critical approaches. Through the literary analysis of one 
adjurational text, the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah,” I showed 
how the text instructs the reader to perform the adjuration of Metatron. 
The text directs the reader to perform a predetermined religious ritual 


“Sam Gill, “One, Two, Three: The Interpretation of Religious Action,” in 
idem, Native American Religious Action: A Performative Approach to Reli- 
gion (Columbia, SC: University of South Carolina Press. 1987) 150. 
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to gain his end. The directions follow a pseudepigraphic account of 
R. Nebuniah’s adjuring R. Ishmael by the names of Mefafron, so that 
he will remember his learning. The story teaches the reader that ad- 
juration is effective as a method both to accomplish transcendent ends 
and to prevent one from forgetting Torah: the adept is enlightened 
and the world becomes new for him in purity.5 Any reader can attain 
these same goals by following these instructions. 

As religious acts, the Hekhalot adjurations mediate between pure 
men on earth, who are fit to perform the adjurations by virtue of the 
purifications they have undergone, and God and the angels in heaven. 
Both the mystical ascent and the adjurations of angels mention women 
only because of the impurity they may transmit to the mystic. They 
do not appear as potential participants in the ascent or angelic adju- 
rations. This does not mean that men are immune from impurity; 
indeed the Hekhalot texts are very concerned with the possibility of 
a man having a seminal emission, but this possibility is a challenge, 
not a barrier, to the proper state of purity. The texts thus enforce the 
requirements for purity unequally on men and women. Although one 
could theoretically imagine that a woman could be pure enough to 
engage in the Hekhalot adjurations or ascents, the authors of this 
literature seem never to entertained this possibility. Women are pri- 
marily obstacles to the purity men must attain in order to adjure 
angels or ascend to heaven. As Judith Baskin says in a recent article 
on “The Problem of Women in Sefer Hasidim”: 


The pietist’s desire for separation from the corruption of the 
material world, and his wish to displace the pleasures of human 
sexuality through his devotion to the divine, is built, in part, 
upon the objectification of women. That such spiritual options 
were simply not available or even imagined for Jewish women 
is, perhaps, the other side of the coin.? 


The Hekhalot rituals, both those of ascent to the merkabah and of 
angelic adjuration, provide a conduit of power between the terrestri 
and celestial realms. As Rachel Elior says, the angelological tradi- 
tions of this literature 


SSchafer, Synopse, §309. 
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indicate longings for a ritual bond which preserves ceremonial 
continuity and a ritual tradition in the realm of visionary reality 
—a historical reality where the earthly symbols of the connec- 
tion with the divine realm were suspended and obliterated after 
the destruction of the Temple, and the rituals which expressed 
the bond between the mundane and the divine had ceased to 
exist.* 


The Hekhalot rituals are embedded in a particular cosmological frame- 
work and enact its conceptions. These notions include the basic ele- 
ments of the cosmos, as the authors of the Hekhalot literature 
understood them: the divine names through which God created the 
world, the angels who meet the adept on earth or in the heavenly 
hekhalot, and the men who can be like the angels. These rituals keep 
open the channels between earth and heaven after it was no longer 
possible to perform the Temple rituals. 

The ascetic practices of this literature serve to increase the spiri 
tual power of adepts by removing them from the ordinary human 
world with its multiple sources of impurity, and bringing them close 
to an angelic level of purity and holiness. The angels neither eat nor 
drink, nor engage in sexual intercourse; by refraining from these 
common human activities, the adept can become like the angels, and 
thus associate with them without any question of impurity.? Like the 
Qumran sectaries, the Hekhalot adepts believed that they could asso- 
ciate with angels here on earth. The residents of Qumran believed 
that the angels worshiped with them and would fight the last battle at 
their side; in order to allow this, they had to adhere to a heightened 
standard of purity. This is the level of purity that Moses attained 
when he ascended to the mountain (or to heaven) to receive the Torah 
from God. While the Israelites refrained from sexual contact only for 
three days before the revelation, he remained in a constant state of 
purity, separating from his wife in order always to be available for 
divine revelation. The adepts of the Hekhalot adjurations follow 
Moses’s example; in many cases the adjurations call for fasting or 


'Rachel Elior, “Mysticism, Magic, and Angelology,” 53. 

°When Moses ascended to heaven, the angel Qemu’el stopped him and 
asked him, “What are you doing among the holy ones of above? You have 
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refraining from sexual activity for forty days, echoing the forty days 
that Moses spent on the mountain receiving the revelation. Their 
practice, like his, is for the sake of gaining revelation, even if theirs 
is a private one. The ascetic practices draw power to an individual; 
they do not form a community of those who would be like the angels 
(like the Qumran sect or the Elchasaites). They provide a way for 
bringing holiness down to earth in the absence of the temple liturgy, 
but this solution is available only to individuals. The heightened pu- 
rity practices of these texts do not provide a solution for the entire 
Jewish community, but only for special individuals who are prepared 
to endure their rigors. 

These adjurations are performative in two different senses of the 
term. They use words—in particular, the divine names—to bring an- 
gels down from heaven, to gain the wisdom of Torah, to receive 
healing, to expel demons from the body, and to meet many other 
human needs. In a cosmology that envisions the divine names as the 
basic constituents of reality, their correct use by humans can have a 
decisive effect on supernatural beings. The Hekhalot adjurations thus 
combine ordinary words like “command” and “adjure” with the divine 
names in the repetitive and redundant manner that Tambiah calls “ritual 
involution,”!® to build a crescendo of powerful words that causes the 
angel to obey the adjurer. 

Several of these adjurations are performative also in the sense that 
they structure a performance composed of several different elements: 
the verbal utterance of the adjuration, the ascetic restrictions per- 
formed by the adept, and other requisite actions (such as secluding 
oneself in a room or attic or drawing a magic circle around oneself).! 
The ascetic restrictions not only move the performer into the neces- 
sary state of purity; they form part of the performance as well, and 
are often the most important way in which the performer's senses 
engage the performance. They purify both the body and the space 
around it. The performer's sight is important: he looks down at the 
ground, not at other people,'? or he looks upward at heaven while 


‘Tambiah, “A Performative Approach to Ritual,” in idem, Culture, Thought, 
and Social Action (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1985) 153. 

"I Adjurations that structure the complete experience include most of the 
Sar ha-Torah adjurations, the adjurations to bring angels down from heaven, 
and the dream-revelations. Others, like the adjurations of Sheva‘ Zutarti, are 
less all-encompassing. 

"Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19, and idem, Synopse, §§489, 560. 
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speaking the words of the adjuration."? He must observe only the 
pure, never sullying his eyes with a glance at even the potentially 
impure. The restrictions also affect the adept’s hearing and speech: he 
does not talk to others,'* and only hears the words of prayer, adjura- 
tion, and the divine names that he himself utters. He never listens to 
idle conversation. The practitioner's sense of touch also comes into 
play: he refrains from intimate sexual contact with women’s bodies or 
his own body, avoiding the sexual sensation that could lead to ejacu- 
lation. In contrast, he immerses himself in water that purifies, some- 
times several times a day. The performer's sense of taste is also 
affected: he refrains from eating most foods, restricting himself to the 
diet of ascetics and poor scholars, bread and water. This Spartan fare 
serves as a key means of keeping him away from the potentially 
impurifying touch of women. The asceticism of sex and food work 
together; the purification of the tongue and the penis mark the same 
boundary between the pure man and the potentially impure woman. 
All of these purificatory rites create a pure space around the adept, 
into which the impure cannot enter. Some texts also demarcate this 
isolation by the physical separation of the adept in a dark house or a 
room or an attic.'S He does not go out among people, and thus sanc- 
tifies himself away from the common life. 

The ascetic regimen may have a physiological effect on the body 
of the adept, making him more susceptible to hallucinations (as fast- 
ing can do). More importantly, the adept’s actions symbolize the world 
of the angels on earth. The adept performs actions that mark him as 
approaching the purity of the angels whose help he seeks. The ritual 
marks his physical and social isolation by restricting his actions in 
time and space. He tries to enter the “other reality” insofar as pos- 
sible. The impoverishment of his mundane experience allows the ex- 
traordinary to enter his life.'© The adept enters a liminal zone between 
humanity and celestial beings, between heaven and earth, much like 
that arising from the ascetic actions, repentance, and prayers of Yom 
Kippur:!” 


‘schafer, Synopse, §562 

'*Ibid., §§507, 623. 

'sIbid., §§299, 314; idem, Geniza-Fragmente, G-19. 

‘Michael D. Swartz, “Hekalot Rabbati §§297-306: A Ritual for the Cultiva- 
tion of the Prince of the Torah,” in Vincent Wimbush, ed., Ascetic Behavior in 
Greco-Roman Antiquity: A Sourcebook (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990) 228-29. 

"Victor Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (Ithaca: 
Cornell, 1977) 94-130. 
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‘Sama’el saw that sin was not to be found among them [Israel] on 
the Day of Atonement. He said before the Holy One, blessed be 
He: Sovereign of all the universe! Thou hast one people like the 
ministering angels who are in heaven. Just as the ministering 
angels have bare feet, so have the Israelites bare feet on the Day 
of Atonement. Just as the ministering angels have neither food 
nor drink, so the Israelites have neither food nor drink on the 
Day of Atonement. Just as the ministering angels have no joints, 
in like wise the Israelites stand upon their feet. Just as the min- 
istering angels have peace obtaining amongst them, so the Isra- 
elites have peace obtaining amongst them on the Day of 
Atonement. Just as the ministering angels are innocent of all sin 
on the Day of Atonement, so are the Israelites innocent of all sin 
on the Day of Atonement.'* 


The people, leaving ordinary life, enter Yom Kippur as transgressors 
and leave it forgiven, having come close to death and to the transcen- 
dent through their ascetic actions and their intense, repeated suppli- 
cations and confessions. In the same way, the Hekhalot ascetic is 
ignorant and unenlightened, but enters into liminality. In this inbetween 
space, he acquires great wisdom, and leaves, as Hekhalot Rabbati 
says, “with every aspect of Torah, whether Bible or mishnah, or gaz- 
ing at the merkabah;” or as the “Chapter of R. Nehuniah” puts it, his 
eyes are enlightened, he no longer forgets his Torah, and “the world 
is made new in purity.”!9 The performance of incantations effects a 
nsformation from ignorance and forgetfulness to knowledge and 
illumination.” 


Ritual Formulas 


An important feature of the Hekhalot rituals is their practice of 
combining verbal formulas of different types into one powerful, pat- 
terned whole. These adjurations commonly consist of the following 
elements: 1) statement of adjuration, which very frequently includes 
the name or attributes of the superhuman object of the incantation 
(angels or God); 2) the means of adjuration (i.¢., powerful name), 
which provides the reservoir of power that enables the adjurations to 
work; 3) statements that demonstrate the power of the names that the 


“"Pirge de-Rabbi Eliezer, ch. 46 (ed. and trans. Gerald Friedlander [New 
York: Sepher-Hermon, 1981]) 364. 

‘Schafer, Synopse, §§303, 309. 

Schafer, Hidden and Manifest God, 114-15. 
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adjuration uses; and 4) an enumeration, using verbs with the 
illocutionary force of directives, of the benefits that should befall the 
adept. All four elements borrow phrases from diverse sources, includ- 
ing both prayer and incantatory formulas. The adjurational language 
draws upon biblical phrases that beseech God, fragments of hymnic 
praise, blessing formulas from the ‘Amidah, Hekhalot traditions about 
the angels and especially Metatron, direct adjurations by the powerful 
names, repetitions of the various names, and permutations of God's 
name and its com| ion with other letters. Those who constructed 
these texts did not differentiate carefully between prayer and incan- 
tation in their creation of verbal structures to influence God and the 
angels. The adjurations break down the distinctions between personal 
and statutory prayer, and between adjurational formulas and prayer 
formulas. Pleas to the angels or God jostle with the forceful language 
of incantation. 

These texts thus derive a fle: ity of composition from placing 
small verbal blocks into the basic ritual framework. Like oral poetry, 
these texts consist of many small formulaic phrases or blocks of 
phrases, which the ritualist can combine. The end result is a “tapes- 
try” of phrases that recur and recombine variously among different 
adjurations. 


Greco-Egyptian adjurations as performances and the 
comparison with Hekhalot adjurations 


As I argued in Chapter 5, the Hekhalot adjurations belong to a 
larger complex of ritual practices that were widespread in the Greco- 
Roman world of Late Antiquity. A comparison of the Hekhalot litera- 
ture with the Greco-Egyptian ritual corpus shows that they share one 
crucial feature: both consist of ritual practices to gain power. The 
Greco-Egyptian texts reveal their practical quality more clearly than 
do the Hekhalot incantations by including instructions for many more 
types of actions (e.g., using incense, offering animals, wearing special 
clothes, amulets, or rings). The Greco-Egyptian texts very rarely embed 
rituals in literary narratives, and thus seem more obviously instruc- 
tions for actual practices, rather than the literary rendition of them. 
The more obviously performative character of the Greco-Egyptian texts 
does, however, shed light on the practical aspects of the Hekhalot 
corpus. 

Revelatory adjurations from the various sources in Late Antiquity 
that I have discussed follow a more-or-less common pattern in the 
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organization of the verbal portion of the ritual. The verbal formulas 
are performative acts effecting the appearance of the angel or the god 
to the adjurer, by virtue of the words that the latter speaks, in concert 
with ritual actions to attract celestial power. The pattern of adjuration 
consists of the following elements: 1) a statement of adjuration asking 
the god or angel to reveal himself or herself to the adjurer or to send 
another celestial being; 2) the means of adjuration, the most impor- 
tant of which are divine and angelic names, statements about the 
powers of the names, attributes of God, and voces mysticae such as 
combinations of the Greek alphabet or permutations of the 
tetragrammaton; 3) description of the audition or vision of the ad- 
jurer; 4) dismissal of the divine figure after the encounter with the 
adept. The verbal formulas of the revelatory adjurations use verbs 
with the illocutionary force of directives, such as “adjure,” and “call 
on.” The divine names are part of the performative act of adjuration. 
They supply the force that the adjurer uses to gain power over the 
divine figures. The ascetic preparations and ritual actions in which 
the verbal adjurations are embedded are also channels of power. The 
respective importance of these features varies, however, among the 
different types of rituals, with ascetic preparations being more impor- 
tant for the Hekhalot literature, and ritual actions for the Greco-Egyp- 
tian rituals. The illocutionary consequence of the adjurations is the 
appearance of the angel or the deity to offer revel: or an answer 
to questions. An important part of the ritual is the dismissal of the 
angel or god, because of the potential danger that the divine figure 
offers. 

The entire collection of actions, from ascetic preparations to the 
act of incantation itself constitute a complete ritual performance. The 
Greco-Egyptian adjurations, and often those in Sefer ha-Razim, incor- 
porate ritual actions (such as burning incense, killing animals, or mak- 
ing amulets) that make it easier to understand these texts as instructions 
for performances, rather than merely literary accounts. Such overt 
ritual actions, however, occur only rarely in the Hekhalot literature. 
Comparable to the ritual actions of the Greco-Egyptian adjurations 
and Sefer ha-Razim are the instructions in the Hekhalot literature that 
demand participation in the statutory liturgy, or require the adjurer to 
stand in a circle or sit in a stream up to his neck while pronouncing 
the words of power.?! The physical and verbal actions work together 


2'$chafer, Synopse, §§560-569, 623. 
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to achieve the adept's objectives: approach to the world of the gods 
or the angels and arrival of the celestial power to give revelation. 

The comparison of all these ritual texts reveals, then, a shared 
pattern of adjuration and performance reflecting, in turn, the common 
belief of Late Antiquity that human action can influence the gods or 
the angels to fulfill human needs. As I said at the beginning of this 
study, one of the great puzzles of religious life in Late Antiquity was 
how to convey the needs and desires of human beings to the celestial 
powers. Both some Jews and followers of the pagan gods chose as 
their method these elaborate adjurational rituals. These ceremonies 
enabled people to speak with Apollo or the Sar ha-Panim, to learn 
wisdom unavailable on earth, and to create a conduit of power be- 
tween themselves and heaven. 
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APPENDIX A: TEXTS OF SHEVA‘ ZUTARTI 
Ms Michael 9 (Oxford 1531) 


fol. 115a/3~28! 


smo yaw 

pow mx) YMoAN MAI YANK 73 (1) 

DOT NR OIPR) C’ODp ‘2 OTP *n'yaN Mw ‘TK 

RY WOR OOD MA *3 JM "aI AT wpa 

2yorst 52 Joan ae Joon NT) Amn ‘rr '3) TP Ray 
42 re Yop sp Frawe RD WopY OF 7M 

pow '®'3 

ume OI Mdnvo wrye '> Tw.> OHM Ayan 
ova M3 YR VO COMPO OvINN o'IwO 

earonk ob7 © bm 0 ebm Snaps moot ‘Np Ww pim 
POT Pr 107 O17 ODD AMON AMOOD'OT 

QNOVD TM AIA Jord eYvOrw “yD MeN OTD 

yo ip mam won AND TO REN TI On wTdR 
PM por Sneyp wp OW WhoK AD 7d 7D ORT RD 
FPNTS PI JOTS poro Popw pEPN ppna> jo 

M2 ONO WA eV YY pTYp HMR MID 
oe Ay NOD MuvoyA Manns yswo "R O59 
CrokoO 9M MII II) OK HIRD OAM NR N'2eo7 
sngom “myAD TINT ww pM ovowe OP 
sypn 52 wom “77 953 oT pnyr Ja TT IK 

33> NID7A>d APA AMSA AMT TO "RR JOR *OB) 
Topo "W'S DIB2 I'D WH) 71D 


'T have identified references with the aid of Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 
145, 149, 151, 158. 

2Ps 145:1 

3Isa 65:24. 

“Ps 104:34. 

51 Kings 19:11. 

1 Kings 19:13-14. 

"The first blessing of the Sabbath “Amidah (Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente. 
145) 
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sma wnbeRO pO Toro) ROD PY AN (2) 
TDR ORD “Ww TARD Spr TRS) pM? 19RD) OTK 
‘opp NY na Na "POI WO Tw Moos “TRS YOR 
BANNCOT "OI KIT OWT KIN TPows) MD 
Som wan 5p we mM mw MT non wT ROMP 
DMT POND yO oy MD OH RTD) RID 


fol. 1156 


“1 Yypa vow) 180 TOUT TORI 3nd) ROW SDT KORO [02 
Teo wn» de Toy wo ‘An AIp2 ‘ow ‘> DWH ME RD D> 
PbS pp pbx p22 p> 3k y33 73 y3k yoo yo yox "ra 
a7 RD OM Soon ‘Ap MPT naoT ‘Np “arp ‘np wP3 Upp 
Dypo 923 OTR 559 mm_I AWW RNOR TAIT UY JO 707 
"WD DwowR KIDD ROD NST pyr 3 AIT RT OD moyn 
Upnp + 


Jer mt > TTT TR DVS POY on waWO TUN (3) 

FPO YO'D) IND NAN MT mT nn “her mp n>" 
KARAT ORR OMI TTR TOR TN TAT Tron 
ee ee 

ot Senin Se Spot Seo) Sea SRR PT nn TT 
Sweno Swe SeoRD Swen? IeaMD eT DRUTO IRIN 
Aha Sw'ppin Seo Swen Seem Senex Si SRD 
Bprpa Set 'D OD YOO TW MAI I O'R “DR 


"See Deut 4:24: wip de wx7 nYDR OR TAK 'n "> ["for Yahweh your God is a 
consuming fire, a jealous god") and Deut 9:3 

Exod 23:21. 

1OExod 24: 1-2. 

‘The second blessing of the Sabbath “Amidah (Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 
145); G-17 gives a fuller version of this blessing: ovno[ }?no "" ?'3. (Schafer, 
Geniza-Fragmente, 156). 

"Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-17 reads: 9°00 "2K TD). 

'3The third blessing of the Sabbath “Amidah (Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 
145). G-17 ends in a significantly different way: D°D729D M37 "37 [BYR ARRAY 
33.29 37 20 3K D537 SY Ja 7D won| AII7 “22 wd py TAD) TORS OOWE 
ay7pn 9e7 'k'3 “Thousands of thousands and myriads of myriads of seraphim 
who stand in fear and in awe and run before the wheels of the merkabah, that 
you should do thus and such by (N.), without delay. Amen (3) Selah (3) 
Hallelujah (3) Soon (3) Quickly (3) Blessed are you, the Holy God” (lines 26— 
31, Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 156). 
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ops oe eam on Toe pI Cow TR ono mop (4) 
JOR OT Of OT OT oY 7739 Joo TNS orronm 
Se a RT I eT IT ren nO") JOR 

Pe es 9D IR TR IT ern ar I we TTT 
ooo wim 19 AON PR) maps kM ANP RT ANP RM 9 TOT 
237 35M w370 Ppa Ymow TH Joo up bo2 

yop 'oyy9tm 1p 1d? OD IwTD*OY IO SIV3T OD 

Pm wr mew MR OD OPPO? "pro OD OT 
se) M239 MOTD ANYA TOPO mM TP AT MT Km 

© 'w'2 U2 D'D> TNT O'oO R'RR NOT pay Aa TTT 
'empo 


VaRT ST DVI OMpar ANN Iwo “ww TW (5) 

pr aan m wan awrpay wma snow aM pinm 
72 RIT AAD AT Won RT yt Oe OR OR Pon nm on 
AAT me SAE ANA AP PD AMR ATT RN MT 
Swppn Savon Swerty Sep SP ID WITT RDB ORT 
Sw> Swroma SwoI De SwR SANT RETO ORD Se ND 
CORDDIR THT WT TR TT DRO ORD FNYP"T 

oe Se own Sevd> See a2 PP Am v7 NOD ORY 


fol. 116a 


S07 72° OVI) MRD JaIV TO. IH AD 731 
Tom pny) me Non pny ja Tho Awe OR “ITD YD 
2Inyw@ 'R"D VBI >'D> TTT O'oo K'RK DOT 


\“This phrase is found in two other adjurations: §279/678, where it denotes 
titles of Mefagron (moan “9a O77 “AR yw) ODT “TK jIED FIN), and in G- 
19, folio 1a/20-21, where these are also titles of Mesafron. 

‘Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-17 reads vr3p. 

'6See Schafer, Synopse, §358, where this same name appears. 

"In Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-17 this reads pp'701 'D (“his name is 
Notarikon"), and this is another connection to the names of paragraph §358. 

'8The fourth blessing of the Sabbath ‘Amidah (Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 
145), 

‘Compare Schafer, Synopse, §390 and §637 (1370 3 wp). 

2°This is a gloss above the line. 

2\The fifth blessing of the Sabbath Amidah, according to the Palestinian 
rite (see Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 149, referring to Solomon Schechter, 
“Genizah Specimens,"JQR 10 [1898] 657). The Palestinian version is also 
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737 AwEN| OBA WwW RTO T.!>D nnn Bo “wR TWN (6) 
AIP) IMD wom SwR OVI TTI ROD 2890 “NPI 49>) 
OT oT SD WOW MRD OPW Tor WIT ROD) WROD 
wD? SRD TT TT FP To MRD ORD FT RTD TRY FT 
[7D 77 1RT TR OD OR DINO OTR TR ROTN 

ROBDR TR WOOD MADD AD TTR TTR ORT 

D> > O PMO TO) OTP IRN ONO) TTR WRT 
TNA wwe AM 
ATT NTT TT Fk 7 TIN WR TRO RED 

TTP Mino ovine OvT¥OT wD Mm AM mM 72> 

Tere odw> pen nome) rea 7D ne7p ypyo 
yen» W321 72 9"B> 2) 7D 


attested in Talmudic discussions (y. Yoma 7.1, 44b and y. Sota 7.6, 22a) as 
‘SN3p1 MRS TMD (“whom we will worship in awe”) (Ismar Elbogen, Jewish 
Liturgy: A Comprehensive History (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society; 
New York: JTSA, 1993] 51). The complete wording of this benediction during 
the weekday is, according to Schechter’s text: 7V139" ["¥2 9) WHdR ” MET 
NAV) MWS JMR] _Y ANK WD O>wYNS T7I39 (“Grant favor, Lord our God, and 
dwell in Zion, and your servants will serve you in Jerusalem; blessed are you, 
Lord, whom we will worship in awe”). Jacob Mann's publication of more 
Geniza fragments of the weekday ‘Amidah provides various other readings: 
(1) T.S. 8 H 249: mines ovSereay PIap WIAs" AAO MOD VS PIO wAdRY TT 
syapi [AN ]3 [TmRJO *"RB 79("Grant favor, Lord our God, and soon dwell in 
Zion as formerly; your servants will serve you, and we will bow to you in 
Jerusalem; blessed are you, Lord, whom we will worship in awe") (Jacob 
Mann, “Geniza Fragments of the Palestinian Order of Service,” HUCA 2 [1925] 
306-7) and (2) Cambridge Add. 3160, no. 6 (an abbreviated version of the 
‘Amidah for Minhah): 139) mRV3 7739 JNO 'D WS) TD) TRO (“Grant us 
favor, you whom we will serve; blessed [are you] whom we will alone worship 
in awe”) (Mann, “Geniza Fragments,” 309). See also a poetic version of the 
‘Amidah (probably for Minhah) also published by Mann: (T.-S. H 18, no. 4): 
snap) [AR] Va JME +R T7NAVS AID AMM odo) OM wera IMs SR MD 
(“Tum towards your altar in our days, we will offer the peace offering of 
bulls; may you accept the worship; blessed are you, whom we will worship in 
awe”) (Mann, “Geniza Fragments,” 309). Codex Turin 51, fols. 33b-34a, 
provide an example of the adaptation in Babylon of Palestinian prayers. Its 
version of the fifth benediction is as follows: *"x2 WmnBw my RI AED MAD MND 
‘J3KI TRY 7739 MRO (“Accept bunt offerings as formerly; [now] the speech 
of our lips; blessed are you, whom we will alone worship in awe") (Mann, 
“Geniza Fragments,” 310). 

2This is the closing eulogy of the sixth benediction of the Sabbath or 
festival ‘Amidah according to the Palestinian rite (Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 
149). See Schechter, “Genizah Specimens,” 657: nrna> 79 3.07” AN 772 
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ma wR avo TUN (7) 
wa TNID ROD "2H5o wPIo we TO 5D *> AID OVpOD 
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RTP YTN sawn PSR ROR AMR RD DIT R27 ST 
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Translation of Sheva‘ Zutarti according to ms Oxford 1531 (ms 
Michael 9) 
115a/3-116a/3 


(1) “Blessed are you YY, by the spirit of his eternal praises. Hear, 
my God, the speech of my prayer.” Holy 12 times. “And may I sanc- 
tify this hallowed name in my inward parts and put in me the fear of 
heaven concerning $°T, host, Yah.” 12 times. “A Psalm of David. ‘I 
will exalt you, my God and king,” (Ps 145:1)—all of the psalm. 
“And before they call, I will answer” (Isa 65:24). “May my speech 
be pleasing to him,” etc. (Ps 104:34). “Blessed are you who hears 
prayers and supplications™ before you K; for our eyes long for him 
and by his name we adjure and decree and command.*§ I adjure by 


(“Blessed are you, Lord, the good; to you {we give] thanks”). The additional 
Geniza fragments of the Palestinian liturgy published by Jacob Mann give the 
same wording for the eulogy; see T.-S. 8 H 245 (Mann, “Geniza Fragments,” 
307). Cambridge Add. 3160, no. 6 (Mann, “Geniza Fragments,” 308), T.-S. 
Box H 18, no. 4 (Mann, “Geniza Fragments,” 310), T.-S. 8 H 23! (Mann, 
“Geniza Fragments,” 320). 

2 The seventh blessing of the Sabbath <Amidah, according to the Palestin- 
ian rite (Schechter, “Genizah Specimens,” 657). 

This appears to be one version of the eulogy for the sixteenth benediction 
of the “Amidah. According to Elbogen, “Already in ancient times it was per- 
mitted to insert here private petitions during the silent recitation of the ‘Amida: 
*A person may ask for his own needs in the benediction, “Who hears prayer”’ 
(b. Ber. 31a; b. {‘Aboda Zar.| 8a).” Elbogen, Jewish Liturgy, 49. 

25The same introductory formula occurs in Schafer, Synopse, §357. 
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the ‘great and strong spirit,"” up to “‘still small voice™” (1Kgs 19:11— 
12). “HLT, LT, HLT, LT, HLT *RTYMTNW, ?RTYMTTYYH, 
LPTTYYH, LPWT, RTWT, RTWM, RTWN, RTWN, PRTWT, 
SMTWM, PRYYNY, PRTYYLWT, LWTN, RBH. And when Elijah 
heard it, he wrapped his face and he went out and stood at the en- 
trance of the cave. Then a voice came to him and he said, ‘Why are 
you here, Elijah? And he said, ‘I am moved by zeal’” (1 Kings 19:13- 
14). “KSWN, SRGWN, SRYWN, KMHQWN, TQPWN, SQPWN, 
SLTWN, SDTN, Justice SYDWNYH, KGLNWSYH, *PRHWN, 
QLHWN, Yofi’el, Metatron, Glory of Heaven, all of them—you (pl.) 
I adjure by the celestial seals and by the inner division that lifts up 
the cherubim and by the thousands of thousands and the myriads of 
myriads of holy angels who stand and bow before the merkabah, that 
you (pl.) help me and protect me—I Yedidyah b. Yishak ha-Levi— 
in all of my ways and perform all of the desires of my soul. Amen 
Amen Amen Selah Hallelujah Hallelujah Hallelujah Already already 
already already. Quickly quickly quickly. Blessed are you, Lord, shield 
(of Abraham).” 

(2) ““By the decree of the sentences of the watchers and the com- 
mand of the verdict of the holy ones’ (Dan 4:14),27 by the God of 
Abraham, and by the God of Isaac, and by the God of Jacob, and by 
the God of Israel, by fire devouring fire, by God of the souls,” that 
were revealed to Moses at Sinai, by life, by life,” 18 times, “by 
GWHYYH, and by the great name of HNGRWS the great, and by the 
name of SSTTG the holy one, YHW, YH living, living YHWH Y> 
WH WH, whose name is on the crown and in the palace of light and 
hail and explained KGWH on MS and his throne, (on which) sits 
Mefatron the angel, about whose name is written, ‘And he said, pay 
heed to him and obey him,’ etc. ‘For he will not pardon your offenses, 
since my name is in him’ (Exod 23:21), “and to Moses, ‘Come up to 
the Lord, and Moses alone should come near’” (Exod 24:1-2). “°-MS$ 
MS BMS °BS BS BBS °BQ BQ BBQ °PQ PQ BPQ QLQS BQS the 
voice of Pigri, still small voice, voice of haSmal, WYHS ML? RBH 


26See 1 Kgs 19:13: ob" wR vow> “™ [“And it happened when Elijah 
heard, that he wrapped (his face in his mantle)"]. The word bn seems to serve 
as a model for some of the voces mysticae which follow. 

27Compare Schafer, Synopse, §§44 and 45. 

{Compare G-13: “by God of the names revealed to Moses at Sinai.” 
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that speaks from the flame of fire, that he should perform healing for 
every person in every place, and may it succeed for me, Yedidyah b. 
Yishak ha-Levi, without delay. Blessed are you, Lord, who revives 
(the dead).” 

(3) “And again I adjure you by the name of >K DHYK KL HWH 
NTK YKWL PNH YTWR HY HY YHWH YHWH HY HHY KTBYH 
GPYMS SRTYH SWG‘SYH °HHHHYH ‘I am who I am’ Holy *TY? 
HW? » W ?HW HHHHY HY$ HWH KTWRYL YWW YWW 
?TYHTYH BYB’ YD HWH HHH YH Abri’el, Baraki’el, Galel, 
Dalaki’el, Hadari’el, Vaidiel, Ziki’el, Habi’el, Tahori’el, Yehorel, 
Kerub?el, Lahatiel, M: aniel, Nuriel, Suriel, ‘Azriel, Paniel, 
Safha’el, Qantoti’el, Ragshi’el, Sarafi’el, Tokpi’el, and thousands of 
thousands of thousands, and myriads of myriads until he comes quickly. 
Blessed are you, Lord, the holy God.” 

(4) “Perform my wish, Lord, God of the heavens and the earth, 
God of the sea and the dry land, God of the righteous and the pious. 
Blessed is your name alone. YHWS YHWS YHS YHWS °YSN °YSN 
GYTT GYTT Hadarion Hadara we-Hadar Hadara we-Hadar Hadari’el 
Hadar pure glory, glory of heaven, splendid glory, glory of Yah's 
light, Lord of every creature—there is no one like him; he creates; he 
creates and he will create; and there is no one like and he rules 
all that he has created, the only king, whose names are sweeter than 
milk and honey. HBGBG is his name; HBYWGL is his name; 
YSYKHTW is his name; YLQW is his name; Hadargilos is his name; 
DYRWS is his name; NYTRNQ NYTQQWS is his name; DYRWS 
is his name >? >Y *H YHW WH YH WHY? HWH HHYH YH NH. 
May he make success and blessing for my sons and for me, Yedidyah 
b. Yishak ha-Levi. Amen Amen Amen Selah Selah Selah Hallelujah 
Hallelujah Hallelujah hurry hurry hurry quickly. Blessed are you, Lord, 
who sanctifies.” 

(5) “And again I adjure and decree and command by this great and 
powerful and strong name which is written explicitly and in holiness: 
HHHW WH HHY HHW.” 7 times. “HH HH HY YH El El ?El HS 
Yah >HY HY ?W °H HH KHH HG? NHR HWH T? HHW ?WWYH 
KYH YH YH HHH P*TY R°H HY HY YHW HH Uri’el, GPP», 
Rahb?el, Baraqiel, Qaniel, Yodani’el, HaSdiel, Taqpiel, ‘Uzi’el, 
Peliel, Sarap’el, Hari’el, el, Nagri’el, Susi’el, Gahaliel, Kiliel, 
Zig?el, and Raphael, Tahori’el, WH 7H, YW ?YW, YH. Y’W, HWH. 
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*LPL’TT, Yoshori’el, PL) HW WHHK YH YH GBW Y°L Keliel and 
Eliyahu *El El LNBWBN on Mount Horeb WSDRW NBWBN <N?N> 
and by the name of the one who thus sits on rivers of fire—may he 
act for Yedidyah ben Yishak ha-Levi, may there be grace and love 
and mercy for him. Amen Amen Amen Selah Selah Selah Hallelujah 
Hallelujah Hallelujah Already already already. Quickly. Blessed are 
you, you (whom alone in awe we will worship).” 

(6) “And again I cast my petition before you, Suri’a, Prince of the 
Countenance, that you should do my will and my every request, from 
before the throne of your glory in the name of Pel >Otmiel KRTW 
NQN’T his throne and throne and he is the foundation of the world 
BWT WYW N? KRWB HY HY HY YH YH WBR°?H WH WM 
WWT HY YH YH WHWH WHWH Micha’el, Yak’el, and Zah’el, 
>LH, Elohim, STWM *El MMWY °H H’Y HH KRKR H’Y °HH *RHRH 
Saryah MWK?WT LMWK?W KY°WR °LPL? H? >W °>YHW WSHS 
SGWZL QDM WMH M°ZYH Yt KK LMYS HHH HHH GGG GGG 
DD DD DD DD DD DD DD DD DD DD DD KPT? M’RYH ?WT” 
‘you, Lord’ El! HHYH HHWG HYHWHH H” KKH GGH WHH WH 
PWKLMW DMSRYM MWNDWS SR?WT KWDK M°P$ QRST. 
Praised before him and exalted is the name forever. May he do thus 
and such for NN, thus and such, etc. Blessed are you, Lord, the 
good.” 

(7) “Again I adjure and command and decree that he should do for 
me everything that I request before the throne of your glory, in the 
name of this great, strong, awesome, powerful, and mighty name, 
which was written for Moses the prophet and no other prophet pro- 
nounced it except for Elijah the Tishbite, and this is it: YH he (is) 
HH WH HW HH HWH YH YH WH YHHH WHYH WHHYH YH ‘I 
am who I am’ WMYT PSWR YHWS YHWS GZYTY °HYS YHYS 
>HYS »S THSYH QQYK ZYTY HKYN YH YZYTY WHYH HZYTY 
Amen Selah YH KYH is his name HHHHHHHHHHHHHH *BTH 
TWL? merciful merciful merciful Shaddai Shaddai Shaddai 
WWWWWW HWPNSH Fire “HG HH’? HH KHHYHYTBHH Amen 
Amen Amen ”H H” H? YHQTH HS YHYH WHH HGG HW HHW 
WYHSW YH SHYTH HHH of Hosts king (3), Pure (3), Truth (3), 
Sign (3), Selah Tarah (3), righteous (3), holy (3), merciful (3), guard- 
ian (3), strong (3), God (3), letter Lord of hosts in the thousands of 
thousands, etc. Blessed are you, Lord, who makes peace.” 
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Translation of Sheva‘ Zutarti according to Cairo Geniza 
Fragments 


G-13 (ms T.-S. K 21.95.P): The Seven of Elijah of blessed 
memory: (1) “Blessed are you YYY, king of the universe, who rules 
by the spirit of his eternal praises. Please hear, «my God>, the speech 
of my prayer—Holy Holy Holy Holy Holy Holy Holy Holy Holy 
Holy Holy Holy Holy, this hallowed name in my inward part— 
<QQQQQ and put within me the fear of your name in fire by the side 
of his hosts. YH YH YH YH YH YH YH YH YH YH A Psalm of 
David. WNYN DZYR ?? ? May my speech be pleasing to you (7"»),”” 
etc. (Ps 104:34).?? “*And before they call, I will answer (#7p3) 
(Isa 65:24). “Blessed are you YYY who hears prayers and supp! 
tions. And blessed is his name for (whom) our eyes long, and by his 
name I adjure and decree and command.” I adjure you, the ‘great and 
mighty spirit who splits mountains and shatters rocks,” etc. up to 
‘still small’ (1 Kgs 19:11-12). “[N? M'M’ TBTWH LBT LBTR] HLT 
LT HLT LT?! °R‘°Y MT ?DM YMT TYYH I am speech before. . . 
«<RTWS WHTWS MMWT PR SR PR TRH TRH LWT) DTWM 
DTWM RTWN RTWN PRTWTYM SMTWTYM PRYYNY PRTYY 
LWT °YT‘T ?YT?Q L°WM WYN DB? ‘And he wrapped his face 
with his mantle and he went out and stood at the entrance of the 
cave.’ And he said, ‘I am moved by zeal” (1 Kgs 19:13-14). “SPSQYN 
SG{RWN} <SRGWN> SRYWN WMHWN TQPWN SQPWN HLTWN 
SDNYN $DQ SYDWNYH BGLMWSYH ?PRHWN QLHWN Yofi’el, 
Metatron, Metatron—you (pl.) I adjure by the Ruah Pisqonit that is 
in the celestial secret, and by the inner division which lifts up the 
cherubim, *PRQW(N} @PRTWN> QLHWN YWP°L MYTTR[... ] 
Metatron, entire glory of heaven, by the word of fire and by the 
utterance of fire and by the vehicle of fire [.. . ], cin the name of 
the great, mighty and awesome God HBR YH strong YH WH mighty 
YH guardian, explicitly, and in holiness», by the thousand of thou- 
sands and the myriads of myriads of holy angels who stand [in fear]>? 


2°The psalm reads vy (compare MS Oxford 1531, which quotes the psalm 
correctly). 

The same introductory formula occurs in paragraph §357. In this sen- 
tence the subject (“I”) is singular while the verbs (“adjure,” “decree,” and 
command”) are in the plural 

*!See note 26 above 

?Suggested emendation on the basis of a parallel passage in G-17, line 28. 
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and awe and uprightness before the merkabah. May he perform sal- 
vation and rescue from trouble, ??? and may he chase every spirit 
from my body and every demon from me. Amen Amen Amen Selah 
22? already already (3) quickly (3). Easily, quickly to here quickly 

(2) “‘By the decree of the sentences of the watchers and the com- 
mand of the verdict of the holy ones’ (Dan 4:14), by the God of 
Abraham, and by the God of Isaac, and by the God of Jacob, and by 
the God of Israel, by 22? 22? fire, by God of names <?? the names 
that were revealed in the bush» that were revealed to Moses at Sinai, 
<BT? by the upper mystery and by the lower mystery, by SYBW> 
BHYY HYY YH BGW HYY YH BGW BY YH and by the name of 
the great QNGDWN «QNGR«WN), and by the name of SSTG «DHRT 
GG (YN) the holy one, and by the name of GSGS MGS<YsHW 
HYY HYY Y> Y HW HW <I am who I am—his name is on the 
crown and <explici in the palace of light and hail and explained in 
it ;BGLWM> WBYSRYH BGH °LWMS. In his throne, <on which» sits 
Mitron Mefafron the angel, about whom is written, ‘for my name is 
in him™ (Exod 23:21), “LH YH BYH °SH SH BSH °SR SR BSR 
>WRW DBWR (his light, speech) °W <R°WH HWH YD YH BYH> 
°MS MS BMS °BS BS BBS °BQ BQ BBQ *PQ PQ BPQ PS PS BPS 
QLOS BQS the voice of Pigri RGS, still small voice, noises HYM 
voice of haimal,? the great Ha’mala that speaks from the flame of 
fire YH, and God the Prince, and Ahi’el the holy T*S $S <TS*SS> 
YYY °LQYY*, and by the name QTWH QW? YH °H °H °H YH? 
>WY YW °HW HH HH YH HH YH HH YH YH HWH BTW°R (by 
the appearance) YW°Y YW’Y °TYH letter YH BYH YH °YH HHH 
YH. May he heal and chase every spirit from my body and every 
demon from me. Perform salvation, and rescue from trouble for the 
laden one. Amen (3) [. . .] Hallelujah (3) already already (3) quickly 
(3) easily quickly to here; quickly, easily may he come. Blessed is he 
who revives (the dead).” 

(3) “And again I adjure you in the name of "K DHS BL HWH 
NTRWH 7?L YH 2NH YTWR HYY HYY YHWH YHWH HYY HH 
HYY KRWBYH BSMS K?T?? SWG'M YH °H HH YH, ‘I am who 
I am,’ Holy HH 7H HWP?) YGMWNYNH ?W ?W ?Abriel, Barakiel, 
Galilel, Dalakiel, Hodivel, Va‘adivel, Zikiel, Hanwel, Tobiel, 
Yehorel, Kerubiel, Lahatiel, Ma’aminivel, [Nur],4 *Pel, Sodi’el, 


The term “haSmal,” is from Ezek 1:4. 
MI base this emendation on the parallel passage in Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 
G-16, 1a/2. 
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‘Azriel, Penwel, Safhael, Qantotivel, Rag&iel, Sofariel, ToS?el,?5 
Hadariron Hadara? and Hadar Hadarel is his name, and Hadar Hadari?el 
is his name. Glory Purity is his name. Glory of Zebul is his name 
«Glory of his Mighty Yah of Zebul is his name>, Hadar Hadarin is his 
name, Glory Light of Yah is his name. God, Living God and king of 
the world, Lord of all creatures, Lord of all deeds—there is none like 
him. He creates and he will create, and he is the ruler of all that he 
has created, the unique king, whose names [are sweeter]*® than milk 
and honey. HBG BG is his name. HBW ZGL is his name. K?YBYH 
TW[. .J? M is his name. <GLWS GLGLS DYRWTSNY TPR HWSS 
is his name. Hadargilos is his name. DYRWM is his name. NYTRQS 
is his name. (WG I am WR°YH YH YN love WN? YN? [. .] PRS? 
Shalm?el NSG MQMYYNY is his name. He is great HW? HS <YHWS 
YH is his name. YHWSYH is his name. HWH YH YH GS SSG HH 
MYSW> And by thousands of thousands and myriads of seraphim 
who stand in fear and awe and run before the wheels of the merkabah, 
may he heal and chase every spirit from my body and every demon 
from me, and (bring) salvation and rescue from trouble. Amen (3) 
Selah (3) Hallelujah (3) Already (3) Quickly (3) Easily quickly to 
here quickly easily. (. . .] Blessed is the holy God.” 

(4) “And again I adjure and decree and [command] by this great 
and powerful and pleasant name which is written explicitly and in 
holiness: H HWH HW HH YW YK HH HHH YW NM HH HHH 
HHH HHY ??»°H YW WH °?HW HYY HYY ’W°H HG BKH HGH 
GHR HW HT °?H HWHW ZLLT ??? NYHQ YH HW H H HH HH 
R?H (saw) HYY HYY YHW HH In the name of Michael the great, 
mighty, powerful prince and the Galgal (wheel) PS? the mighty °G 
DYGL HWSM, the Shekinah of the heavens and holy—this is his 
name. "HS WHWSYH is his name. >YRGT >°WRGT MR°WT?’ PH 
LLWZ BH BH—it is his name. *HS YHWS—this is his name. *KRB 
°YKRWB *YKNY KRTP LLWZ BH—it is my name. "HS YHWS— 
it is his holy name. And in the name of Orgashi’el, Bahami’el, 
Ganyiel,?® Darakiiel, Hel, Walzananiel, Zahari’el, Hapasi’el, 
Tamuniel, Yisrivel, Tamni’el, Karel, Lahabi’el, Me?ori’el, Sarel, 
[sAzPel?? PPel, Sadkiel, Qarotiel, Ra‘amPel, Sakniel, Tehomiel, and 


38Compare ibid., G-16, 1a/4, which reads Tomani?el 

26Emended according to Ms Oxford 1531, fol. 115b/20, 

The term marét is equivalent to the marmarot of the Greco-Egyptian 
ritual texts. 

38Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-16, 1b/10 reads: Gati’el. 

3This emendation follows Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-16, 1b/12. 
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Orivel, [and Man]el ZZBWZ °H B°H who stands at the doorway 
[nna] of the palace of YYY of hosts,*! of the armies of Israel. Blessed 
is his name alone: YH 7H >YN YH LY *°W HWH God of wonder HW? 
WHHR WZH WZH Gabri’el, Beliel, Y-LYHW El El LNBWBN BHH 
HRB WDM DW BHR RHB NBWBN N°N, and in the name of the 
merkabot who sit on rivers of fire, SYRP°L (xv). Amen Amen 
Amen Selah. May he chase every spirit from my body and every 
demon from me. ition and rescue from trouble for the laden one. 
Amen (3) Selah (3). Blessed is the one who sanctifies.” 

(5) “Blessed are you, YYY. Perform my desire and my wish, O 
God of the heavens and the earth, (God of the sea] and God of the 
dry land, God of the righteous and the pious. Blessed is your name 
alone.” 

G-14 (T.-S. K 21.95.T): “Moses your prophet said, °>YSN °NS 
truth strong; YH is his name; *HS YHWS—this is his name; MWPSPS 
QYL[..])YHTH HW? °HS YHWS YH is his name.’ Joshua ben Nun 
said, ‘QRY°L [. .|MWN MHMWN HW? °HS YHWS is his name; 
PSTYGHWN YWS HY ?H HW? SHS YHWS is his name; >WT >W 
WT is his name; “HS YHWS is his name; °LYYH YHWS—this is his 
name; Qanbashivel and Matar’el and beloved—it is his name; °HS 
YHWS—this is his name; strong YH HKYN YH YTT GYTT BYTT 
searcher NWNW all LHSY PWNY—it is his name; *HS YHWS—this 
is his name; HYB*T HYB°WT HYY HYY °HS YHW—t his 
id in the name of Taqpi’el, Sakniel, Dahabiel, Qaniel, Svi'el, 
, ‘IzPel, Sarapi’el, Nagadi’el, Miel, Liqi’el, Beluli’el, Yi Pel, 
pel, Hasdi’el, Zalpi’el, Wihini’el, Hodi’el, Dahari’el, Gabaliel, 
Pel, *Apa’el, El Uriel, >W *W °H [..JH >YH HH YH >H YH HH 
YH YH YH. May he heal every spirit from my body and every [de- 
mon] from me. Salvation and rescue from trouble for the laden one. 
Amen (3) Selah (3) Hallelujah (3) already already (3) quickly (3) 
easily quickly. To here quickly easily may he come. Blessed are you 
alone, whom we worship in awe.” 

(6) “And again I adjure you, Sirwiah, Angel of the Countenance, 
that he should do my will and my every wish, before the throne of 
glory. In the name of ?W El ?Atmiel B??el SRTY QYNYNW ‘his 


4°This emendation is according to ibid., G-16, 1b/14. 

“(Compare Schafer, Synopse, §504. 

2Qne might expect 477m REVO (“may he heal and chase”), on the basis of 
the previous sections. This text, however, has turned the word xB7'9 into an 
angelic name, and the rest of the original formula continues only after the 
insertion of the ritual terms Amen and Selah. 
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throne,’ and ‘throne,’ and ‘he is the foundation of the world’; and in 
the name of NWT WY°NY N? BRB HYY HYY HS DD ‘I am who 
Tam’ HW? HYY HYY YH Y” WBK HH ”K »H WS WB BRWWT 
WWT[..] HYYH YHYH » YH YH YH Micha’el HZH KL HH KL 
?LY °LLYM STM ?LH HHH WH H’Y HH BDBR R’Y[. .PY °LLY 
>LLYM ?HH 2DS RY DH Almighty, Almighty God MWBWT LMW 
BZ KY[. .]K God of wonder HH HW ?WZ; in the name of S7SWGN 
SYSNGN bar PRNNYY (Sesengen bar Pharanges) *>L QDM WMH 
WMD YH YTBK LMYSWRK DK DYK RKRK RRK DK BPT 
M?DYH °W TW you YHYH El El ?M ?L HHH HHH » BBHG HDKH 
WHH YH WHT WKL MNS‘ PS KR ST MY ?? MB?WT KYRK 
KYDK HYH; praised and exalted and extolled and magnified is your 
name, on you alone. By the thousands of thousands and myriads of 
myriads, may he act, may he heal and chase every spirit from my 
body and every demon from me. Salvation and rescue from trouble 
for the laden one. Amen (3) Selah (3) Hallelujah (3) already already 
(3) quickly (3) easily quickly to here; quickly [easily] may he come. 
Blessed is the one who is good.” 

(7) “Again I adjure you and command that [. . .] should do for me 
everything about which I cast my prayer before the throne of glory; 
in the name of this great, mighty, and awesome, and powerful God, 
which was written for Moses the prophet, and no other prophet [pro- 
nounced]* it except Elijah the Tishbite, and this is it: W? HWH HY 
HH YH YH WH[. .JH HH WH{[..] HWH ‘I am who I am’ YMY 
MPYNZR YHWS YHWS YH °HWS YHYS °HYS Adam YWHS YH 
holy YB HKYN YH Y’ WPWHH Z’ WH YH H' Amen Selah YHTH 
is his name HM??MH °HT HTWLH merciful, merciful, merciful 
Shaddai HYW YY HHH GSH °5 °H °H °H °?HH HH BH HY BT 
Wisdom » [. .JH? >HH YH HY WH HS YH YH WHH H? HWRH 
HY WHHS YK YH SHYTH HH” 

G-I5 (T.-S. K 1.144): “Hosts king king king STHWR (‘that is 
pure’) (3) truth (3) supporter (3) Selah (3) Highest (3) Savior (3) 
Righteous (3) Holy (3) Merciful (3) Protected (3) Strong (3) YHWH 
El El >WT >WT °WT ?WT >WT Hosts BW. By the word of fire, the 
utterance of fire, the vehicle of fire, the horses of fire, and by the 
thousands of thousands and myriads of myriads of his troops, and of 
seraphim and the holy messengers who stand in fear and awe and run 


This emendation is based on a comparison with Ms Oxford 1531 (Michael 
9). fol. 116a/18 
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before the wheels of the merkabah. May he perform salvation and 
rescue from trouble for the laden one. May he heal and chase every 
spirit from my body and every demon from me. Amen (3) Selah (3) 
Hallelujah (3) already (3) quickly (3) easily quickly. To here quickly, 
easily may he come. Blessed is the one who blesses his people Y‘ and 
makes peace." 


“4Schafer comments that this is a combination of the Babylonian and Pal- 
estinian versions of the eulogy of the last benediction of the ‘Amidah (Geniza- 
Fragmente, 151). The Palestinian version, according to Schechter, is: 773 
oiban new " Ane ["“Blessed are you, O Lord, who makes peace”}. The versions 
that Jacob Mann published are identical (“Geniza Fragments,” 307, 310, 311). 
The Babylonian version is: 5Y03 5x70" 1oy Mx T7307 ANR T73 (“Blessed are 
you, O lord, who blesses his people Israel with peace") (Geniza-Fragmente, 
151). Compare Ms Oxford 1531, fol. 116a/27, which records the eulogy ac- 
cording to the Palestinian rite. 
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APPENDIX B: DREAM QUESTION TEXTS 


Translation of Schafer, Synopse, §§501, 502-7, and 517 


$501 (us Oxford): “I question. I have adjured you,' [Ozhayah], 
Sar ha-Panim,? in the name of Yah YHWH of hosts, in the name of 
?Atbah 7H YHWH of hosts, and in the name of the Prince of Yah 
YHWH of hosts, and in the name of *EI Tikratin? YHWH of hosts, 
and in the name of *Akatri?el YWY God of Israel, which is sealed on 
the crown and explicit on his throne *KWRSTYH TTYH NTTYH 
NTTYH YTTYH °PT *TYYH, that you send me ‘Azriel the angel 
this night.” Fast three days and their nights* and say seventy times in 
purity and in holiness, and he will speak to you mouth-to-mouth (70 
715). To release him [say]: “I have adjured you ‘Azriel the angel [in 
the name of]5 Michael and in the name of Hadari’el that you go away 
in peace and not injure me.” 

Geniza fragment G-1 (T.-S. K 21.95.S, fol. D/19-25):6 “I have 
adjured you, Prince of the Countenance, by the name >T, by the name 
YHWH of hosts, by the name Prince of Yah YHWH of hosts, by the 
name ?El Tikratin YHWH of hosts, by the name ?Akatri?el <???? God 
of Israeb, sealed on the crown and explicit on the throne.” 

$502: I question. Thus do: fast three days, and call to me these 
verses every night, and sleep in your clothes. On the third night take 
the book in your hand and read these names three times with the 
verses. Afterwards lie on your shoulders, for immediately the figure 


‘spp mpaon, according to Mss Oxford and Munich 22. 

2Supplied from ms New York. This name is also given in the adjuration of 
the Sar ha-Panim at Schafer, Synopse §626. *Ozhiyah is also the name of the 
revealing angel in Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-8. 

3Scholem discusses this name in Jewish Gnosticism, 53-54. He identifies 
it as possibly being the same as “Thrakai,” one of the names of God found in 
a Coptic charm, which he cites from Erwin Goodenough's discussion in the 
latter's Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, vol. 2: The Archeological 
Evidence from the Diaspora (Bollingen Series 36; New York: Pantheon, 1953) 
176 

ms New York does not include “and their nights.” 

SThis emendation follows Ms New York and Ms Munich 22. 

This is evidently only the beginning of the adjuration; the purpose state- 
ment is lacking. This text appears in the same Geniza fragment (G-1) as the 
beginning of the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim (parallel to Schafer. Synopse 
$623) 
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(mo7) of a man will come to you and tell you everything, all that you 
ask him, whether it is a great or a small matter. Blessed is he and 
blessed is his name. 

§503: This is what you should say: “Blessed are you, our God, 
king of the world, God, the great, mighty, awesome, exalted, wonder- 
ful king, who answers at the time of trouble. ‘Answer me when I call, 
O God, my vindicator! You freed me’ from distress; have mercy on 
me and hear my prayer’ (Ps 4:2). ‘Give ear to my speech, O Lord; 
consider my utterance. Heed the sound of my cry, my king and God, 
for I pray to you’ (Ps 5:2-3). ‘Let all those who take refuge in you 
rejoice, ever jubilant as you shelter them; and let those who love your 
name exult in you’ (Ps 5:12). ‘The Lord heeds my plea; the Lord 
accepts my prayer’ (Ps 6:10). ‘The Lord is my allotted share and 
portion; you control my fate’ (Ps 16:5). ‘Guard me like the apple of 
your eye; hide me in the shadow of your wings’ (Ps 17:8). ‘My God, 
I cry by day—you answer not; by night, and have no respite. But you 
are holy, enthroned upon the praises of Israel. In you our fathers 
trusted; they trusted, and you rescued them. To you they cried out and 
they escaped; in you they trusted and were not disappointed’ (Ps 22:3— 
6). ‘But you, O Lord, be not far off; my strength, hasten to my aid’ 
(Ps 22:20).” 

§504: Those verses he should say both nights. 

On the third [night] he should say these verses with these names 
three times: “In the name of YHWH God of Israel, living Lord of 
hosts, ‘I am who I am’ forever and ever YHW YHWY TDYH YH YH 
YHYH ZWH NBWKN¥ they called you. WMYMY they called you. 
God ZBWH God MSWK YSWK >WMY °TLT, Soul of the celestial 
beings who are before the throne of your glory, who stand at the 
gates of prayer, ‘Azriel and *El‘azar who name and stand? at the 
doorposts of the house of God and are rulers over those sent in dreams 
(noon ‘m5o), and the concern of every dream and the great matter of 
people. The name is holy, holy, holy, strong, strong, strong, name, 
name, name. 

“Blessed are you, Lord our God, king of the world, God of the 
spirits, who revives the dead, supports the fallen, frees the impris- 


7The manuscript actually reads "nan, which appears to be a scribal error 
for manna (“you freed”). 

"Compare Sheva‘ Zutarti, MS Oxford, fol. 116a/1. 

°This emendation follows a suggestion in the German translation (Schafer, 
Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur, 3. 221 n. 6). 
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oned.'° Loosen my binding, and may my word be accepted before 
you—I who am dust and ashes—and my spirit hangs from your hands. 
1am the servant son of your maidservant, and I have come to cast my 
plea before you,'! to tell me about this certain matter, whether it will 
happen or not. May his coming be peaceful and not angry, so that I 
understand all his words, and may I not forget. Do not send me away 
empty before you, for you are merciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and full of mercy and truth.!? I trusted in you and for you I hoped. 
I afflicted my soul in fasting from the fear and trembling that fell 
upon me about such and such a matter. May I know and understand 
and may it be clear to me. With all my heart and in all my strength, 
I bow to you in prayer, for there is no one who answers aside from 
you, and there is no answerer except for you. By your marvelous and 
wondrous name I command the Prince of Dream to hurry and come 
to me this night and tell me this night all of my desires.” 

§505: “I adjure you, Ragshi’el,'? the great Prince of Dream by the 
name of the living one, YHWH of hosts, ‘I am who I am,’ Yekorel, 
Yekaho’el Yemo’el SRH SLSR SM ZWLB THZWHBH DRH HH » 
BB ZH NH LH HW YH BH DH LG QLT B? D’ LD ’Adidiron QBYH 
Mago’el YHY °QS *BDYSSYH; and in the name of these angels: 
Wadari’el and Peni’el and Katabi’el and Nahali’el and Ragzo’el and 
Tafel and ‘Anbiel and Sapsah’el and Nahna(h)’el—that you (pl.) come 
to me this night, in equanimity, in goodness, and not in anger, and 
speak (sing.) to me, and give (sing.) me a sign or a miracle or a verse 
which will be in my hands, and tell me about a certain matter, and 
everything which will be about it,'* and will be with it'> in the future, 
whether for good or for something else. Do not hesitate to come now, 
in the name of these explicit names which are engraved on the throne 


'©Compare the wording of the second benediction of the Shemonah ‘Esreh: 
“who revives the dead with great mercy, supports the fallen, heals the sick, 
and frees the imprisoned.” 

"Compare Sheva‘ Zutarti, fol. 116b/4. 

"2This phrase also appears in the adjuration for learning in Schafer, Synopse, 
§310. 

The name dww7 also occurs in lists of angelic names in G-13/2x/7, G- 
16/1x/3 and G-17/26. 

The German translation says that although the manuscript here reads >», 
it should be understood as “mich” (*») (Schafer, Ubersetzung der Hekhalot- 
Literatur, 3. 223 n. 4) 

'5See the previous note 
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of glory, which Malki’el the angel, who always stands before the holy 
one, blessed be he, gave to Elijah'® on Mount Carmel, and by which 
he ascended. These are they: LGLMWH'? MHSY YH YHWSWW 
HW SWLYH °K‘ MSSWSYH °?HGH LHMH MHYH HYHW 
NMLMLMMYH LH‘L BYH PLMYH DR °WRDYHWBYH PRST? 
>RDTYH SQSMSTSTYH $‘S‘SS$YH MPRRPR °*PRPRYH 
GRWMYDWDMYH. Blessed is the name of glory of his kingdom 
forever and ever.” 

§506: “And in the name of the ring, that the ring, and this YBRWM 
WBRW HS YWZYQW WYSYSY he is SYSY YH SYSY of hosts SYSY 
GNZ. GZ BNT splendor like splendor awesome light Almighty HLPYH 
RWDPYHN TPYH WKPYH MWGNYH BTRYH MNHYH YH HW- 
MYLYH HWTLYH HWTNYH HWHYH HWTBYH. I have adjured 
you by these names, that you come to me in equanimity, in goodness, 
and not in anger, and speak to me all of my desires about this certain 
matter, and tell me in my dream whether I should reveal its interpre- 
tation or whether I should conceal its interpretation from people, so 
that I not fail in this matter before the One who spoke and the world 
came into being. 

“Blessed is he and blessed is his name, and blessed is his remem- 
brance, blessed is the Lord by day, blessed is the Lord by night, 
blessed is the Lord when we lie down, blessed is the Lord when we 
rise up.'® In your hand are the souls of the living and of the dead. ‘In 
his hand is the soul of everything living and the spirit of all human 
flesh’ (Job 12:10). ‘Into your hand I commit my spirit, save me Lord, 
true God’ (Ps 31:6). Our God in heaven, unique is your remembrance, 
and your name exists always with us forever and ever. ‘For your 
salvation I hope, Lord; for your salvation I hope, Lord’ (Gen 49:18). 
Amen Amen Selah. Forever.” 

$507: Lie!® on your shoulders, as we said above. On that night do 
not speak too much with a woman.” Direct your heart towards heaven, 


'6Compare the mentions of Elijah in the first and seventh benedictions of 
Sheva‘ Zutarti. 

"See 2 Kgs 2:8 (the story of Elijah’s being taken up into heaven) for the 
use of this verb (231). In this section it has turned into a name. 

See the Shema* for this phraseology. This whole section is part of the 
prayer before sleep (kri?at shema* ‘al ham-mitah). Compare Birnbaum, Daily 
Prayer Book, 849. 

'9See Schafer’s reading of this word (Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur, 
3. 225 n. 1). 

2m. *Abot 1.5 
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and be careful with yourself, for if the prince said to you in your 
dream, “do not reveal the matter,” do not reveal it. But if he was 
silent about the matter, do not reveal it. If, however, he was silent 
about the matter, and did not say to you that you should conceal it, 
but (if) he spoke to about all of your desires and went away from 
you, do not be afraid to reveal it, and to tell everything that you saw, 
whether good or evil. Be careful with yourself not to add to the 
things, and lie and tell more. For if you lie, and have to do (it) 
another time, he will never come to you again, but if you acted faith- 
fully, he will not move from you at any time that you wish. 

§517 (Ms New York): “I request.”2! Stand before the ark, and pray 
“Give praise to the Lord, O sons of ’elim” (Ps 29), all of the psalm 
seven times. Say seventy times: “Rabyo’el, Rabyo’el, who serves be- 
fore the throne of glory, I adjure you in the name of YHWH Lord 
God of Israel, who is like you, strong Yah. Again I adjure you by the 
name YHWH TWTRBY’L YHWH and by the name Zahari’el YHWH, 
and by the name TTRWSY°Y.22 And again I adjure you by the name 
‘Iam who I am’ YH BYH YH WHW WWW YH. The ministering 
angels in a strong voice say ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts, 
selah.’” Afterwards say (this) seventy times in the first night, and in 
the second night, and in the third night. All that you request, he will 
do. To release him (say): “I adjure you, Rabyo’el, by the name Suria, 
Prince of the Countenance, and by the name TWPWPY?WM *PWPY?L, 
that you go away in peace, that you leave in peace so as not to injure 
me.” 


Text and Translation of “Adjuration of Ragshi’el,” ms Oxford 
1531 (Michael 9) 


fol. 152a 


Tov sny307 
‘ADIN OVI RA De3 NMI “RK KIND MoT 19RD 
DR *oISN FINI weIM JD) JD 77D *¥N SD ‘oD 


2'This emendation is the suggestion of Schafer (Ubersetzung der Hekhalot- 
Literatur, 3. 236 n. 1). 

2 The name Tofrosia appears also in the Sar ha-Torah adjuration of §301, in 
the adjuration to descend to the merkabah of §§204-205, and in the account of 
how to descend there in §206. This name can refer either to God or to an angel 
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It is noteworthy that the prayer preceding sleep includes most of this 
passage (compare Birnbaum, Daily Prayer Book, 849). 

Ps 38:16. 

25Gen 24:49, This same verse appears in another recipe for a dream-revela- 
tion adjuration, that in Ms Sassoon 290, p. 126, paragraph §269. 

2These are the first eight words of Gen 24:49 in reverse order. 

These names are frequently used in incantations against Lilith (Naveh 
and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, 104-22). 

Compare the prayer preceding sleep, which reads, “In the name of the 
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fol. 153a 
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(Several lines of names precede the adjuration.) “. . . I have ad- 
jured you by these names, that you (sing.) should come to me in 
equanimity, in goodness, and not in anger, and speak (sing.) with me 
all of my desire, about such and such a matter, and let me know in 


Lord God of Israel, on my right is Michael, on my left is Gabriel, before me 
is Uriel, after me is Raphael, and over my head is the Presence of God” 
(Birnbaum, Daily Prayer Book, 851). Similar formulas recur frequently in 
Jewish amulets from Palestine and Syria 

Ps 32:7 

SExod 3:2 and 14, 

These words are abbreviations for the permutations of the verse, “For 
your salvation, I hope, O Lord” (Gen 49:18). One also recites this verse in the 
Prayer said before sleep. A common device in these Jewish incantations is to 
make abbreviations for frequently repeated phrases 

"21 Sam 2:3 

Compare Ps 38:10. 

MPs 23:1 

Compare Prov 28:15 
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my dream if I should reveal (it) or if I should not reveal it to human 
beings, so that I not fail before the one who spoke and created the world. 

“Blessed is he and blessed is his name, and blessed is his remem- 
brance. And blessed is YY by day and blessed is YY by night, and 
blessed is YY when we lie down, and blessed is YY when we rise up. 
In your hand are the souls of the living and the dead. ‘In his hand is 
the soul of everything living and the spirit of all human flesh.’ ‘Into 
your hand I commit my spirit; save me, YY true God.’ Our father in 
heaven, unify <your remembrance. and sustain your name always. May 
he rule over us forever and ever. I hope for your salvation, YY. 
Amen Amen Amen Selah. Forever.”*6 

And lie on your shoulders as we said above,?” and in that night do 
not have much conversation with a «mam, and direct your heart to 
heaven, and be careful with yourself. If the Prince of Dream said to 
you not to reveal the matter, do not reveal it. If he was quiet about 
the matter and did not hint to you that you should hide it, but rather 
(indicated that) he would speak to you all of your desire and would 
go from you, then do not fear to reveal it and say all that you saw, 
whether good or bad. Be careful about yourself not to add words and 
say more, for if you lied and you needed (him) another time, he will 
not come ever (again), but if you acted faithfully, he will not move 
from you." 

“YYY May it be your will, YY my God and God of my fathers, 
God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, who reveals depths and 
understands mysteries. About the matter, whose sign in dreams is 
thus, show me in my dream the question which I ask from you this 
night. 'w’»®? For I hope for you, and you answer me, my God, 3 
times. 


36Compare Schafer, Synopse, §506. This version also incorporates ele- 
ments from the prayers one says before going to sleep. 

37Compare the first line of ibid., §507: “Lie on your shoulders, as we said 
above.” 

38Ibid. This text is almost identical to the parallel passage. It differs, how- 
ever, in one interesting detail. While §507 requires the dreamer to refrain 
from conversation with “the woman,” a gloss in the margin of this text re- 
quires him to refrain from speaking with “a man.” 

This abbreviation appears several times in the text, but I do not know to 
what it refers. 

“There is no parallel for this section in Ms New York. 
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“May it be your will, O one who sits on the cherubim, that you 
make known to me a dream which I will understand, a dream whose 
interpretation I will know when I rise from my sleep. And thus may 
it be your will, Y°W? that you make known to me this matter that I 
ask and seek from you. If it will be thus, show me goodly trees and 
joyous dances, but if not, show me the reverse ‘k'v. Good God, show 
me a good dream, 7 times. God of truth, show me a true dream, 7 
times. God of justice, show me a just dream, 7 times. ‘And now, if 
you mean to treat my master with true kindness.” 

“HLWLHW‘Y*S ‘My master the true kindness to treat you mean 
of. 7 times. Sani ve-sansani ve-sangeli. At my right Micha’el, and 
at my left Gabriel, the Presence of El Shaddai over my head and 
behind me Rapha’el and before me Uriel, 3 times. ‘You are my shel- 
ter, etc." 7 times. My highest God, bind Ragshi’el the great, the 
Prince of Dream, by the name ‘I am who I am,’ which was revealed 
to Moses at the bush, and bind Ragshi’el the great to me, that he give 
me a sign or a wonder or a verse, so that I understand the truth of my 
question. In the future, if you mean, etc.“ ‘I hope for your salvation, 
lord."*5 "w'p” 

He should say “YH YH ZYRRY YH YH SYDRY YH YH Micha’el, 
the great angel, make known to me my question. If for good, show 
me open books and gardens and delicacies, and if for evil, show me 
graves and bones. God of truth, show me a true dream, 3 times. God 
TT, show me a good dream, 3 times. God of justice, show me a just 
dream, 3 times. ‘For the Lord is an all-knowing God; for him are 
actions estimated 3 times. “O lord, I am aware of all my entreaties; 
my groaning is not hidden from you,"47 3 times. 

Afterwards he should fast, and when he lies down, he should say, 
“God is my shepherd, I shall not lack, etc.”*8 7 times. And he should 
say, “You I thank and I praise God DKKTYY wisdom you will give 
to you, and then I request from you, you holy angels who serve 


“1Gen 24:49. 

“See note 26 above, 
Ps 32:7. 

“Gen 24:49. 

“Gen 48:18. 

461 Sam 2:3. 
“7Compare Ps 38:10. 
“8Ps 23:1 
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before the high God, that he should reveal to me this matter that I ask 
from you." IN. son of N., adjure you, Micha’el and Gabriel, by the 
name ‘A roaring lion" hailet haspin mazrat karpas kas that you (pl.) 
should strike all who seek my ill with blindness; just as you struck 
the men of Sodom with blindness.” 


Text and Translation Ms Sassoon 290, pp. 383-84, paragraph 
$1008 
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ome pn wn Youd mano KDR 


. Stand before the ark and pray “Give praise to the Lord, O sons 
of *Elim,”53 seven times, the entire psalm. And say seventy times, 
abyorel, Rabyorel, who serves before the throne of glory, behold I 
adjure you by the name Tofrisel and by the name Zahariri’el and by 
the name Tafrosia, and again I adjure you by the name ‘I am who I 
am,’ BYH 7H BPH YHW HW°HY YH YH in Yah YH WHW HWYY 
WWW YH. The ministering angels in a great voice say ‘Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord of hosts,’ my God. By them I adjure and decree and 
command you, that you hurry and come to me, N. son of N., in 
tranquillity and not in suffering, and not in anger, in joy and not in 
anxiety. Do not injure me and do not frighten me; inform me about 
the answer to my question, which is thus and such, so that I under- 


“From “I praise” to “ask from you" the text is in Aramaic. 

SProv 28:15. 

S'Compare Schafer, Synopse, §634. The two adjurations differ in that this 
‘one requests the angel “to come,” while the adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim 
asks that he “descend.” 

52Compare ibid., §§504 and 505, which similarly word their requests to the 
angel to come peacefully and not in anger. 

SPs 29:1 
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stand your words clearly.” And afterwards say (the same thing) sev- 
enty times in the first night and in the second night and in the third 
night, and everything that you ask he will do BSH. When you want 
him to leave, say, “Again I adjure you, Rabyo’el, by the name Seviria? 
Sar ha-Panim, and by the name TofiPaus and by the name *Apopila?, 
that you go in peace and not injure me. 


“Secret of the Explicit Name as They Explained It in the 
Midrash of Simeon the Righteous,” ms Sassoon 290 


p. 227 
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“This section is a version of Metatron’s testimony about the divine dimen- 
sions, found in Schafer, Synopse, §939. Compare also §376. The underlined 
portions of this text are pluses of Ms Sassoon 290. 

S539 DI=I"n. Isa 66:1. Compare Schafer, Synopse, §§480 and 949. 

S6Num 20:19. 

Cant 5:14. 
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Zech Be 10. 


® This adjuration closely resembles both Schafer, Synopse, §501 and its 
Geniza parallel in G-1. 

Compare the following adjuration to Schafer, Synopse, §517, and to MS 
Sassoon 290, pp. 383-84, paragraph §1007. 

“Compare Schafer, Synopse, §634. 

SCompare ibid., §634: “In your descent, do not disturb my mind, and 
reveal to me all of the depths of the secrets of above and below and the hidden 
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{p. 227] This is the secret of the Explicit Name, as they explained 
it in the Midrash of Simeon the Righteous. They divided it into sixty 
levels, and every level has six levels of subjects, corresponding to the 
six directions of the world, except for the two last ones, which have 
five subjects, five corresponding to the five books of the Torah, and 
corresponding to the five forces which are in HaSmal. And in each 
level of these there are ten names in every subject. And from these 
levels one may know all the future occurrences, and may do with 
them everything that he wants, but he should guard them, for they are 
a fire devouring fire. If he does everything according to its fixing, he 
will succeed in everything that he wants. For all of these great names 
were given only to the upright in heart and to the humble and the 
modest. Every level has a force, and these are they. 

R. Ishmael said,’' “Metatron the great prince of testimony said to 
me: I testify with this testimony about the Lord God of Israel, the 


mysteries of above and below, and the mysteries of understanding and the 
subtlety of knowledge, like a man who speaks (700) with his friend.” 

Compare ibid., §627. 

$1Compare ibid., §639. 

8Compare ibid., §517. 

Mic 4:5. 

7For a very similar protective incantation against the “princes of fear and 
awe,” see Schafer, Synopse, §624. The names there are different, however. 

7'This text is one of a series of dream-revelation adjurations that belongs 
toa larger text named p'7sn ]1o O7703 TBO > DTT OD "NO (“Secret of 
the Explicit Name as They Explained It in the Midrash of Simeon the Righ- 
teous”). This text begins with a Shi‘ur Qomah section that Moshe Idel has 
identified as stemming from the circle of the Sefer ha-‘Iyyun (Moshe Idel, 
“The World of Angels in Human Form” in Joseph Dan and Yosef Haker, eds., 
Studies in Jewish Mysticism, Philosophy, and Ethical Literature Presented to 
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living and sustaining God, our master and Lord, that from this, from 
the seat of his glory, which is the throne of glory, are 118,000 pillars 
of light which are YQD YQWD PYQWD (burning) fire in the eyes 
of the spiritual forces, so that they do not see the image of his pres- 
ence. And from the house of the seat of his glory and below is 118,000 
parasangs corresponding to the measure of the treading of the world, 
so that the created beings should not catch a glimpse of his image. 
His height is 2,360,000 parasangs. This is a measure corresponding to 
his glory; blessed is the glory of God from his place.” 

[p. 228] “A third of the crown that is on his head is 60,0007 
corresponding to the 600,000 of Israel. And its mystery is Balita’, this 
is the greatness of his splendor. And it teaches that he finishes his 
creatures Bazita’, that is, that all of the created beings are despised 
(bezuyim) before his glory, for the sake of rejoicing, because all of 
the world rejoices in him.” 

R. Ishmael said to me, “I say to you how much is the measure of 
the holy one. The parasangs of his feet cover the entire world, as it 
says, ‘heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool." And the 
feet of the holy one, they are his soldiers, whom he created in the 
world, as it is written, ‘We ask only for passage on foot—it is but a 


Isaiah Tishby on his Seventy-fifth Birthday (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1986] 19-23 
[Hebrew]). My thanks to Professor Idel for drawing my attention to his dis- 
cussion of this text). Although this dream-revelation text is part of a larger 
macroform composed later than the Hekhalot texts, this does not rule out 
comparing it with the dream-revelation texts found in the Hekhalot manu- 
scripts. The part of this dream-revelation text that begins, yop "31" ny3nw> 
wT “a> Tow nm dda (p. 231), (“And when you want him to speak with you 
every night, stand before the Ark”) has a very close parallel elsewhere in MS 
Sassoon 290 (quoted above, from pp. 383-84, paragraph §1007), and as I note 
in chapter 4, parallels Schafer, Synopse, §517 very cl 
the macroform appear to have collected dream-revelation adjut 
sources from different times and places. In the process of redaction they may 
have shaped the material they took into forms different than their Vorlagen, 
but on the basis of my analysis of this particular dream-revelation adjuration, 
Ido not believe that they added new material. In my notes to the text I indicate 
parallels between this dream-revelation text and the adjuration of the Sar ha- 
Panim (ibid., §§623-39). In my opinion, this text still permits valid compari- 
son with the dream-revelation texts in the Hekhalot manuscripts, although it 
may represent a later development of the dream-revelation tradition. 
™Compare Schafer, Synopse, §939, which reads here 600,000. 
Isa 66:1. 
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small matter..”* And his hands, they are the wheels (avb2>37), as it is 
written: ‘His hands are rods (r>"3) of gold."”5 His eyes are the angels 
and those who sit first in kingship (m>%0), as it is written, ‘Those 
seven are the eyes of the Lord, ranging over the whole earth.” The 
ears (3m) of the Lord are the balances (oro) that stand before the 
Power (717133), to weigh the souls of the pious and the righteous, as 
it is said, ‘Tekel—you have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.’”? The nose (cov) of the holy one—this is the language of 
strength and sustenance, a: is written, ‘To my own glory, I am 
patient (Cenk) with yor 

Metatron said to me, “Sit in my lap and I will explain to you all 
of the levels that I told you about, explicitly with their names as they 
are written in the book before the Prince of the World. The first level 
is divided into six subjects, and in each subject there are matters that 
speak of dream-questions, as they used to ask of the urim and tummim.” 

[p. 230] Dream Question Six. Say when you want to sleep in your 
bed, “These are the generations of heaven and earth””? twenty times. 
“May it be your will, merciful king who is full of mercy, that you 
reveal to me the secret of my question, which is thus and such, before 
the throne of your glory, and act because of the merit of these holy 
names, which are Hakniel Yina’el Tubi’el *Admi’el Yehalbi’el Nagli’el 
Tasbiel Tati?el Qedoshi?el Tahari?el.” 

On the next day fast, and immerse yourself in living water. And 
when you want to sleep, say on your bed, “I have adjured you, 
?Ozhiyah, the Prince of the Countenance, by the name YH YHWH of 
hosts, by the name Saryah YY of hosts, El Tukartiyon and by the 
name TBH ?H «HH> YHWH of hosts and by the name ?Akatri’el YY 
God of Israel, which is sealed on the crown and explained on his 


74Num 20:19. 

Cant 5:10. 

7Zech 4:10. Compare the Coptic charm published by Goodenough, which 
reads, “I summon thee, Gabriel, by the seven eyes of the Father” (Goodenough, 
Jewish Symbols, 2. 187). There are also other echoes of Shitur Qomah notions 
in this adjuration: “I summon thee, Gabriel, by the name of Orpha, the whole 
body of the Father, and by Orphamiel, the great finger on the right hand of the 
Father” (p. 183). The name 5k'327%R, “Orpeniel” (“Light of the Face of God”) 
occurs in one of the Ms Sassoon adjurations (p. 231. third “dream question”) 

Dan 5:27 

"Isa 48:9 

"Gen 2:4 
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throne *Abortata *Amursatyah *Atafayah Netatayah Yetafayah *Aj@ata 
that you send to me ‘Azriel the angel this night.” Do thus three days 
in fasting and purification, [p. 231] and say the question seventy 
times, and he will speak to you mouth to mouth. And when you want 
to release him, say, “I have adjured you, ‘Azri’el the angel by the 
name Michael and by the name Hadri’el, that you go away in peace 
and not harm me.”® 

And when you want him to speak with you every night, stand 
before the Ark and pray, “Give thanks to the Lord”®! seven times, and 
say seventy times “Rabyo’el, Rabyo’el, who serves before the Throne 
of Glory, behold I adjure you by the name Tofkaybivel Patpaysas 
Zabreri’el YHWH and by the name Tefakosyah. And again I adjure 
you by the name ‘I am who I am’ Yah be-Yah ?Ah beAh Yehu Hu 
Hu °Ehi *Ehyah Yah be-Yah Yah Wehu ‘aw Yah the ministering an- 
gels with a loud voice say ‘Holy, Holy, Holy YY of hosts,’ Selah. By 
them I adjure you, and I decree, and I command you that you hurry 
and come to me—I N. son of N. May your coming to me be in 
tranquillity, in goodness, and not in anger, until 1 understand all of 
your words. May I not forget. Do not fail to answer me, and show 
yourself again and make known to me all of your agents in tranquility 
and in peace. Do not disturb my mind and do not injure me, but 
reveal to me everything that I may ask from you, like a man who 
speaks with his friend, in love, in tranquillity of spirit.*? Be bound to 
my will; accept the oath of my decree. I have commanded you. 
Blessed is the one who makes peace.”** After you have said (this) 
seventy times in the first night and in the second night and in the 
third night, everything that you ask he will do.’ 

And when you want him to go, say, “Again I adjure you, Rabyo’el, 
by the name Seviriya?, Prince of the Countenance, and by the name 
Topipa’us, and by the name *Apopila, that you leave in peace and do 
not injure me, ‘for all of the peoples will walk, each in the name of 
its god, etc.""®6 And, behold, you have the key. 


"Compare Schafer, Synopse, §501. 
Ps 29:1. 

"Compare Schafer, Synopse, §634. 
"Compare ibid., §627. 

“Compare ibid., §639. 

'SCompare ibid., §517 

Mic 4:5. 
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Six days before he adjures him, he should say, “I adjure you, 
princes of fear and awe and fright and trembling—who are appointed 
to attack the one who is not clean and pure but dares to make use of 
the servants of the Highest, by this honored and terrible name, which 
is called thus: Yehu Yah Hawiy Yahawaha Adonai Yiyay—that you 
not injure me, nor upset me, nor frighten me, not me, nor any of the 
souls of my household.”®” Afterwards he should say the question sev- 
enty times as it is written above. The first level is finished. 


8’Compare the end of Schafer, Synopse, §623 and the adjuration of §624. 
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APPENDIX C: SELECTED SAR HA-TORAH AND 
REVELATION ADJURATIONS 


“Chapter of R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah” (ms Vatican 228) 


§§307-14 


(A) Chapter of R. Nebuniah b. ha-Qanah who taught R. Ishmael.! 
“Who can tell the mighty deeds of the Lord, and who can give the 
praise of the king of kings of kings?? They are the ministering angels. 
Be glorified, be praised, etc.,> Lord God of Israel. Blessed is he for- 
ever and may you be exalted forever.” 

(B.i.)* R. Ishmael said: “For three years R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah 
saw me in great distress and great pain. The Bible which I read and 
[Mishnah}5 which I studied (mm) today, I forgot the next day. When 
I saw that my learning ("109n) was not remaining with me, I stood 
and retained) from eating, drinking, washing, anointing, sexual inter- 
course,® and no word of tune or song left my 

(B.ii.) R. Ishmael said: “Immediately R. Nebuniah b. ha-Qanah 
grabbed me and took me from my father’s house, and brought me to 
the Chamber of Hewn Stone, and adjured me (‘u"3um) with the great 
seal, by the great oath, by the name YD NQWP YD NQWY YD 
HYRS$ YD $WKS by his great seal, by ZBWDY°L YH, by Akatri?el 
YH,’ by the heavens and by the earth. When I heard this great secret 


'Ms Vatican, §307. In the manuscript this is a boldface heading, set off 
from the rest of the text. Although it is convenient to refer to the various 
sections of the text by the paragraph numbers of Schafer’s Synopse, the para- 
graph divisions are sometimes misleading, dividing passages that go together. 
I redivide the paragraphs according to the content divisions that I see, relying 
in part on the divisions of the scribe of the manuscript. 

2Cf. Ps 106:2 (Schafer, Ubersetzung der Hekhalot Literatur, 2. 302 n. 2). 

>This appears in the Hebrew as "1. 

‘Schafer, Synopse, §308. 

Compare the parallel texts (ibid., §278: Mss Munich 22, B238; §677: Mss 
Oxford and Munich 40), which have the word “Mishnah” at this point. I have 
added this word as an emendation because of the use of the word ning here, and 
also because of the linking of “Bible” and “Mishnah” in the next section. 

©m. Yoma 8.1 and b. Yoma 73b forbid these actions on Yom Kippur. 

"The parallel versions explicitly assign to Mejatron the titles of the God of 
Israel. (See §678, mss New York, Oxford, Ms Munich 40; compare §279, Mss 
Munich 22, Budapest 238). §678 reads, “ZBWDY°L YHWH God of Israel, 
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(m9) my eyes were enlightened, and everything that I heard—Bible, 
Mishnah, everything—I did not forget them anymore, and the world 
became new in purity, and it was as if I came from a new world 
(o7n odo nea RD MM “Me. Obwa wInnn).”"* 

(C)? “And now, every student (oon 52) who knows that his learn- 
ing does not remain with him should stand and bless (7739) and 
command (orp)! and adjure (230) by the name: MDGWBY°L 
GYWPL ZYWPL TNRYL HWZHYH SYN SGN SWBYR>WHW, 
all of them are Metatron. MRG is Metatron, GWW is Metatron, 
TNRY’L is Metatron, HWZHYH is Metatron, SYN is Metatron, SGN 
is Metatron, SWBYR?YHW is Metafron. From the love with which 
they love him in heaven!! they call him ZYWTY?L servant, ZBWDY°L 
YH Akatri?el YWY God of Israel YWY YWY gracious and merciful 
God, long suffering, full of mercy and truth. Blessed is the knower of 
secrets and the Lord of mysteries.” 

(D) Chapter 2. R. Ishmael said, “How does a man make use of this 
Praxis (At 7373 OR WON Is'>)? His mouth brings out the names and 
his fingers count one hundred and eleven times. He should neither 
decrease nor add. If he added to them, and is injured, his blood is on 
his head. 

(E) “And the one who adjures (v"270™) should stand and command 
(op) by this name MRGWBY?L, as (specified) in the previous chap- 
ter, until he comes"? to ‘long suffering and full of mercy.’ Blessed are 
you, God, who revives the dead.” 


and this is Metatron YHWH God of Israel and this is Metajron YHWH God 
of the heavens and the earth, God of the sea and God of the dry land.” Ms 
Budapest (§279) reads: “ZKWRY°L YYY God of Israel, and this is Metafron 
YYY God of Israel, God of the heavens, and God of the earth, God of gods, 
God of the sea, and God of the dry land.” Compare also below, section C 
(Schafer, Synopse, §310), where Mefatron is also called “God of Israel.” 

Schafer, Synopse, §§308-9. 

SIbid., §310. 

‘0] translate this word as “to command” rather than “stand,” because the 
verb opp often functions in the adjurations as a synonym for »°300. It could 
also mean “stand” here, in parallel with av’. 

11A similar phrase refers to God's love for Metatron; see Schafer, Synopse, 
§§15, 16. Schafer, Synopse, G-19, 1a/28, is a still closer parallel: “because of the 
love by which all the heavenly host love him, they call him ZYWTPL. » 

"The italicized portion is in Aramaic: °907 7 ARBTP NPIBT 77. 
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(F)" B."4 R. Ishmael said, “Every student of the wise who repeats 
(Ane) this great secret—his form will be beloved, his speech will be 
accepted, fear of him will be on the creatures, his dreams will be at 
ease, he will be saved from all kinds of evil judgments and witchcraft 
and from the judgment of Gehennah.”!5 

(G)'SR. Ishmael said, “Every student of the wise who repeats (nw) 
this great secret, should repeat it over and over (mwo2 ww 70"), and 
he should say, ‘Blessed are you, Lord; teach me your laws.’!7 ‘You are 
good and do good. Teach me your laws.”"!® 

(H) R. Ishmael said: “When I was thirteen, my heart moved in me 

about this matter, and I returned to R. Nebuniah b. ha-Qanah, my 
‘The Prince of the Torah, what is his name?” 
“He said to me: ‘Yofiel is his name.’ 
“Immediately I stood up and afflicted myself forty days, and I said 
the great name until I brought him down. He descended in a flame of 
fire and his face was like lightning. When I saw him I was shocked 
and trembled and fell back. 

“He said to me: ‘Son of Adam, what quality do you have, that you 
disturbed the great retinue (M7172 wY5oD)?” 

“T said to him: ‘It is revealed and known before the One who spoke 
and the world came into being, that I did not bring you down for your 
glory (7735), but to do the will of your Creator.”"!? 

(I) “He said to me: ‘Son of Adam, stinking drop, worm and crawl- 
ing thing.” One who wishes that he be revealed to him should sit in 


SIbid., §311. 

“There is a3 in the manuscript at this point. 

'SCompare ibid., Synopse §705 (a Shi‘ur Qomah section). The German 
translation reads: “Jedem Gelehrtenschaler, der dieses Geheimnis wiederholend 
rezitiert” (“to each adept who repeatedly recites this secret”). (Schafer, 
Ubersetzung der Hekhalot Literatur 2. 305). 

‘Schafer, Synopse, §312. 

"Ps 19:12. 

'§Ps 119:68. The German translation is: “Jeder Gelehrtenschiler, der dieses 
grosse Geheimnis wiederholend rezitiert, rezitiere es ein zweites Mal und 
spreche” (“Every adept who repeatedly recites this great secret should recite 
it twice and say. . ..”) (Schafer, Ubersetzung der Hekhalot Literatur 2. 306). 
David Halperin translates the same phrase in section §300 (rao2 wma nx 
[Mss M22 and V228}), as “He should then sit and repeat it over and over [?]” 
(Faces of the Chariot, 433) 

‘Schafer, Synopse, §313. 

2°Schafer breaks the paragraphs in the Synopse at this point, apparently in 
the belief that what follows is not part of the angel's speech. There is, how- 
ever, no break in the manuscript at this point. 
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fasting forty days, and immerse twenty-four times every day, and he 
should not eat any polluted thing (Gn1 137). He should not look at 
(2re*) a woman, and should sit in a completely dark house. 

“By the name GMNWNY YKTD‘ TRTR‘ KSN. The throne is the 
peg of the world. DMLY »WT °YTB°WT HGWL HGWL NBYK N’BYB 
HBYB (beloved)! "NHWN SSKYH DQKG HMYH HZDQH SNH 
SNBRK HZ KRD GYHRZH YHWH $RSRGW °*HZYY GRTWIVH. 
Blessed is the name of his glorious kingdom forever and ever. 

“By the name ‘I am’ KMWNY YKRRH KSN. The throne is the 
peg of the world. *H >WT N’BYB °BYB HYH YHWH of hosts, 
majesty, lord, H YHWH of hosts. Holy, Holy, Holy. Blessed is the 
name of his glorious kingdom forever and ever.””22 


Outline of the Adjuration of the Sar ha-Panim 


Preparations for the Adjuration:*> R. Aqiba asked R. Eliezer the 
Great, “How does one adjure the Sar ha-Panim to descend to earth, 
to reveal to a man secrets of above and below, depths of foundations 
of above and below, secrets of wisdom and subtlety of knowledge?” 

He said to me, “My son, one time I caused him to descend, and he 
sought to destroy the entire world, for he is the mightiest prince 
among all the heavenly retinue, and stands always and serves before 
the king of the world, in cleanness, separation (mw), purity, fear 
and awe, for the glory of his creator, for the Shekhinah is with him 
in every place.” 

I said to him, “Master, behold, I bind him sevenfold, according 
to the instruction which you taught me, at the time that I bind 
myself to make theurgic use of him (13 gonom).” 


2\Compare the adjuration for obtaining protection and the satisfaction of 
one's desires in Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, G-21, fol. 1a/26-27, which has 
a very similar string of letters: “By the name GMNWKY YKTR¢ TRT* BS°N 
KS? YTYB $?K DM?” °WT*YTB*WT HGWL HGWL ??KYK N°BYB°BYB. 
And you are the great, mighty, and awesome name.” 

22Schafer, Synopse, §§313-14. For a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween this section and a similar account in Ma‘aseh Merkabah (§§560-69), 
see chapter 4. 

24Ibid., §623, according to Ms New York 

*The notes to the German translation of this passage propose that the word 
translated here “sevenfold” (130) could be a mistake for “oath” (1130) (Schafer, 
Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur 4. 19). 

*5This is an emendation, based on a combination of Ms New York and Ms 
Schafer (“Die Beschwurung des sar ha-panim,” 124) translates the 
the middle of the instruction you taught me.” 
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He said to me: “The one who binds himself to make theurgic use of 
him should sit fasting one day, and before that day he should sanctify 
himself seven days from seminal emission ("p), dip himself in the water 
canal, and have no conversation with his wife. At the end of the days of 
his fasting and purification, on the day of his fast, he should go down 
and sit in water up to his neck, and say before he adjures."% 

(The Geniza fragment of this passage reads as follows:) R. Aqiba 
asked R. Eliezer the Great—he said to him, “How do they adjure the 
Prince of Princes of Princes to descend to earth?” He said to him, 
“One time I caused him to descend, and he sought to destroy the 
entire world, for he is the mightiest prince among all the heavenly 
retinue, and stands always and serves before the king of the world, 
for the Shekhinah is with him in every place.” He said to him, “The 
one who binds himself to make theurgic use of him should sit fasting 
one day, and before that day he should sanctify himself for seven 
days, and on the eighth day, the day of his purification. . . .” (the 
fragment breaks off at this point).?” 

Adjurations against the dangerous angels: who threaten the per- 
son who is unfit to “make theurgic use of the servants of the Most 
High.” One of the names employed is that of the “Prince who injures 
and burns up all of the destroying angels.” 

First “call” of ?Ozhiya?: the Sar ha-Panim (this is the only text 
that mentions his name) “by this name and by this language.”2? 

First “adjuration” of the Sar ha-Panim: uses verbs and phrases 
such as “adjure,” “decree,” “be bound to me,” “accept my oath,” and 
“decree,” “perform my request,” “fulfill my desire,” along with verbs 
forbidding him to injure the adjurer. The strength of the adjurer is an 
important motif.>° 

Second “call” of the Sar ha-Panim: 
names,” revealed to prophets and seers. This 
explicit (@rvp) and substitute ("r>) names. 


vokes “your fourteen 
all” employs fourteen 


26The text then gives the wording of an adjuration against dangerous an- 
gels, which the adept should say before commanding the Sar ha-Panim to 
descend (Schafer, Synopse, §§624) 

27G-1 (T.-S. K21.95.S, F/22-33, published by Schafer, Geniza-Fragmente, 
16-17). 

Schafer, Synopse, §§624-25. 

Ibid., §626. 

Ibid., §627. 

MIbid., §628 
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Second “adjuration” by fourteen names (probably of God): 
Four of the names are engraved on the heads of the holy creatures 
(hayyot), four on the sides of God's throne, four on the crowns of the 
2ofannim, and two on God's crown.?? These names are not the same 
as the fourteen in the second “call.” This adjuration enjoins the Sar 
ha-Panim to descend to the adjurer and reveal mysteries to him.?? 

Third “call” of the angel by his five names.** 

Third “adjuration” of the angel: again by five names, to de- 
scend and do the will of the adjurer. These names are not the same 
as in the previous section, and appear to be names of God.?5 

Fourth “call” of the angel, by the greatest of his names: This 
name takes two forms, one a combination of permutations of the 
tetragrammaton plus other Hebrew letters, and the other, in the “lan- 
guage of purity,” consisting only of permutations of the letters of the 
tetragrammaton.*> 

Fourth “adjuration” of the angel by a name of God:*’ The 
second part of this adjuration forbids the angel to impede the opera- 
tion of the adjurer’s words and decree.°* 

Dismissal of the Sar ha-Panim: This Aramaic section begins 
with “ascend in peace,” and concludes with a protective charm against 
demons.°? 


Adjurations of the Sar ha-Torah and the Malakh ha-Panim in 
Ma‘aseh Merkabah (§§560-69) 


§560 (MS Oxford): R. Ishmael said, “I was thirteen years old and 
my heart moved every day that I was engaged in fasting. 

“When R. Nehuniah b. ha-Qanah revealed the Prince of the Torah, 
Sevaria’ the Prince of the Countenance was revealed. 

“He said to me: ‘The Prince of the Torah, Yofiel is his name. 


“Ibid., §629-33 

“Ibid., §634. 

MIbid., §635. 

“SIbid., §636. 

SIbid., §637. 

»'This is probably a name of God. since it differs from the angelic name in 
the previous pericope. 

“Schafer, Synopse, §638 

SIbid., §639. 

“Swartz translates the clause: “my mind was occupied” (Mystical Prayer 
in Judaism, 235): Janowitz: “my heart was moved" (Poetics of Ascent, 43) 
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veryone who seeks him*! should sit fasting forty days. He should 
eat his bread with salt and not eat any kind of polluted thing. He 
should immerse twenty-four times and should not look at colored 
garments.4? He should turn his eyes to the ground. He should pray 
(Goer) with all his strength, and he should direct (>) his heart in 
his prayer (in>pna), and he should seal (avw™) himself with his seals 
(oo mania), and he should pronounce (72) twelve words.’"43 

$561 (MS Oxford): “You are the living God in heaven, engraved 
as KSPYSTWS NWMSTWS ‘QNYPWS ‘NBY BG‘H W‘PPP? wis- 
dom of PDWP SRT PRTT’ <GNYTYNTWN HDRT ZWP WH SRKY 
WIPWN SB‘S seventy laws.” 

He should pronounce (n>): “DYMSP? BH B? WH KDYR? SWT 
PNY °WT PYW °TWN YZZ KWKY HDRYH name of wisdom; and 
may seventy angels descend to me, and SQDHWZYY the Angel of 
the Countenance with them." 

He should pronounce (Yr) letters so that he will not be injured: 
“ZYYP PHP ZRS SMP TYRGB BB PYMP YH to guard (1100)."45 

$562 (MS Munich 22): “You are the living God in heaven and 
earth who gave permission to the troops of your glory to be bound to 
human beings in purity.‘7 


‘ims New York reads: “everyone who seeks, he is revealed to me”; MS 
M22: “everyone who seeks, he is revealed to him.” 

“?Schafer (Hidden and Manifest God, 90) reads “colors.” Both Swartz and 
Janowitz have “colored garments.” 

“Gruenwald notes that, “The Hebrew word used here is davar, which in a 
magical context always means ‘a spell’ or ‘a charm'” (Gruenwald, Apocalyptic 
and Merkavah Mysticism, 185). 

“4ms New York reads: “to him.” An alternative translation based on MS 
New York is: “He should pronounce (nomina barbara] prince of wisdom, and 
seventy angels will descend to him, and SQDHWZYY the Angel of the Pres- 
ence with them.” Ms Oxford presents the phrase, “may seventy angels descend 
to me,” as an incantation for the angel to descend, while Ms New York con- 
figures it as instructions for the incantation and the results of pronouncing the 
incantation. Mss M22 and D436 agree with Ms Oxford. Given the confused 
state of the text, which switches back and forth between instructions and the 
words of the incantation, it is difficult to tell which might be a “better” read- 
in 

“St this point in Ms Oxford there is a gap of about a third of a page. The 
text resumes on the next page. 

“The words in square brackets are from Ms Oxford. 

"Swartz (Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 235) translates: “In purity 1 pro- 
nounce your name.” 
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“I pronounce ("210 ") your name, which is one over all of the 
creatures: SBR DRY DYR DRY’S DRY’YS WHPS DRSYN, seal of 
his body (nop), QR YHY BDP BR’Y, this is blessed forever, <P 
MWPP? YHW holy and blessed is his name. Seal above my head: 
secrets of secret above secrets. HGGBWB YH YHW—may he be 
blessed. By your name, may the evil destroyers disappear. May the 
majesty of your pride be a seal on my limbs, by your name: SR 
SRWGG SRPYW ZH TY’G YH YHW YHW YHW. 

“Who is like you, great and awesome who formed the world? God 
of the noble ones of wisdom [whom you formed], who have (re- 
ceived) permission [to bring down the mysteries of wisdom] by the 
authority of your name, for you are king of the world. 

“Therefore (]>3) I pronounce (7">10 ") before you [the name: 
SQDHWZYH your servant] QWZ$ DRYZWL SKBS DHBWY’L 
SRGN BHRGWW°L ?RTMS TLYMYPTWN *DWS DYWBY°L 
°TRTRYM NQBHM HQRDWS God ZRZY°L ZBWDY°L SKBS HGRS 
*>RDS NHGYWL YY GR TDWW°L YHWH °L YH God of gods, 
strong YHWH, whose name is exalted because of the name of his 
creator. The name (SQDHWZYH], your servant, I pronounced (‘rm>m), 
so that there will be for me miracles and mighty deeds and many 
wonders, signs and wonders, great and awesome deeds, in the cham- 
bers of wisdom and in the order of understanding. 

“T shall sing (17x) before you as it is written, ‘Who is like you 
among the gods, YY, who is like you?“* Blessed are you, YHWH, 
high and exalted, Lord of miracles and mighty acts, who hears the 
prayers of those who sanctify his name and who accepts those who 
know his name.” 

He should raise his eyes to heaven so that he will not die. He 
should stand and pronounce his name, and pray by his name, so that 
wisdom will be engraved (ppio) in all his limbs and the search for 
understanding in his heart. He should call on his name (1002 #7p) 
and pray it in his name, and he should make for himself a circle and 
stand in it so that the destroyers will not come and [appear] to him 
as angels and kill him.°° 


“8Exod 15:11. 

“°I follow Swartz here: “and the search for understanding be in his heart” 
(Mystical Prayer in Judaism, 237). 

S°Compare the translation of Ithamar Gruenwald: “He should draw a circle 
on the ground and stand in its midst, so that the evil spirits shall not come and 
appear to him as angels, and kill him” (Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 
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§565 (MS Oxford):5! R. Ishmael said: “[{I sought this secret and] 
I sat twelve days fasting. When I saw that I was not able [to serve in 
the fast], I made use of the [great] name of forty-two letters and 
PDQRM the Angel of the Countenance descended in anger [so that I 
trembled and fell back]. 

“He said to me: ‘Son of a stinking drop [son of the worm and 
crawling thing, you made use of the great name, you took for yourself 
the orders of the Torah], I will not give to you until you sit forty days 
{in fast.’ 

“Immediately I hastened and pronounced three letters and he as- 
cended: ZH BPR BYH Greatness *TYT BYH. I sat forty days [in 
fast] and prayed three prayers in the morning and three prayers in the 
afternoon and three in the evening. [I prayed every day three prayers 
in the morning, three prayers in the afternoon, three prayers at minhah, 
three prayers in the evening), and I mentioned twelve words at every 
one. On the last day I prayed three (times) and I mentioned twelve 
words and PDQRM the Angel of the Countenance descended, and 
with him angels of mercy, and [they caused wisdom to settle in the 
heart of R. Ishmael]."? 

§566 (MS Oxford): R. Ishmael said: “I myself sealed seven seals 
at the time that PDQDS the Angel of the Countenance descended. 
‘Blessed are you, YY, you who created the heaven and the earth in 
your wisdom and your understanding. Your name is forever. HY°WP 
SYSY PYY’W LW SM BY KYY TNYY name of your servant. (MS 
M22 reads: ‘By the seven seals that R. Ishmael sealed on his heart.’) 


185). Swartz, on the other hand, translates the passage: “He should make a 
circle for himself and stand in it, so that the demons will not come and liken 
him to the angels and kill him.” It seems more likely to me that the human 
Practitioner could mistake evil spirits for angels than that evil spirits could 
think that the adept was an angel. Supporting this interpretation is a phrase 
from one of the Aramaic amulets: woxk ‘239 [713 77070 "wT NOT 933 M9 porn rn 
(“you should not appear to him by any likeness by which you appear to people” 
[Naveh and Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, 88-89}). This text seems to 
assume that evil spirits can alter their shape and appear to people in different 
forms. 

S'The passages in square brackets are from Ms M22. 

S2ms New York. Janowitz comments: “Here we would expect me. The 
Rabbi Ishmael may have originally been part of the next phrase, Rabbi Ishmael 
said to me, and then shifted to the end of the prior phrase, displacing me” 
(Poetics of Ascent, 48 n. 36). 
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-WRYS SSTYY on my feet, °BG BGG on my®? heart, *RYM TYP? on 
my right arm, °WRYS TSY Y°H on my left arm, *BYT TL BG °R 
YYW DYWL on my neck, >WP °K KYTR SS One Yedidyah—for the 
protection of my soul—and above them all, *P PT YHW HYW YW 
ZHW YHW TYTS [seal] above my head RYR GWG Great HP YP 
HP Pure HH YYW HHY HH HH perpetual recitation. May you be 
blessed, Lord of wisdom, for all power is yours. Blessed are you, YY, 
Lord of power, high and exalted, great in rule. 


53Following Mss New York and Dropsie. 
Stas M22. 
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APPENDIX D: TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF SEFER 
HA-RAZIM 

Mordechai Margalioth’s edition of Sefer ha-Razim is eclectic; he 
relied both on fragments from the Cairo Geniza and medieval Euro- 
pean manuscripts.! Schafer and Gruenwald criticized him severely for 
publishing the text in this way; Schafer says, “the book, as edited by 
Margalioth, is an artificial construction which in this form never 
actually existed.”? Gruenwald critiqued him on several fronts: first, 
since Margalioth published an eclectic text, the variant readings need 
careful checking; second, Margalioth “tampered with the text, in some 
cases even where the manuscripts supply good and interesting read- 
ings.”? Gruenwald concludes that a new edition is desirable, while 
Schafer believes that a new edition should not be a critical edition in 
the traditional sense of the word, “but an edition which represents 
clearly the state of the different manuscripts and fragments of manu- 
scripts, and which does not promote the illusion of a uniform text."* 

Jens-Heinrich Niggemeyer, in a detailed study of the “topology of 
the magical speech” in Sefer ha-Razim, also severely criticized 
Margalioth’s edition because as an eclectic edition it appears to the 
uninformed reader to represent a single manuscript text. Margalioth 
never indicates which manuscript serves as the base text at a given 
difficult to go back and forth between his text and the 
variants to figure out exactly the basis for a given reading.’ Nonethe- 
less, despite these significant defects, Niggemeyer used Margalioth’s 
edition as the basis for his discussion of “magical speech” and gave 
many comments on particular sections of the text that make it more 
useful for others. 

Philip Alexander, on the other hand, maintains the unity of Sefer 
ha-Razim: “there is every reason to believe that a work of the form 
he [Margalioth} postulates did once exist.”® The cosmological frame- 
work is connected to the incantations: 


'See Niggemeyer, Beschwdrungsformeln, chart between pp. 18 and 19, for 
a graphic representation of the amount of material in Margalioth's reconstruc- 
tion that derives from the Geniza fragments. 

2Schafer, “Tradition and Redaction in Hekhalot Literature,” 15. 

3Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 226-27. 

‘Schafer, “Tradition and Redaction in Hekhalot Literature,” 15. 

5See Niggemeyer, Beschworungsformein, 16-17. 

‘Philip Alexander, “Incantations and Books of Magic,” in Emil Scharer, 
The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.-A.D. 
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ShR incorporates diverse materials, but what is remarkable is 
not its diversity but its unity. The general style of the work is 
uniform and distinctive, the descriptions of the various heavens 
are all similar in structure, and the incantation sections follow a 
‘common pattern throughout. The interweaving of the two strata 
is shown most plainly by the fact that the angels named in the 
hierarchies of the cosmological framework are the same as those 
invoked in the incantations.” 


He dates the text later than Margalioth (thus after the end of the fourth 
century), and suggests that it originated in Palestine or possibly Egypt, 
because of the nature of its Hebrew and the Greek references.® 

‘Owing to the criticisms of Schafer, Gruenwald, and Niggemeyer, I 
have used Sefer ha-Razim in a selective way. I analyze only three 
adjurations: the adjuration of Bo’el, whose purpose is to understand 
dreams, and two adjurations addressing the angels of the sun, whose 
purpose is revelation. 

The first adjuration, addressed to Boel, is not extant in the Geniza 
fragments, but only in medieval manuscripts, yet it seems to be q 
old, as Niggemeyer says: “The entire section is indeed only transmi 
ted by late textual witnesses, but it makes an homogenous impression 
and seems to be old, which the appearance of the Greek language 
within the release formula also speaks for.”? The dismissal of the 
angel is in Greek, while his name, Bo’el, comes from Egyptian adju- 
rations, where he is one of the divine subjects of spells to gain rev- 
elation through dreams. 

The second adjuration is present in its entirety in the Geniza frag- 
ments, while the third adjuration is partially extant there. The most 
interesting part of this last adjuration, a prayer to Helios, appears 
only in the medieval manuscripts, but the connection between the 
adjuration of the angels of the sun and the prayer to Helios seems 
clear and logical. Although I have only been able to examine two of 
the medieval manuscripts in microfilm, in both of them the connec- 
tion is clear.!° The presence of a prayer to Helios suggests an early 


135) (eds. Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar, and Martin Goodman; 3 vols. in 4; 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1986) 3. 349. 

TIbid., 3. 347. 

"Ibid., 3. 349. 

°Niggemeyer, Beschwérungsformein, 38 (my translation). 

‘us Jewish Theological Seminary of America 8115 (also known as ms 
014) and ms JTSA 8117 (also known as ms 012). 
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date for this series of adjurations, perhaps from the third to the fifth 
century CE, roughly contemporaneous with many of the Greco-Egyp- 
tian ritual papyri. 

While admitting that Sefer ha-Razim contains some early elements, 
Gruenwald argues that the book was redacted in the sixth or seventh 
century “by a compiler who did not always understand the material 


as JTSA 8115, fol. 27a—b: This manuscript leads from a partial list of the 
angels who guide the sun at night directly into the text that I have transcribed 
below. The Geniza fragments and ms JTSA 8117 include directions for the 
adept as well as a more extensive adjuration. Margalioth’s supposition that a 
page was lost in the copying of this manuscript (and the recension to which 
it belongs) seems reasonable. 
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They [i.e., the sun and the moon] bow before him [i.e., God] like slaves 
before their masters. 

“In the name of the wondrous God, I adjure you to make known to me this 
great miracle that I desire, and let me see the sun in his might, in the (celestial) 
circle (traversed by) his chariot, and may no mysteries be too difficult. Let me 
see him perfectly today, and let me ask him my desire, and let him speak to 
me as a man speaks with his friend and tell me the secrets of the depths and 
make mysteries known to me. May no evil thing injure me.” 

When you have finished speaking, you will hear the sound of thunder from 
the north. and you will see something like lightning go forth and light up the 
earth before you. After you see him, bow down and fall on your face to the 
earth, and pray this prayer: 

“edoeBrc dvatoaiKdy “HAtoc vadtnc dyabdc motdc axtdv dc 
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available to him,” in particular the Greek words.!! He adds that, “Not 
all the corrupt transcriptions can be attributed to careless copyists.”!? 
None of the Greek sections (the prayer to Helios and the dismissal of 
Borel) appears in the Geniza fragments, but only in medieval manu- 
scripts. They have thus undergone a long process of transmission; it 
is not surprising that the Greek became garbled. 


ndAat tpoxdv SPppov kabiotnc koopNtric NOAOKpatup KUpre NOUNS 
ediowtoc tipavvoc otpatiitnc (Holy Helios who rises in the east, good 
mariner, trustworthy (leader) of the sun's rays, who of old did establish the 
mighty wheel (of the heavens], orderer, ruler of the axis [of the heavens], lord, 
brilliant leader, king, soldier). 

“I, N. son of N., make the request that you appear to me without fear and 
reveal to me without terror and do not keep anything from me, and tell me 
truthfully all that I ask.” 

Stand on your feet, and you will see him on the north, walking to the east. 
Ask anything that you wish, and after you have asked him, raise your eyes to 
heaven and say: 

“Orpalivel, *Orpali’el, | adjure you not to injure me nor frighten me. May 
I not be afraid nor tremble from now and forever. Amen Amen Selah.” 

(This section parallels Margalioth, Sepher ha-Razim, 4. 53-72. Transla- 
tion mine, with emendations from Morgan, Sepher ha-Razim, 71-72). 

as JTSA 8117, fol. 29a: This manuscript gives the entire text of the adju- 
ration to the angels of the sun (in a version not identical to that of the preced- 
ing manuscript or the Geniza fragments), but then when it comes to give the 
wording of the prayer to Helios, it prefaces it with these words: mopnn noym 
M2 “Joo PIN) 72> ‘NRO OvVD "2K NaI ("And perform this prayer, ‘I place my 
request before you and I request from you in the name of... ."") The Greek 
prayer to Helios then follows. ms JTSA 8115 thus treats the entire Greek 
passage as a separate prayer, while ms JTSA 8117 understands it as a powerful 
name. Since the Greek prayer can stand on its own, Ms 8115 seems to present 
a more original version. 

The congruence of meaning between the Hebrew and the Greek means that 
whoever put together this series of requests understood the meaning of the 
latter, and knew that it was a request of Helios. A further consequence of this 
supposition is that this series of requests must be dated to a quite early period, 
in the third to fifth century, when the tradition of prayer to Helios and the 
other Greek or Egyptian deities was still a living option, as the Greco-Egyp- 
tian ritual texts attest. Although the manuscripts in which this prayer appears 
are medieval, the material they contain is probably a thousand years older. 

"Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, 226. 

"21bid. 
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a i i aa car ed ra i ei iene oi i in 


This study focuses on adjurations or elaborate ritual 
performances that form a part of the carly Jewish mystical 
literature known as the Hekhalot hterature, stemming fron 
Palestine and Babylonia in the fourth through eighth 
centuries C.t, In addition to the adjurations, this literature 
contains instructions for ascents to heaven, the liturgy of the 


angels, and descriptions of God and the divine world. 


The investigation has two foci: (1) analyzing the adjurations 
as performances and (2) situating them in the context of the 
late antique Jewish and Greco-Egyptian ritual literature 
Earlier scholarship has placed the adjurations into the 
overarching 


tegory of “magic” or “theurgy.” Lesses, 


however, contends that it is more fruitful to analyze the 
Hekhalot literature 
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